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PREFACE. 

The works contained in these volomes, and now first pab- 
lislied complete, were written nearly thirty years ago. A 
portion only — not quite half — was then printed, and with- 
drawn from circulation very soon after it issued from the 
press. The cause which led to this, and the results which 
followed, have probably been forgotten, or at all events, 
being noTi^ wholly unconnected with the subject, need not to 
be remembered. 

Such questions as those which form the subject of these 
Tolumes, were less familiar then than they now are, and were 
indeed, if I may use the words of one of the most eminent 
clei^ymen and writers" of oiu" times, " regarded as difBcul- 
ties and as dangerous to religion, chiefly, I am persuaded, 
through the mistaken fear with which the advocaies of 
religion regard them. As things now are, a uum cannot pro- 
secute a critical inquiry, as to the date and authors of the 
hooks of Scripture, without the fear of having his Christian 
faith impeached, should his conclusions, in any instance, be 
at variance with the common opinion." It is satisfactory to 
know that, since those words were written, there is less dis- 
position to treat unfairly any attempt which is honestly and 
modestly made to extend the boundaries of Truth, and this 

* Z>r Arnold'* Bennons, toL iii, Appendix. 
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fact Kafi perhaps bad its weight in causing me to publish the 
whole of these works complete, as the result of thoughts 
which have occupied mj mind since the earliest period to 
which memory goes back. 

But the chief encouragement to publish these works com- 
plete has been the judgement which more than oi* writer 
has expressed in favour of the views which I have advocated, 
and of the moderation with which tbeybave been stated. On 
such points as these the opinion quoted below, of the most 
eminent historian* that this country has produced during 
the last fifty years, cannot fail to be as satisfactory to the 
reader as it is flattering to myself. At a time also when so 
many interesting inquiries have arisen with regard to the 
origin uid interpretation of our sacred books, " the adjust- 
ment of science and theology needs more than ever to be 
properly balanced." Ouz main preservative against all 
forms, both of superstition on the one hand and unbelief on 
the other, " is to be found in maintaining the truth and 

* "Or Groto lent me Dr Gilee's Chriatiaii Becords, which he tecom- 
mended «8 one of the beet buid-booka ooDcemiug earl; Gbriatianil? and 
the Cuion of the New Tesfcamenli. He did not always agree with the 
adUiot, bnt liked the way in whioh, beBides manj jndicioiiB oiitioiuae, Che 
tpnoinia vtrba of the Tulotu anthoritieB, both Pagui and Christian, are 
given within a short space." Iiettca; from Babble to ToUemaohe, in 
Haomillan's Magazine for April, 1S78. 

An auonymonB ooirespondent, apparently the editor himself, of the 
Homing AdvertiMr (Jnly 26, 1666) wrote aa follows: "Di Giles, it ap- 
pears, is an adTooate of the progreestve principle, being of opinion that 
the revealed law is designed for man in every stage of society and state of 
impiovemeat. In his Chrutum lUcordi, he has made admirable use of 
the profonnd historico] buowledge for which he is distingoiahed thiough- 
ont Europe and America, and his researches have enabled >i'"'n to do more 
for the tmth of the New Testament against Infidels, Deists, and other 
antagonists, thiut all the preceding writers taken blether. For example, 
oertaiu disccepanoies in the Gospels have hitherto tnmished the strongest 
aignments against Christianity employed by Deists ; and these argnments 
were never satisfaotorily answered, by accoanting tot the disagreementB 
in a natnral and probable manner, before the appearance of Dr Giles's 
Christiau Becords, in which he shows himself a zealous defender of the 
Chmob of En^and." 
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authority of Hietcay, and the inestimable value of the his- 
toric spirit." ' But it is aboTe all important that the facts 
of history should be thoroogbly sifted, for no history has 
ever yet appeared which can be taken without such ezaminar 
tion ID all its details. That this observaticnt applies to the 
Old Testament as well as the New must be acknowledged 
by all who ate competent to pass an unbiassed opinion on the 
subject. The whole of Christendran yields to the authority 
of the Bible, " not only because it is the most sacred of 
sacred oracles, but because it is the greatest of all great 
books." 

It is the evidence of moral and intellectual greatness, 
as Dean Stanley justly says, which makes the Bible, even 
from a purely mental point of view, so iuvaloable an instru- 
ment in popular education, uid may enable us to regai'd 
with indifference those difficulties and controversies upon 
poattere of detail and the letter, which cannot touch the 
true " supernatural" element — that inner spiritual life which 
remains when criticism has done its best and its worst. 
" The early chapters of Genesis contain many things at 
which the man of science stumbles ; but none will question 
&eir unapproachable sublimity. The Book of Isaiah fur- 
nishes endlws matter for the critic ; but the more fastidious 
he is, the more freely will he acknowledge its magnificence 
of thought and diction. The authorship of the four Gospels 
may be defended, attacked, and analyzed interminably ; but 
the whole world bows down before the grandeur of the eight 
Beatitudes, and the Parable of tbe Prodigal Son, and the 
Farewell Discourses, and the story of Gethsemane and 
Calvary." 

It is imneceesary to say more of the books which formed 
the canon of the Jews, and which enter largely, though in 
a lower d^ree, into that of all Christians : for it has been 
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fully admitted that tbese books are amenable to be tested in 
all the TarioDB modes which learning and science can sug- 
gest. It is then evident that the present works have refer- 
ence chiefly to the latter and more valuable Half of the 
Canonical Scriptures. For the Christian religion not only 
sets forth a peculiar morality little insisted upon, though not 
wholly unknown, among the ancient nations of the world, but 
propounds also a variety of speculative or scholafitic doo 
trines, scarcely intelligible to the people — or even to a 
large nnmber of their teachers — as the principles upon 
which it professes to base its moral code ; and it recites a 
series of historical facts, on which both the moral and doc- 
trinal codes are founded. The points of inquiry, then, to all 
who would study Christiamty with minuteness, are three ; 
1. Its moral or practical character; 2. Its doctrines or 
speculative aspect ; and, 3. Its historical evidence. 

It is right to state, lest the general appearance of the 
present work should lead to a misconception of its nature, 
that it has nothing to do with the first and second points 
here referred to. It is only with the historical facts of 
Christianity in the second volume, as with the historical 
facts of Judaism in the first, that the present work is con- 
cerned, and even this field of inquiry has been narrowed 
within limits which give the work a specific character, not 
to be misunderstood, except by those who wilfully pervert 
or carelessly misinterpret the plain and obvious meaning of 
what they read. 

My object has been to show in the first volume that the 
whole of the Old Testament, as it now appears, both style 
of language and order of events, is due, not to the first es- 
tablishment of the Hebrews in Canaan fifteen hundred 
years before Christ, but to the re-establishment of the nation 
five hundred years before our era : and in the second volume 
that the historical books of the New Testament were not in 
their present form before the year 150 after Christ, but 
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were then put forth, with the other books, to form the Chris- 
tian Codoq which we now have. The proofs of this assertion 
are to be found in the work itself, which, however large, is 
80 concisely written, that even a summary of the argu- 
ments would occupy half of one volume. Those, therefore, 
who wish to know the grounds on whicJi so important a con- 
clusion is founded, must obtain the object they are in search 
of by a patient perusal of the work. Those who one per- 
suaded beforehand that such a conclusion cannot be proved 
by any arguments whatever, will do well to close the book 
at once ; for their reluctance to give up cherished opinions 
cannot be greater than my own unwillingness to induce them 
to do so. It will, on the other hand, be a great relief, in 
reading the Scriptures, to get rid of awkward difficulties in 
the shape of contradictions that cannot be reconciled, imper- 
fections that would greatly detract from compositions that 
all might allow to have had a human origin, and erroneous 
principles of morality that wonid have hardly found a place 
in the most incomplete systems of the philosophers of Greece 
uid Bome. 

For many centuries after the Christian era the apostolic 
authorship of the four Gospels was taken for granted ; no 
one was heard either to impugn or to defend it. The ob- 
jections of the ancient philosophers, Celsus, Porphyry, and 
others, were drowned in the tide of orthodox resentment, 
which flowed in a thousand channels, or were consumed 
in the fire to which their writings were consigned ; and 
when ancient literature was overwhelmed by the irruption 
of the barbarians, there was no one left to question the 
articles of faith which the Church put forth as her land- 
marks, whilst the low ebb of scholarship even in the Church 
itself was such that, if any one had been able to attack, it 
is certain that no one would have been qualified to defend 
the received opinion, which ascribed their authorehip to the 
Apostles. The revival of learning in the fifteenth century 
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witoegged also aa its result a dispoBition to examine more 
carefully the nature of those books which were the sole 
depositories of Christian doctrineB. A few faint sigrm of 
life were occasioaally given by the spirit of free inquiry, to 
show that the idea of private judgement was not yet aban- 
doned and might some day be revived. Still there was a 
natural unwillingneBs in the minds of men to encourage a 
train of argument by which their most important interests 
were thought to be endangered. But the cause of free 
inquiry still prc^ressed, and the spread of critical intelli- 
gence has at last prevailed against those who still look upon 
the four Gospels as the undoubted writings of Matthew, 
Mark, Luke, and John. The most orthodox defenders of 
their fiuth are obliged to modify the terms in which the 
authenticity and genuineness of the four Gospels are ex- 
pressed. There remains little to encounter but the reluctance 
which is felt to abandon what has hitherto been held by 
almost the whole Christian world as sacred as the cause of 
truth itself. But this reluctance is unreasonable, and cannot 
be maintained. There is now no longer the power even if 
there be the wish to prevent free inquiry into every question 
which it is possible to raise on this or any other subject. It 
cannot be said that the latitude which is now given to indi- 
vidual opiinon hae been met by apathy on the part of the 
intelligent public, for all classes show the greatest anxiety 
to know more on a subject about which they now see that 
they have taken too much for granted, under the false im- 
pression that they knew all that was to be known. 

Neither can it be said that practical morality haa suffered 
in the present day from the less respect shown to d(^mas 
resting upon no demonstration or pretence of demonstration, 
but hitherto accepted on implicit faith in the authority of 
the Church. Practical morality, which is irrespective of . 
modes of futh, is justly considered, in the present day, as 
the great object to which our religious feelings should be 
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directed ; and it will be best attained by availing ourselreB, 
Buccessively, of tbe fresh knowledge and new aids to devo- 
tion which the courBe of nature daily unfolds to us, not by 
slumberiug at our posts, as if we had ah-eady completed the 
investigation uid reached the end of truth. If the volmnes 
here poblished shall promote the feeling that our duties are 
not stationary, but onward, I shall be pleased to think that 
my labours have not been iii vain. If the conclusionB which 
I have arrived at are thought to be not logically drawn 
from the premises which are laid down as their basifi, it will 
be the part of those who hold a different view of the matter, 
not to censure what may displease them, but to refute what 
may be wrong ; if any one shall be found to admit the truth 
of my conclusions, but to question the utility of making 
them public, such an objection seenu not worthy of a reply. 
Lastly, if any one shall complain that the rules of ordinary 
criticism have here been applied to the New Testament, in 
the same way as to any other book, I reply that in every 
other path of life the richest commodities are all meted by 
the same standard of weight or measure as the meanest ; 
and that, if those principles of literary discrimination, which 
have been taught, and are still taught to thousands in our 
universities at so great a public cost, are to be warped or 
modified before they can be applied to what concerns us 
most, it is time that the public should know bow weak are 
the bulwarks which they have erected, at so great an outiay, 
between error and truth ; and how futile are the studies on 
which the wealth of the nation and the energies of its most 
valued youth are now employed and wasted. 

J.A.G. 

Sutton Sectary, 
My, 1877. 
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HEBREW RECORDS. 



CHAPTER L 

INTBODUCHON. 

The belief in a Supreme Being has beeDlfouiid to ezist in 
almost every nation of the world. Traveller have, indeed, 
.discovered a few tribes of savages, who seemed entirely 
'unconscious of the eiiatence of a God, or of any power 
superior to the ordinary law of nature. These exceptions, 
therefore, do not interfere with the course of our present 
argument, which, being addressed to those who are living 
in a civilized country, and not to ignorant savages, may 
assume as a fact an opinion so generally and almost univer- 
sally entertained. Religion, which regulates the conduct 
of men in their relation towards the Deity, is a term natu- 
rally varying according to the modes of belief prevalent in 
different countries. Experience also has shown that, even 
among the same people, an exact identity of religious belief 
cannot long exist This has been the case, oven among the 
four principal religions, which, from their having been 
reduced to writing and promulgated to the world in a set 
canonical form, would, we might suppose, have saved the 
people who professed them, from this breach of unity. Yet 
we find that Jews, Christians, Brahmins, and Mahometans 
are equally divided into sects, which disagree severally among 
themselves as much as they are at variance generally with 
each other. The most remai-kable feature in this universal 
spirit of variance, is the fact that, whilst all the sects which 
belong to the same faith, differ in their application of it, 
as widely a^ the imagination can conceive ; tiiey all appeal 
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to (he same religiouB books or scriptures, as filvouriiig their 
own individual views, and authoiiziiig their own particular 
practice. If this be true, it becomes not only important, but 
an absolute duty, to examine with the most scrupulous 
minuteness that standard, which, though in such general use 
among mankind, is perpetually producing a want of unifor- 
mity, in what so intimately concerns all of us, both as a 
society and as individuals, namely trutii, about our everlast- 
ing interests, and moral practice, as it regards our comfort 
and social happiness in this present life. 

As I have before remarked, there are four* principal 
religions, still prevalent among the civilized inhabitants of 
the earth: theseare; 1. The Brahminical, 2. the Mahometan, 
3. the Christian, and 4. the Jewish. Of the three first it is 
sufficient to observe that the Brahminical — by which term, 
I mean the religion of the Hindoos — is so revolting to com- 
mon sense, that it would be an useless labour to discuss its 
tenets, or to balance its excellencies and its defects, among 
Europeans ; the Mahometan is evidently the work of an 
enthusiast, making use of human fanaticism as his tool; 
and the Christian, though based on the noblest object, that 
of ameliorating and renovating the human race, must bo 
considered an offshoot from its parent, the religion of the 
Jews ; for Christianity and Judaism are inseparably imitod ; 
neither can exist without the other ; or, at least, they can 
only abstractedly exist as separate religions ; but in an his- 
torical point of view they are indivisible : they must main- 
tain their ground or fall together ; for, though the practical 
precepts of Christianity may be taught without the slightest 
reference to the Jews, or to the Old Testament, yet the doc- 
trinal parts of the Christian scheme, and all that gives to it 
the character of a Divine revelation, become destitute of 
meaning, untU they are explained by the antecedents of the 
Jewish scriptures, concerning the temptation of Eve, the fall 
of Adam, and his ejection from Paradise. 

* Bhnddism will perhaps hereafter be added aa a fifth principal religion, 
when a larger interconrBe with ChJiui shall have made ns better acqnainted 
with it« doctrines. I un informed by an able Chinese acholar that the 
writings of Ckinfucins are in same parts remarkably similar to our Qoapels, 
and a learned friend has often suggested to me that our Lind's struggle 
against the Pharisees seemed to him umilar to that of the Bhudditts 
against the Brahmins in India. 
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It seems, therefore, that the Old Testament is a volnme of 
the highest value to Christians, because its coatents are 
essential to the existence of our own creed, of which the 
older relijpon of the Jews is, in fact, the precursor. To this 
must be added that the moral precepts which it contains rest 
on Divine authority, which so far from being set aside at the 
opening of the New Dispensation, ha^ continued to sanction 
the anion of the two systems, and to blend them together as 
the base and groundwork of our present Chiistianity. The 
book of the Old Testament is therefore made the subject of 
this volume, in which it is proposed to inquire into the 
historical value of the several books of the Old Testament, 
their authors, the time when they were written, the har- 
mony, as well as discrepancies, which exist between them, 
besides many other points which will incidentally arise, and 
may be useful in determining the historical character of 
these scriptures, and their value &a evidences, concerning 
those accoantQ of the early history of the world, which 
are generally received among mankind, on their authority 
alone. 



CHAPTER II. 



CHBON'OLOOT OF THE BOOK3 WHICH FORM THE HEBREW 
CANON OF THE OLD TESTAMEMT — ^THE APOCKTPHA. 

The Old Testament, according to the English Bible, consists 
of thirty-nine books, written mostly in the Hebrew, but 
partly in a different language, called Chaldee, besides Apo- 
ciyphal books, which exist in Greek or Latin only, and for 
that reason principally, have been considered by some classes 
of Christians to possess less authority than the former, 
whilst by others they have been excluded from the Bible 
altogether. The names of these books are as follows :— 
G€aiesi8 Joshua I Kings' 

Exodus Judges II Kings] 

Leviticus Bath I Chronicles 

Numbers . I Samuel II Chronicles 

Beateionomy II Samuel Ezta 

2—2 
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HEB^W SECOBDS. [C: 


Ifehemiah 


Jeiemiali 


Jonah 


Bather 




Micah 


Job 


Eiekiel 


Kahum 


PealmB 


Daniel 


Hahftkkuk t 


Proverbe 


Hoaea 


Zephaniah 




Joel 


Haggai 


Song of Solomon Amoe 


Zechariah 


Isaiah 


Obodiah 


Malachi. 




Nams of the Apocr^hal booh. 


lEBdras 


'Wisdam 


Stoi7 of Susanna 


IIEsdKB 


EoclesiostiDiis 


Bel and the Dngon 


Tobit 


Barach, coutainiiig the 


PrarerofManasseh 


Judith 


Epiatle of Jeremiah 


IMaccabeee 


The condumon 


Song of the Three 


n Maccabees. 


of Esther 


Chihiren 





[chap. 



It may be meDtioned, as a minor fact, but still of some 
importance to out- present subject, that these books are not 
always placed in the same order; the Greek traoslatioo, 
called the Septua^int, and the Latin, called the Vulgate, 
differ in their arrangement from the Hebrew and English 
Bibles and from one another. Neither do they agree whollyin 
their contents: for the Hebrew Bible excludes all those books 
which in England are called Apocryphal ; whilst the Vulgate 
or Latin Version adnuts only Tobit, Judith, Wisdom of 
Solomon, Ecclesiasticus, Banich, with the First and Second 
books of Maccabees. The Greek Bible admits the first book 
of Esdras, Tobit, Judith, Ecclesiasticus, Baruch, and the two 
books of liaccabees, to which is added a third book of Mac- 
cabees, not to be found in either the Hebrew, Latin, or 
English Bible : and two other books, a fourth and a. fifth, 
pass under the name of Maccabees, though not found gene- 
rally either in the G-reek or Latin versions. 

Let ufl now briefly review the contents of these books one 
after another, principally for chronological purposes ; and ah 
we shall hereafter have occasion to refer to this subject, such 
a sununary will save the reader fi-om the necessity of con* 
tmlting the books themselves, except on important pointa, in 
the argument, which will presently be unfolded. 

1. Genesis. —This book relates the history of the world 
from tbe creation to the time of Abraham, who is thought to 
tave lived nineteen hundred years before Christ; after 
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whioh it takes tip the history of the Jsraelitiah people only, 
ftnd brings it down to the death and burial of Joseph , 
which are suppoeed to havB happened about the year before 
Christ 1635. 

% £xoDns.^-The book of Exodus continues the narrative, 
begun in Qeoesis, to the delivery of the law firom God to 
Moses, about the year 1490 before Christ. 

S. IiEvmcns. — The contents of this book are limited 
almost wholly to legislative enactments. A few historical 
facts, connected with the principal subject of the hook, such 
as the ordination of Aaron and his sons, are mentioned inci- 
dentally ; the period occupied by these events is supposed 
not greatly to exceed one month. 

4. NuuBEBS. — The book of Numbers comprehends the 
space of thirty-nine years, being, in fact, the whole period of 
the IsraelitiBh wanderings in the wilderness from the yeu- 
1490 to 1451 before Christ, From the absence of chrono- 
logical data it is impossible to ascertain the exact time of 
the events which happened in the interval between the 
Exodus of the Israelites from Canaan, and their entry into 
the promised land. 

5. DeutebONOMY. — ^The time occupied by the events men- 
tioned in Deuteronomy is limited to one year at the utmost, 
the year 1451 before Christ, in which the Israelites, having 
wandered forty yeais in the desert, at length prepare to 
invade the land of Canaan. The last events related in this 
book are, the death of Moses and the succession of Joshua as 
leader of the Israelitish people. 

6. Joshua. — The book of Joshua comprehends a period 
of about twenty-five years, from B.C. 1451 to 1425, during 
which the able captain, from whom the book takes its name, 
subdued the Canaanltish nations and divided their territories 
among his followers. 

7. JuDQES. — The chronology of the book of Judges is 
more uncertain than that of the preceding : it comprehends, 
probably, about the space of three hundred and ten years, i.e. 
from B.C. 1425 to 1115 ; hut the want of chronological con- 
nection between the events which it relates renders it impos- 
sible to arrive at any more accurate conclusion. 

8. RiTTH. — This book gives us an account of the fortune^ 
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of Buth and her bmily, daring a spacd of ten years, imme- 
diately preceding the time at which the hook of Judges ends. 

9, 10. — ^The books of Samuel. — The first of these hooka 
records the history of Samuel, who judged Israel imme- 
diately before the election of a king, together with the reign 
of King Saul, a period as is supposed of about 113 years, 
from B.C. 1170 to 1055. 

The second book of Samuel comprises the reign of David, 
which lasted forty years, from B.C. 1055 to 1015. 

11, 12. — The two books of KiNoa. — The narrative is 
continued from b.c. 1016, the year of David's death, in the 
first of these books, down to the death of Jehosbaphat, in 
889 ; and, in the second book of Kings, from the year last 
named, to the thirty-seventh year of the captivity of 
Jehoiachin king of Judah, coinciding with the 5ti2nd year 
before Christ. 

13, 14. — The two books of Chronicles. — The first book 
of Chronicles contains a series of genealogical tables, followed 
by a variety of events that happened in the reign of David, 
which is stated to have lasted forty years, from b.c. 1055 to 
1015. The second book of Chronicles contains the whole 
Jewish history from the accession of Solomon in B.c. 1015 to 
the decree of Cyrus in 536. Many of the &cts which it 
relates are mentioned in the books of Kings, but others are 
introduced, some of which are not in harmony with those 
recorded in Kings, and several passages occur which are 
identical in language with others found in the Prophets and 
elsewhere. 

15. EzBA. — The book of Ezra comprehends the space of 
eighty years from the decree of Cyrus to the year B.C. 456. 

16. NvHTHfTAfT, — This book takes up the history ten years 
after the conclusion of Ezra, i,e. in 448, and brings it down 
to about the year B.c. 4S4. 

17. Esther, — This book comprises the history of only 
twelve years from B.C. 521 to 1509. A book, purporting 
to be the concluding portion of Esther, is found in the 
Apocrypha. 

18. Job.— The chronology of this book is altogether 
unknown ; and it partakes of a didactic, if not a poetic, 
rather than of an historic character. 

19. Psalms. ^-20. Pbovekbs.— 21. Ecclesiastes. — 22. 
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Solomon's Sons. — These four books coatain few direct 
historical aUuslons : they are supposed to have been mostly 
written by David and his son Solomon; i.e. between the 
years 1056 and 97o before Christ ; though some are of a 
later date, as for'instance the 137th Fsalm, which was cer- 
tainly written after or during the Babylonish Captivity. 

23 to 39. The Seventeen FBOPHrncAL Booes. — The 
seventeen prophetical books contain many historical facts, 
though they are not of a strictly historical nature. They 
are not arranged chronologically in our Bibles, but as they 
will be cited in this work for historical purposes only, it will 
be useful to place them in the order of time, as follows : 
Jonah is said to have written between 856 and 784 ac. 
Amos (in the reign of Uzziab) 810 — 785 

Hosea (Uzziah, Jotbam, Ahaz, Heze- 

kiah) ". 810 — 725 

Isaiah (Uzziab, Jotham, Ahaz, Heze- 

kiah) 810 — 698 

Joel (Uzziah, Jotham, Ahaz, Heze- 

kiab, Manasseh) .... 810 — 650 
Mioah (Jotham, Aha^ Hezekiah) . 758 — 699 
Nabum (Hezekiah) . . 720 — 698 

Zlephaniah (Jodah) . . .640 — 602 

Jeremiah (Josiah, Jehoahaz, Jehoia- 

chin, Zedekiah) . . . . 628 — 586 
Eabakkuk (Jehoahaz, Jehoiakin) . 612 — 598 
Daniel (during the Captivity) . . 606 — 534 
Obadiah (Zedekiah) . . . 588 — 583 
Ezekiel (Jehoiachin, Zedekiah) . 595 — 536 
Haggai (during the Captivity) . 520 — 518 
Zechariah (during the Captivity) . 620 — 617 
Malachi (during the Captivity) . 436 — 397 

The books which follow next are claaaed under the general 
name of Apocrypha 

1. The First Book of Esdraa is found in the Greek lan- 
guage only, and first occurs in the Alexandrian MS. of the 
Septua^t, where it \s placed before the canonioJ book of 
Eoa ; it relates events which happened before, during, and 
after the Babylonish captivity. 

2. TbefSeaK;i^£(w^o/£s(2ra«ezifitedinaLatintextoQly, 
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the age of which is unkDOwn ; some vereioDB in Arabic, and 
other EafitemUnfifUBges have beea foond. We shall see here- 
after that it ' contains one notice which beafs fordbly upon 
our present subject, and for which some original authority 
must at some time or other have existed. 

3. The Book of Tobit is in various languages, and may 
hare been written a hundred years betbre or a hundred 
years after the Christian era; it is a dull nairative of the 
life of one Tobit, and contains miracles more fit for the 
Arabian Nighte than for the Christian Scriptures. 

4. The Book ofJvdith, in Greek, relates the defeat of the 
Assyrians by the Jews, but labours under so many diffi- 
culties, that some critics have described it a» a fiction rather 
than a real history. 

5. The remaining chapters of the Book of Esther' are found 
in Greek and Latin early in the Christian era ;* their origin 
is wholly unknown. 

6. The Wisdom of Solomon is foi^nd in the Greek of an 
early date ; like the rest of these books, its auUior is wholly 
unknown. 

7. The Wisdom of Jems, the son of SirachjOrEcdeaiastieas, 
was written possibly two hundred years before the Christian 
era, and is found now in the Greek translation only. 

8. The Book of BarucK; 9. The Smg of the Three 
Children; 10. The History of Susanna; 11, Bd and the 
Dragon ; and 12. The Prayer ofMaTmaseh, are all found in 
a Greek text only ; their origin is obscure, and their value 
the smallest that can be assigned. 

13. The Baoka of Maccai)ee8, however, are of a very dif- 
ferent character. Two only appear in our English Bibles ; 
but two others are found in some copies of the Septuagint. 
They occur now only in the Greek, but, as Jerome saw one 
of them in Chaldee, they possibly all were written in that 
or some similar dialect. A fifth book, in Latin only, is 
given in Walton's Polyglott Bible, and all the five have 
been edited in the English transktion by the Rev. Dr. 
Cotton, and printed at the University Press, Svo., Oxford, 
1832. 

The foregoing works have been often described as semi- 
canonical, ajid except the last three books of Maccabees, 
have been admitted as a sort of Appendix, useful for 
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" example of life and instructioa of manners," to the oano- 
nical Scriptures in our English Bible. But a work of more 
literary importance, although still less useful as regards its 
oontents, is the book of Enoch, in Ethiopic, discovered in 
modem times, and printed in an English translation by 
Archbishop Lawrence in 1838, at the Oxford Umveraity 
Press, It is believed to have been current among the Jews 
before the Christian era, and to be the work spoken of in 
verse 14 of the Epistle by St Jude. 

Besides the preceding, numberless other writings, most of 
which are in these days unworthy of more than a passing 
notice, were widely circulated among both Jews and Chris- 
tians in the early days of our era. The learned Fabridue, in 
his Codex Paewdepigraphua of the Old Testameot (Hamb. 
1722), notices no less than three hundred and twenty such 
documents which once were in existence, but now, with a few 
exceptions, have either perished or are unknown. 



CHAPTER ni. 

THAT THE BOOKS OF THE OU) TESTAMENT ARE NOT THIBTT- 
NINE IN NUMBER, BUT SEVENTEEN ONLY. 

Although the Old Testament is divided into thirty-nine 
parts or books, yet we mtist not understand that it contains 
so many separate works, unconnected in their subjects, or 
written by so many different authore. In the Hebrew Bible 
are twenty-two books only, which is also the number of 
letters in the Hebrew alphabet. These twenty-two books 
were divided into three classes ; the first class consisted of 
five, namely, Genesis, Exodus, Leviticus, Numbers, and 
Deuteronomy, which they called the Law ; the second class 
consisted of thirteen, namely, Joshua, Judges and Ruth, in 
one book ; the two books of Samuel, of Kings, and of Chro- 
nicles respectively, in single books ; Ezra and Nehemiah in 
one book; Esther; Job; Isaiah; the two books of Jeremiali 
in one ; Elzekiel ; Daniel ; and the twelve minor prophets in 
one book ; these thirteen were called the Prophets : the 
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third dasa consisted of the four remaaning books, namely, 
FsalmB, Proverbs, EcclesiAstes, and the Song of Solomon, 
which were called by the Jews Chetubim, and by the Qreeks 
Hagiographa ; this class was also called the Psalms, &om the 
name of the first book in it. 

We must not, however, conclude that there are even 
twenty-two separate works in the Hebrew Bible ; but rather 
that this division* was adopted for the convenience of 
referenoe, which would naturally be required in the case of 
so bulky a volume as the Hebrew Scriptures. 

The connection between the number of these books, and 
the number of letters in the Hebrew alphabet, demands to 
be noticed. We are not informed to what origin this fact 
is to be referred ; but the Jews have always been fond of 
allegory and similitude : hence we may suspect that the 
coincidence was not undesigned, but that it was contrived 
at the time when the Masoretic notes and points were 
invented, and when the Jewish doctors took so much pains 
to count the words and even letters contained in their 
Baored Books. This subject will be noticed more fully in a 
future chapter. 

Some of these twenty-two books are to be considered as 
portions of the same work rather than separate works ; for, 
although Genesis, Exodus, Leviticus, Numbers, and Deute- 
ronomy stood as separate books in the private copies used 
by the Jews in the time of Josephus, they were written in 
one continued work, and still remain in that form, in the 
public copies read in the Jewish synagogues. These five 
books are now generally known by the name of the Pen- 
tateuch. As the public copies read in the synagogues are 
undoubtedly more likely, than the private copies, to retain 
the original form of these writings, we may consider the 
number of books to be reduced to seventeen by the union of 
the first five, namely. Genesis, Kxodus, X^eviticus, Numbers, 
Deuteronomy, into one. 

But there is an ambiguity in the use of the word book, 
which must be carefully guarded against. Sometimes it 
* "It is not known when this division took place, bnt probably it wu first 
adopted in the Septusigiiit vemon, ns the titles prefixed are of Greek deriva- 
tion. The begimiings of ICxodus, Leviticns, Nombers, and DflnteTODomy, 
are very abmpt, and plainly show that these books were formerly joined to 
Genesis."— Tomlihs'b ElemmU of CArwiinn Thwlogy, vol, i, p. 3, 
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means a whole work, whether divided into parts or not ; 
Bontetimes it meana a separate volume, and it has also a 
third meaning, that of part or division erf a work, in whioU 
sense it is a^ogous to chapter, canto, part, &c., which are 
terms used arbitrarily by writers to denote the separate 
divisions of the same work. 

Looking at the contents of the second or Prophetical dass 
into which the Hebrew Scriptures were divided, we may 
inquire why the books of Joshua, Judges, Samuel, and 
others, which ceri^inly are Historical and not Prophetical, 
at least in our acceptation of the word, are included in the 
same dass with Isaiah, Jeremiah, and the rest, whom we 
now, more appropriately, as might bo thought, desigmite as 
Prophets. The answer to this question is su^ested by the 
meaning which the Jews ascribed to the word Prophet, by 
which term they designated a teacher or poet, and nob 
merely one who foretold future events. In this sense, 
Joshua and the Judges were called Prophets with no less 
propriety than Daniel, Jeremiah or Isaiah. That the Pen- 
tateuch was kept apu-t from that which follows it in the 
Hebrew Canon, arose partly from the higher honour which 
was due to their great law-giver, and partly from the &ot 
that the whole of the Jewish Law was contained in those 
five books, which consequently were oflen designated simply 
as ihe liaw, whereas the following books were merely his- 
tories of the lives of the teachers who successively ruled 
Israel after the death of Mosea 

The third class, into which the Jevrs divided the books 
of the Old Testament, Hagiographa or Chetubim, contained 
neither law nor history, but moral and didactic writings, 
with exhortations addre^ied to the people, that they should 
continue steadfast in the service and worship of their God. 

It appears, then, that the Hebrew Scriptures, according to 
the copies which were publicly used in the synagogues, 
were divided into seventeen books only, though in all the 
versions which have been made of them, whether into Greek, 
Latin or any of the modem languages of Europe, the number 
of books has been increased to more than the double of this 
amount. In allsuch cases, subdivision is the work of a later 
age, and never coeval witit the original work. In the case 
of the Old Testament, the modems have abandoned the 
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ancient division of the whole volnme into three cUases, as 
unneoessaiy ; and have, for the sake of convenienoe, adopted 
the more [simple arrangement into books, the number of 
which, by minate sabdivision, they have raised from twenty- 
two to thirty-nine and upwards. 



CHAPTER IT. 



THAT THE FIVE BOOKS OF HOSES, WITH THE BOOKS OF 
JOSHUA, JUDGES, BUTH, I SAMCEl, H SAMUEL, I KWOS AND 
n KIKOS, ABE CLOSELT CONNECTED, AND FOBM A CON- 
TnnjODS KAEBATIVE. 

If we examine the early part of the Old Testament atten- 
tively, we shall find strong marks of connection between 
many of the seventeen books, which stand separate in the 
public Jewish copies. As the books of Genesis, Exodus, 
Leviticus, Numbers and Deuteronomy are admitted to have 
formed but one book in the Hebrew Canon, it is unnecessary 
to apply the present argument to them : but it is remarkable 
that the succeeding books, Joshua, Judges, Ruth, Samnel, 
and Kings, are all as closely in continuation the one of the 
other, as the five books before mentioned. The book of 
Joshua is also in immediate continuation of Deuteronomy ; 
and, in short, so close is the connexion of all the early part 
of the Old Testament, from Genesis to the end of the Second 
Book of Kings, that if it was all printed without division in 
one continuous narrative, it would be impossible for the 
most sagacious critic to restore it to the form which it now 
bears. 

As this is an assertion of fact which can only be proved 
by adducing all the instances, it is neceasaiy to extract the 
beginnings and endings of each book in succession from the 
close of Deuteronomy to the end of the Second Book of 
Kings. The reason why this examination is less Applicable 
to the books of Chronicles, Ezra, and the others, will be 
evident hereafter. 
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The book of Deuteronomy ends with these words : 

And thero arose not a prophet amce ia Israel like unto Moses, 
whom the Loid knew &cb to &ce : in all the signs and the wondeia, 
which the Lord sent him to do in the land of Egypt to Fhaiaoh, 
and to all his servants and to all his land ; and in all that mighty 
hand, and ia all the great terror which Moses showed in the sight 
of all Israel. 

The book of Joshua, which follows Deuteronomy, takes 
up the narrative exactly at the point where the precetUug 
book termiuateB, in the following manner : 

Now, after the death of Moses, the servant of the Lord, it came 
to pass that the Lord spake onto Joshna, the son of Kun, Moses's 
minister, saying, " Moses, my servant, is dead, &c." 

Our quotation from the end of Joshua must be more 
extended, in order to show more clearly that it bears a 
similar relation to the book of Judges, which is the next in 
order. 

. And it came to pass, after these things, that Joshua the son of 
Xun, the servant of the Lord, died, being an hundred and ten years 
old. And they buried him in the border of his iuheritanco in 
Timnath-Serah, which is in Mount i^hraim, on the north side of 
the h i)l of Gaash. And Israel served the Loid all the days of 
Joshua, and all tho days of the eldets that over-Hved Joshua, and 
which had known all the works of tho Lord, that he had done for 
Israel 

And the hones of Joseph, which the children of Israel brought 
up out of ^(jpt, buried they in Shechem, in a parcel of ground 
which Jacob bought of the sons of Hamor the father of Shechem for 
an hundred pieces of silver : and it became the ioheritance of the 
children of Joseph. 

And Eleazar the son of Aaron died, and they buried him iu a 
hill that pertained to Phtneaa his son, which was given him in 
Mount Ephraim. 

Consistent with this extract is the beginning of the book 
of Judges, which opens thus : 

Now after the death of Joshna it came to pass that the children 
of Israel asked the Lord, saying, " Who shall go up for us against 
the Canaanites first, to fight against them 1" 

After Judges comes the book of Ruth, which is very 
short, and gives us an account of her adventure and aubse- 
quent marriage with Boaz, it opens as followB : 
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Now it come to pass in tlie days vhen tiie Jui^^ ruled, that 
there was a iamine in the land. 

If it be asserted that these words form a very appropriate 
exofdiam to a separate work or book, I refer the reader 
back to the nineteenth chapter of Judges, which he will 
find commences in a similar manner : 

And it came to paaa in those days, when there was no king in 
Israel, that there was a certain Levite aojouming on the side cf 
Monnt Ephiaim, &c. 

The history of this Levite forms the subject of the last 
three chapters of Judges, and is as much distinct &om the 
rest of that work as the book of Ruth. The history of the 
Levite and the history of Ruth, are, in fact, a sort of 
episode to "Judges;" both of them contain prominent 
events which happened in Israel " whilst the Judges ruled," 
and "whilst there waa no king," which evidently are 
synonymous expresaiona. 

Equally applicable to our argument are the books of 
Sfunuel and Kings, as will appear from the following 
exlaiacts. 

The first book of Samue! opens with the history of 
Siunuel, the last of the Judges : 

Now there was a certain man of liamathaim-zophim, of Mount 
Ephiaim, &c. 

It may be said to follow in chronolo^cal order, and to 
bear quite as close a connection with the book of Judges as 
the history of Euth, or that of the Levite which is admitted 
to form part of the book of Judges. It concludes with the 
death of Saul : 

And when the inhabitants of Jabesh-Oilead heard of that which ■ 
the FhilistineB had done to Saul ; all the valiant men arose and 
went all night and took the body of Saul and the bodies of his two 
sons from the wall of Bethshan, and came to Jabesh, and burnt 
them there : and they took theii bones, and buried them under a 
tree at Jabeeh, and fasted seven days. 

The opening of the second book of Samuel is in the 
closest harmony with the preceding : 

Now It came to pass after the death of Saul, when David was 
retomed from the slaughter of the Amalekites, and David had 
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abode two dsjrs in ZMag, it came even to pass on tlie third day, 
that, behold, a man came out of the camp from Saul with bis 
dothea rent^ and earth npon his head, &c. 

The book concludes with the words : 

Dayid built there an altar unto the Lord, and ', offered burnt- 
offerings and peace-offerings : bo the Lord was intreated for the 
land, and the plague was stayed from Israel. 

This is generally believed to have happened in the latter 
part of David's life. Accordingly, we find the first book 
of Kings coufinna that opinion, and takes up the history 
where the preceding book had left it : 

Kow king David was old and stricken in years, and they covered 
him with clothes, but he gat no heat. 

The book concludes with the reign of Ahaziafa, thus : 

Ahaaah the son of Ahab'b^an to reign over Israel ia Samaria 
the seventeenth year of Jehosbapfaat kisg. of Judah, and roigned 
two years over Israel : and ho did evil in the sight of the Lord, and 
walked in the way of his father, and in the way of his mother, and 
in the way of Jeroboam the son of Kebat, who made Israel to sin : 
for he served Baal, and worshipped him, and provoked to anger the 
Lord God of Israel, according to all that his father had done. 

But all the events of Ahaziah'a reign are found in the 
second book of Kings, the beginning of which follows so 
closely after the extract just mode, that it is difficult to 
conceive the two books of Kings in any other light than aa 
a continued history ; and it comprehends, as we have seen 
in the last chapter, a space of about five hundred and forty 
years. The opening of the second book of Kings is as 
follows : 

Then Moab rebelled against Israel afterthe death of Ahab. And 
Ahaziah fell down through a lattice in his upper-chamber that was 
in Samaria, and was sick, &c 

Thus all the writings of the Old Testament from Genesis 
to the two books of Kings form an uninterrupted narrative 
of events, which are described as having happened, first to 
the world at large from the Creation down to about 1900 
years before Christ, and afterwards to the family and 
posterity of Abraham down to about the 600th year before 
the same era, when the tribes of Israel were torn by 
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violence from the patFemal knd of Canaan, and carried to 
Babylon, where they remained in captivity until the first 
year of the reign of Cyras king of Penda. 

As DO evidence renudns to prove that the sepwate 
divimons, entitled Cleuesis, Joshoa, Judges, &x., are any 
more than consecutive piurts of the same work, we are 
justified in viewing them in this light until good grounds 
shall be adduced for disconnecting them.* 

Next in order to the books of Kings succeed the 
Chronicles, which certainly do not form a sequel, nor yet, 
strictly speaMng, a supplement to the book^ of Kings; 
for tJiey comprise the same period of history often in the 
very same words, and record many particulaTB omitted in 
the books which precede. The beginning of Chronicles is 
i-emarkably abrupt, but its connection with the end of 
Kings is not more incoherent than is the relation which ite 
own internal parts bear to one another. It may be suggested 
as probable that the compilers of the Bible, seeing these 
books to be composed of unconnected fragments, or perhaps 
having them only as separate fragments, treating on subjects 
which were already woven into the continuous histoiy, 
which they had already put together, added them as a sort 
of appendix, that the information which they contained 
might not be altogether lost, although in some parts incon- 
sistent with the collateral narrative. 

They contain so many allusions to the Babylonish Cap- 
tivity, that they must undoubtedly have been written after 
that event. They are admitted by aU the commenta- 
tors to have been written, perhaps, by Ezra, after the Baby- 
lonish Captivity, whereas most of the preceding books arc 
'said te have been written, before the destruction of the 
Hebrew Commonwealth. 

The remaining books, which complete the volume of the 
Old Testament, do not at present require to be noticed : 
they will supply us in a future chapter with numerous argu- 

* An illaitration qE thit aabject may be drKwn from the com of Herodo- 
tuB, who wrote a history of the wan between the Oraeks and Peniana, in 
nine booki. Theae boots bear, each the name of one of Uie nine Muhib, 
Clio, Molpomene, ke., and no one hu ever diepnted their unity, the iden* 
tity of their aothor, or the continuity of their nibjeet. 
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meats serring to Hupport the theory that the whole volume 
most be reoeived as the production of that period of Jewish 
history which extends from the re-huilding of Jerusalem to 
the begiimiiig of tjie Christian era. 



C3HAPTER T. 

THAT THE OLD TESTAMENT IS COUFILED FBOH HOBE 
ANCIENT WOKKS. 

If the reasons produced in the lant chapter are sufficient 
to establish the belief that the several books of the Old 
Testament are but different sections of the same work, and 
form a continuous narrative; so, also, are there other 
equally strong reasons for believing that the Old Testament 
is a compilation, and not an original work. These reasons 
are all deduced &om the books themselves, and may be 
classed as follows. 

§ 1. Intemtptione in the na/rraiive. 

The narrative of the Old Testament, tJiough historically 
continuous from the end of one book to the beginning of 
the next, is, in other places, interrupted by the insertion of 
separate and complete histories, which are even distinguished 
by such appropriate titles as, in any other volume of 
antiquity, would be acknowledged to point out the begin- 
ning of detached compositions. Thus, at QenesiB ii, 3, is 
concluded the account of the creation of the world with the 
words : " And Qod blessed the seventh day and sanctified it ; 
because that in it he had rested from fdl his work, which 
God created and mada" 

Then follows another brief history of the creation, the 
garden of Eden, and the fall of man, with an exordium 
which intimates a distinct and independent composition. 
" These are the generations of the heaven and of the earth, 
when they were created, &c." Gen. ii, 4. 

This second narrative ends with Chapter the Third. The 
Fifth Chapter begins with an appropriate title, which more 
particularly indicates a distinct and independent composi- 
tion : " This is the book of the generations of Adam. In 
the day that Qod created man, in the likeness of God made 
he him." 3 
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The history of the creation of maa is here again briefly 
recited, as an introdaction to a separate book, which is com- 
plete in its kind ; it begins from the creation and conclndes 
with the birth of the sons of Noah. It might be regarded 
by many as a transcript &om an authentic genealogical table 
or pedigree, which had been regularly kept in the family of 
the patriarch. 

We have afterwards — "These are the generations of 
Noah," — "These are the generations of the sona of Noah, Sic." 

The reflections, which flow from these observations, are 
obvious. Those which follow are taken from the Celtic 
Researches, the author of which has entered deeply into 
several subjects that will occur to our notice in the course 
of this volume. 

These things I cannot bat consider as int«nial proofs, that Moses 
has not only alluded to writiugs which existed before his own 
time, but has actually given oa transcripts of some of the composi- 
tions of the primitive ages : and that the bock of Genesis, like 
other historical parts of the Scriptnies, consists in a great measure 
of compilations from more early documents. May not these several 
books, which recapitulate the same events, and the matter of 
which has not been wholly forgotten by the heathens, be regarded 
as 80 many primitive records, adding mutaol strength to each 
other, and reflecting mutual light, in the same manner oe the books 
of Kings and Chronicles, and the narratives of the four erangelistsl 

If we duly consider the matter contained in the book of Genesis, 
I think we shall be led to conclude that jnnch of it must necessarily 
have been collected &om prior documents. For example (Geo. 
xxii, 30) Abraham leceivee information refracting the fitmily of 
his brother Nahor. No reason is given why it was told Abraham : 
nor does anything immediately follow, as a consequence of such in- 
formation. But as the account related to Abraham's iamily, we are 
left to conclude, that he recorded it j and, vpcn his avikority, Mosee 
preserves the record. He gives it not as a subject of revelation, nor 
as tii8 result of his enquiry amongst the descendants of Nahoi, nor 
yet does he content himeelf with registeiiag the simple £>ct, bat be 
tells ns what had been iold Abraham at such a lime. At a distance of 
400 years, he transcribes the names of Nahoi's eight sons in due 
order, with some particular circumstances respecting them, as it had 
been told Abraham, and therefore, at it must have been recorded in 
some memorials in Abraham's family. Moses mnet have possessed 
a very exact detail of the transactions of Abraham's time. Henoe 
the cbcnmstantial account of the expedition of the four kings, of 
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tbat paMarob's treatiee with the piinceB of Uio land in Thicli he 
sojourned, of his aaoiificea, and of the piomisee be leceiTed, and 
the alludon (Ex. zii) to tho par, the month, and the vay day on 
which be began bis peragrinatiosB. 

In confinnation of the opinion advanced above, it may be 
obserr^ that histoiy fiimiehes no instance of an exact chionolc^ 
having been preserved, for a aeries of ages, by any people who were 
totally illiterate. Relative dates, and the enumeiation of months 
and days, would soon become unmanageable in otal tradition : and 
the precise length of men's lives, and their age at the birth of their 
children, aie circumatancee not likely to have been the sabject of 
immediate rev^tion to Moses. Yet his histoiy of the primitive 
worid preserves an nnbioken (hain of chcondogy, &om the 
cnation. — ^Davtbs's Cellk Bssearehes, p. 40. 
§ 2. RepetitioTia. 

In the severaJ portions of which each book of the Old 
Testament consists, the same eveaifi are recapitulated, to 
the same general effect, and sometimes with the addition of 
fresh matter. The earliest instance of this is in the history 
of the creation which is related over again three several 
times, yet putting the subject each time in a somewhat 
different light. The instances of similar repetition are so 
numerous that, if duplicates were rejected, the Pentateuch 
would not occupy more tbaa half of its present compass. It 
is sufficient to name two or three notable instances which 
are the most difficult to be explained, except on the supposi- 
tion that there once were earlier records, and, perhaps, frag- 
ments, out of which our pi^ent books were compiled. 

The first which I shall adduce is the repetition of many 
parts of the Jewish Law, and in particular the ten com- 
mandments, which are first given in the twentieth chapter 
of Exodus, and in such a manner that their insertion 
furnishes an example of a break in tbe recital, as well as of 
a repetition. The nineteenth chapter of Exodus ends with 
these words : " So Moses went do*n unto the people and 
spake unto them." 

He went down, as we learn from tbe preceding verses, to 
caution the people not to come too near. There is nothing 
said of bis going up again : but the next words to these, 
which are certainly the words that Gbd spoke to him, are : 
" And Qod spake all these words, saying I am tbe Lord 
thy God, &c" 

8—3 
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The nairatiTe is here plainly broken, emd must be re- 
united by inserting an account of Moses going up again 
into the Mount: if, indeed, tbe narrative is continuous at alL 

The ten commandments are again enamerated in the 
fifbh chapter of Deuteronomy &om the mouth of Moses, 
and prefaced by the admonitions of the lawgiver not to 
forget those commandments and the other parts of the 
covenant which God bad given tbem. It cannot be supposed 
that Moses wrote them twice, though he may have recited 
them many times to the people, neither would a later his- 
torian have written them twice in an original historical 
work ; but in a collection of narratives taken from earlier 
documents, it is plain that, to preserve the original words 
as far as possible, many such repetitions would be una- 
voidable. 

The whole of II Kings xviii, 13, to xx, 19, is the same as 
Isaiah, zxxvi, 1, to the end of the thirty- ninth chapter : the 
two passages contain the history of Hezekiah's alarm at the 
approach of Sennacherib, and Ood's vengeance on the 
Assyrian army. As it is impossible to say which of the 
clumants for these chapters is the real author, it is best to 
ascribe them to some third unknown author, from whom 
both have copied them. 

The next instance of repetition is still more striking, 
because we fall into an inevitable dilenuna, in endeavouring 
to explain it. The 36th chapter of Genesis contains a 
separate and complete account* of the genealogy of £sau, 
entirely disconnected with what goes before, and with what 
follows. In the 31st verse of this chapter we find the 
heading or title : " And these are the kings that reigned in 
the land of £dom, before there reigned any king over the 
children of Israel." 

This verse and the twelve which follow, occur almost 
verbatim in the First Book of Chronicles, i, 43 ; and this 
circumstance involves us in a double dilemma. Either the 
two documents were copied, the one from the other, or both 
were copied from a common original. It will not, I 
presume, be readily allowed that the author of Genesis 
copied these thirteen verses from Chronides ; though even 
tills ailment has been put forward : neither can I admit 
that the author of Chronicles, supposed to be Ezra, would 
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copy from Qenesis, because Ezra is supposed to have written 
Chroniclee ae supplementary to preceding books, and not as 
copies from them ; he is said also hy some to have revised 
and amended all of the Old Testament for puUic use ; and 
it is the design of this work to show that he re-wrote, from 
ancient documents and other sources, the greater part of the 
Old Testament, and more particularly the Pentateuch and 
the Historical Books, at a time when the Jewish nation had 
risen from its downfall under the auspices of the Persian 
kings, and was again asserting its uationahty on the scene of 
ita former greatness. 

The same observations apply also to other chapters of 
Chronicles, which need not now be noticed. It remains, 
therefore, to suppose that the two identical accounts were 
drawn from some common source. Original authors seldom . 
abound in repetitions ; two independent authors never use 
the same words to any great extent; but compilers, out of 
respect to early and valuable records, retain them in their 
first shape. 

The thirty-first chapter of the First Book of Samuel, con- 
sisting of thirteen verses only, is verbatim the same ae the 
first twelve verses of I Chronicles, chap. x. The position 
of this tenth chapter of Chronicles is remarkable : it follows 
the preceding nine chapters of genealogies, without any 
preface whatever, leaving us to the only admissible hypo- 
thesis, that the writer of it copied two prior documents, 
leaving each to tell its own story. If E^a wrote this, he 
either could not have revised or written the preceding and 
earlier Scriptures, or he did not publish both as an uniform 
work, or he published them professedly as a collection of 
separate documents and not as an homogeneous work. If 
Ezra revised or wrote the other books of Scripture, assigning 
them to earlier names, and then copying whole chapters 
from them, published these to the world as his own in the 
books of Chronicles, he was guilty of a pla^arism, which 
would be aggravated, not palliated, by the sacred nature of 
the subject It would also be not only an uselets, but a 
pernicious labour, to increase the size of the Scriptures 
without adding to the value of their contents. 

Comparing the argument of the last chapter with that of 
the present, I lay the stress of my observations upon this 
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fact — that the diviaion into books, QenesiEf, Ezodas, Levi- 
ticus, &C., is arbitraiy, and does not coincide with the real 
division, which shows itself in numerous places, b7 the 
abrupt change of subject, by repetitions, and such like indica^ 
tions. In other words, where there is a continuity of 
subject, our present headings or titles make breaks, and 
where there is no continuity, the narrative is made to run 
on without interruption. This is plainly the process of a 
compiler, or artist, who, having united his materials 
together, oats them isto different lengths for the convenience 
of use. 
§ 3. Sarlier vrriivnga are qaoted by the avikors of the 
Old TestameTU. 

In the twenty-firat chapter of Numbeia, at verse 14, we 
find these words : 

" Wherefore it is aoid in the hooi: of the wars of ihe Lord, What 
he did in the £ed Sea, and in the brooks of Amon, and at the 
stream of tbe brooka that goeth down to the dwelling of Ai, and 
heth upon the boidei of Moab." 

The note to this passage in the Bible, edited by Doyly and 
Mant, is as follows : 

Some ancient record of those oonntries, to which Moses refers : 
or, more probably, the following account of the wara of the 
Isiaalites, given in the eocred hiatoiy by Mogea and other inspired 
writers. — Etlb, Db. WBua. 

We shall have occasion to recur to these verses here- 
after: at present I adduce them to show that the writer 
or writers of the Old Testament actually quoted earlier 
writings. 

Tn tbe tenth chapter of Joshua is the account of Joshua's 
comnianding the aun to stand still ; at verse 13 we read : 

"And the aim stood atill, and the ntoon stayed, octil the people 
had avenged themaelvea upon their enemiea. le not this written 
in the hook of Jasker t So the sun stood still in the midat of 
heaven, and hasted not to go down about a whole day." 

The book of Jasher is again mentioned in II Samuel, i, 
17, 18 : 

" And David lamented with this lamentation over Saul and over 
Jonathan his son. Alao he hade them teach the childien of Judah 
the oae of the bow : behold, it is written in the Aoot of Jaahtr." 

In the First Book of Kings, zi, 41, we read : 
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And tiie lent of the acts of Solomon, and all that he did, and hia 
iriBdom, are they not written in the book of the Ads of Sdtmwn I 

The note attached to this paaaage is taken from Bifibop 
Patrick: 

' The kings of iHiaol were accustomed to maintain some wiee per* 
sons who committed to writing all that passed in their leign. 
Perhaps this practice was b^nn by Solomoa ; foi we lead not of 
any book of the ,act« of David. Out of these annalB, the sacred 
writoT of this book took what he thonght most useful, and omitted 
the rest, which he did not judge so necessary and instructive. 

Bishop Patrick, when he wrote this, most bare forgotten 
the following extract from I Chron. xxis, 39, where the Acts 
of David are said to have been recorded in the same manner 
aa those of his predecessors : 

Xow the acts of David the King, fiist and last, behold, they aie 
written in iha Jooi of Samud the seer, and in the book of Nathan the 
prophet, and in the book of Gad the seer. 

The Obronicles of King David are also referred to in I 
CbroD. xxvii, 24, and were probably the same book as the 
" Acts : " 

Joab the son of Zeniah b^n to number, but he finished noi^ 
because there fell wrath for it against Israel ; neither, was the number 
put in the account of the chromdes of king David. 

The second book of Chronicles, ix, 29, takes notice of 
the Acts of Solomon, and names three writers who recorded 
them: 

Kow the rest of the acta of Solomon, fiist and last, are they not 
written in the bock of Nathan the p'c^hei, and in the prophesy of 
Ahijdh the Shiltmie, and in the visions of Iddo the seer against 
Jeroboam the son of Sebat. 

In numerous other passages of Chronicles, we find writers 
of Acts mentioned : 

II Chbom. xii, 16. Nov the acta of Rahohoam, first and last, 
an they not written in the book of ShemauA the praphd end of Iddo 
the seer concerning geneok^ee 1 

— xiii, 23. And the test of the acts of Abijah, and his ways, and 
bis aayiugs, ate written in the story oftheprophei Iddo, 

— zx, 34. Now the rest of the acts of Jehoshaphat, iirst and last , 
behold, they an written in the fiooto/JiiAu thesosof Haiiaiu,who 
is mentitmed in Uie book of tlie Einga of LnaeL 
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n Chbon. xxvi, 32. Nov the lest of ttie acta of Uzziab, fint 
and last, did Isaiah the^rophU, the son of Amoz, write. 

— xzix, 30. MoKover Hezokiah the king and the princes com- 
manded the Levites to eing praises unto the liOid ^th the words of 
Dtmd, and of ^sopA the seer. 

— TTTJi, 32. Kow the rest of the acts of Hezekiah, .and hie 
goodness, behold they ate written in the vision of Isaiah the prophet, 
the son of Amoz, and in the bo<^ of the kings of Jvdah and Israel. 

— xxxT, 25. And Jeiemiah lamented for Josiah, and all the sing- 
ing men and the ringing women spake of Josiah in their lamentations 
to this day, and made them an ordinance in Israel : and, behold, they 
are written in the LamtiUaHms. 

Besides these varioua books, the authors of which are 
named, we have the " Chronicles of the Kingi of Israel and 
Judah" referred to more than thirty times at least Of the 
manner in which they are mentioned, the following is an 
example : 

I Kings, xiv, 19. And the test of the acta of Jeroboam, how he 
waited, and how he reigned, behold they ate written in the bo<A of 
the da-onicles of the kings of Israel. 

The book of the " Chronicles of the Kings of Israel" is 
mentioned altogether in nineteen places : — I Kings, xiv, 19 : 
XV, 31 ; xvi, 5. I*. 20, 27 : xxii, 39. II Kings, i, 18 : x, 34 : 
xiii, 3. 12 : xiv, 15. 28 : xv, 11. 15. 21. 26. 31. 

The hook of the " Chronicles of the Kings of Judah " is 
similarly mentioned in I Kings, ziv, 29 : xv, 7. 23 : xxii, 45 : 
II Kings, viii, 23 : xii, 19 : xiv, 18: xv, 6. 36 : xvi, 19 : xx, 
20 : xxi, 25 : xxiii, 28. 

These quotations are found in our present hooks of Kings ; 
and in the Chronicles are quoted, in a similar manner, "the 
hook of the kings of Judah," and " the book of the kings 
of Israel," — or, unitedly, " the book of the kings of Judah 
and Israel," — they are mentioned in II Chronicles xvi, 11 : 
XX, 34 : XXV, 26 : xxvii, 7 ; xxviii, 26 ; xzxii, 32 : xxziii, 
18 : XXKV, 27 : xxxvi, 8. 

In some of these places the subject admits the supposition 
tliat our existing books of Kings are referred to ; but it also 
admits of the same view which has been taken above, namely, 
that earher writings are quoted. 
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§ 4. Differevt names ffimn to the Almighty. 

An argument in favour of the theory that the Pentateuch 
is a compilation from earlier records baa been founded on the 
variation of name given to the Supreme Being. 

In the fii-at chapter of Genesis, to the fourth verse of the 
second chapter, he is called Elohim, " the Gods," which occurs 
thirty-five times, and he is there called hy no other name. 
Bnt in the rest of Chapter ii, and in Chapter iii, (except by 
the serpent, who also calls him Elohim) he is otherwise 
named Jehovah Elohim, which we translate the " Lord Gkid," 
and this name occurs twenty times. The use of these terms 
as here described, is a peculiarity which could not well have 
happened, in the original and entire composition of one age, 
one country, and one man For however the mysterious 
meaning of the terms themselves may be discriminated, yet 
Elohim in the first chapter, and Jehovah Elohim, in the 
second and third, are evidently used in a synonymous sense, 
and precisely the same operations tire ascribed to them. 

For this reason many critics have come to the reasonable 
conclusion that our present text has been formed out of two 
separate traditions or histories, in each of which one or the 
other of those names was used to denote the Almighty in 
describing the creation of the world. As this notion has been 
abundantiy discussed in several works of great repute, and 
indeed has necessarily found a place in almost eveiy work 
which treats of the Bible and its contents, it is needless here 
to add more than a few remarks on the subject. The early 
chapters of the Bible, in which the name Elohim appears, 
mixed with others, where Jehovah is the name of God, will 
be found to contain a continuous narrative of the Creation ; 
to which tiie Jehovistic parts, as they have been termed, present 
in one respect a parallel, and in another a contrast. In one 
of these we may infer that woman was created as well as 
man — "male and female created he them." (Gen. i, 27,) — 
whereas in the corresponding part of the other narrative, 
man alone is the created being, and, when a deep sleep had 
fallen upon Adam, the Almighty Creator took from his side 
" one of his ribs, and closed up the fiesh thereof," and &om 
this rib " made he a woman, and brought her to the man " 
(ii, 22). In a similar manner all the earlier part of the 
Kble shows marks of two traditions blended into a contin- 
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□0118 narratiTev some of which have Jehovah, otbeiB lElohim, 
and otheia a^in a combination of the two, Jehovsh Elohim, 
to designate the Almighty. The last of these epithets, that 
which is combined out of the other two, at length prevailed 
over them, and the Jews, adopting the general name Elohim, 
although of plural number, from the inhabitants of the 
Promised Land, among whom they settled, and who appro- 
priately used a plural name for the multitude of gods whom 
they worshipped, added to it the name of Jehovah, whom 
they especially adored, and whom we still worship under the 
name of the " Lord Qod," in contradistinction to all the 
deities of heathen nations. 

But several other appellations also, as Adonai and Shaddai, 
are found in vanous parts of the Old Testament, and all 
designate the Supreme Being, with equal propriety. They 
appear to be independent of one another, and neither by 
metaphor, etymology or periphrasis, can be reduced to one 
origin, as Deity and Divinity from Dens in Latin, the 
Supreme Being, and other similar expressions, which are 
fouod in all the modem languages. The name Adonai, 
adopted without doubt from one of the Canaanitish nations, 
may be identified with Adonis, who appears at an early 
period in the f hcenician, the Grecian, and afterwards the 
Eoman Mythology. The name seems to have been retained 
much later, and even perhaps by Christians ; for we find in 
the learned work o£ Fabricius, (i, 22,) a psalm, absurdly 
ascribed to Adam, in which the five sections begin each with 
these words : 

Adonai Domine Dens mens, se- My Lord Adonai, pity me aocoi^ 
cundum magnani misericoidiam ing to thy great mocy. 

tuam miserere mei I 
The name Jehovah also, or rather the combination of 
Hebrew letters, which we pronounce Jehovah, but which 
is variously written by ancient authors lAO, lEVO, &c., is 
clearly identified with Jove, whose worship was introduced 
at an early date among the Etruscans, and Eli (related to 
Elohim) is identical with Ali, or Allah, the name of God over 
a large part of Arabia, and other Mahometan countries, 
where the Arabic tongue wholly or in part prevaUs. 
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CHAPTER Vt 

CHBONOLOQICAX. SUUKABT OF JEWISH HISTOBT. 

Tbe Hebrew Scriptures contain the most ancieiit accounts 
now existing of the world and of the human race. On this 
head they are often described as presenting a remarkable and 
pleasing contrast to the early histories of the Greeks, the 
Bomans, and all other ancient nations that we are now 
acquainted with. In these last we trace with difficulty a 
few obscure facta preserved to us by tbe poets, who trans- 
mitted with all the embelliahments of poetry and fable, 
what they had received from oral tradition. I do not speak 
of those stupendous monuments which coyer tbe plains of 
Arabia, Asia, and the East^ or of our own remains at Stone- 
henge, Avebury, and elsewhere. These, if we could read, 
them, would probably tell us of events as ancient as those 
which are recorded in the Pentateuch ; but the comparison 
which we are instituting, concerns written records only, in 
which particular the Jews claim precedence over all other 
nations. For the Hebretv scriptures give us a minute and 
even dramatic description of events which precede by many 
centuries all other historical records or traditions. 

NotwithstandiDg this distinction, the chronology of the 
events related in the Bible st&nds as much in need of eluci- 
dation as that of tbe Grecian histories. Both are based apon 
the probable duration of human life, and on a system of 
genealogies, which, though tolerably accurate on tbe whole, 
is liable to many an error in its component parts. 

Although the remarks which I shall here make upon 
Bible Chronology may afford little interest to those who 
confine themselves to the practical lessons which this book 
will teach, yet this work would bo incomplete, in the esti- 
mation of critical readers, if I were wholly to pass over the 
subject of which we are now speaking. To all zealous 
inquirers ailer truth, the data on which the period of history 
contained in the Old Testament has been fixed from the year 
4004 to tiie year 400 before Christ, cannot but furnish the 
most lively and enduring interest Yet with aU tbe questions 
that are connected with this ample subject we cannot occupy 
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onrselTes, — partly for 'want of space, but more from inability 
to throw light upon the subject. Ths points more parti- . 
cularly alluded to are: 1. llie extraordinary duration of 
human life recorded in the history of the early patriarchs ; 
and 2. The allegorical character ascribed by some writers, as 
Philo the Jew, among the ancients, and many others, even 
Churchmen in modem times, to the accounts of the Creation, 
the Fall of Man, his consequent expulsion from Paradise, the 
Deluge, and many other events, which are related in the 
book of Genesis, but have no counterpart in any events that 
hawe happened in the worid since that time. If these 
histories are allegorical, and were written as such, to convey, 
by a series of types, lessons of morality and practical religion 
to a rude race, from whom the truths of Science, and the true 
lights of God's physical universe were hopelessly shut out ; 
such an opinion respecting those extraordinary features 
which are impressed upon the first chapters of our Bible 
would render it a superfluous task to arrange the chronology 
of events, when their moral character, and not their reality, 
is all that concerned the people, to whom they were firat 
addressed. 

Whatever may be the truth on these exciting topics, whilst 
we might show, on the one hand, the inutility, in a practical 
point of view, of attempting to confirm the literal interpre- 
tation, we should equally abstain £rom treating t.oo roughly 
the received system of chronology for that part of our Bible 
which treats of the patriarehs who lived before the flood. 
It is also a fortunate cireumstance for those who are moderate 
and cautious in handling a book of such importance to 
Christians, that the principal difficulty arising from con- 
flicting authorities is confined almost wholly to those who 
came immediately after or before the flood : but does not so 
much afl'ect the historic period of Jewish history from the 
Exode to the extinction of the monarchy. 

In speaking of the authorities for the chronology of the 
Bible, we use a plural term to designate what, on examina- 
tion, will turn out to be a singular idea. The only sources 
from which our knowledge of the Jewish history is derived, 
are: 1. The Hebrew Bible. 2. The Septuagint; and 3. 
Joaepbus's Antiquities of the Jews. But these three, appa- 
reutiy distincti are, however, one and the same witness. 
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The Septnagint trandation of the Bible yraa taken from the 
Hebrew text ; and it seems that Josephus bad little other 
source of information for his history than the Hebrew Bible 
iteelf. And yet tiie chronology of these three authoriti^, as 
we now have them, TBiies in the dates more than a thousand 
years, the one from the other. It is impossible to explain 
this in any other way than by supposing that the texts of 
these writers hare been altered. It is difficult to conceive 
that unintentional errors have crept in, to such an amount, 
by the carelessness of scribes ; for the errors are all based 
upon a system which shews intention — not, certainly, neglect. 
We find that, for the antediluvian period, the variation 
between the Hebrew Bibleand the Septuagint is 606 years; 
whilst that between the Hebrew text and Josephus is 600 
years. If we consult the Samaritan copies of the Bible, the 
subject becomes still more perplexing, for their antediluvian 
chronology falls short of the Hebrew text by 349 years ; 
and Julius Africanus and Theophilus, two early Christian 
chronologers, have arrived at results which differ from all 
the former. 

Subjoined is a scheme of the sis systems of antediluvian 
chronology, from which the reader will see how hopeless is 
the possibility of ever arriving at the truth. The first 
column, in each case, denotes the age of the patriarch before 
the birth of bis son : the second column indicates the residue 
of his life. 

TABLE I. From tek Cbkatton to thk Flood. 

Hdbrew. Sephuig. Simar. Joseph. Thooph. Afrlc. 

1 Adam 130 800 230 700 130 800 230 700 230 TOO 230 TOO 

2 Beth 105 80T 205 TOT 105 80T 205 TOT 205 TOT 205 TOT 

3 EnoB 90 815 190 715 90 817 190 715 190 715 190 715 

4 Cunan 70 840 170 740 70 S40 170 740 170 740 170 T40 

5 MkluOaleel 65 830 165 730 65 830 165 730 165 730 165 T30 
fl Jared 162 800 162 800 62 785 162 800 162 800 162 800 

7 Enoch 65 30O 165 200 65 300 165 200 165 200 165 200 

8 MethuwUh 187 T82 187 782 67 663 187 782 167 802 187 782 

9 Lamech 182 595 188 S65 63 GOO 182 595 ISS 589 188 589 
10 Noah 600 600 600 600 600 600 

Total bitork — — 

THE Flood 1656 2262 130T 2256 2242 2262 

The sum total of the ten generations in the first column of 
each system, gives the length of time between the Creation 
and the Flood. The duration of the Flood, a year and ten 
days, irom the 600th year of Noah, the l7th day of the 2fld 
month, to the 27th day of the 2nd month in the following 
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403 130 330 130 303 130 303 130 303 130 303 

84 430 134 270 134 370 131 330 134 330 134 339 

30 209 130 209 130 109 130 109 130 109 130 109 

32 207 132 207 132 107 130 107 130 107 130 107 

30 200 130 200 130 100 132 100 130 100 130 100 

29 119 79 120 79 69 120 69 75 73 79 69 

70 135 70 136 70 135 TO 135 70 13S 70 135 

75 75 75 75 76 76 
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year, is sapposed to be compreased into an historical poiDt, 
namely tbe end of Noah's 600th year, and the beginning of 
hifl 601st year, in order to prevent the year of the Flood 
fiwm being reckoned twice. 

TABLE n.—Tsax thi Flood to the Call or Abkahiu. 

Hsbmr, Septiug. Bunu. Jatth. Tluoril. AMe. 

11 Sliem 2 600 S 500 2 600 12 

12 Arphftud 35 ^.03 136 330 136 303 135 303 135 303 135 303 
18 Halah "" "" 
14 Heber 
16 Feleg 

16 Ben 

17 8«rag 

18 NkhoT 

19 Tereh 

20 Abraham 
Total oi SBCont 

PmuOD 367 1017 1017 1068 1011 1015 

At Chapter xi, 10, Sbem is said to have begotten Arphaxad 
two years after the Flood. This may perhaps be reckoned 
from the time when the Flood began : they .were one year 
and ten days in the ark. 

In Chapter v, 32, we read, " Noah was 500 years old ; and 
Noah begat Shem." Again, in Chapter vii, 6, Noah was 600 
years old at the time of the flood : from this it follows that 
Shem must then have been 100 years old ; but in Chapter xi, 
10, it is stated that Shem was 100 years old when he begat 
Arphazad, which was two years after the Flood. There is 
here evidently an error, however slight, on one side or the 
other, and this will at once show to the intelligent reader 
the utter impossibility of making a correct chronology for 
this period, when the only data are at variance. 

From the Call of Abraham to the Exode are reckoned 4S0 
years, on data equally at variance with one another, as in the 
two former periods. 

The principal diflSculty which we have here to contend 
with is the statement made to Abraham, that his seed should 
be oppressed in a foreign land four hundred and thirty yeara. 
But elsewhere (Qenesis xv, 13, 16, and Acts vii, 6,) the 
number is four hundred only, perhaps in round numbers, the 
writer not caring to be exact. An ordinary reader would 
suppose that this period waa to begin at the time when the 
second Pharoah, who " knew not Joseph," did oppress the 
leraelities. But, as only two generations intervene between 
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Hoses and Levi, one of Jacob's sons, aad aa the days of 
patriaichal longevity weie long gone by, it in imposBible to 
reckon 430 years between the actual bondage and tbeExode. 
A more roinnte exajnination of tbia subject will be given in 
a futore chapter. 

The Exode of the Israelites, under Moses, according to the 
systeiQ of chronology usually adopted, took place in the year 
1491 before Christ. Forty years were spent in the Arabian 
deserts; bat the few events, which there took place, are 
briefly described, and it is difficult to arrange them in order 
as they happened. 

The year 1451, then, is our next date of importance, being 
the year in which Joshua led the Israelites into the Promised 
Land. From this point to the election of Eling Saul, which 
was the beginning of the Jewish monarchy, the chronology is 
still more vague and uncertain than in the preceding periods ; 
and all the systems vary both in its general duration and in 
the length of its sevend parts. The order of events is not 
accurately pointed out in Joshua, Judges, or the books of 
Samuel, and it is only possible to arrive at an approximative 
result by adding together the different sum totals of years 
occupied by the different evento. Thus the following 
particulars are all that can be gathered from the books 
themselves : 

Government of Joshua and the elders — un/xriain 

Servitude under the Mesopotamions ----- S 

Government of Othniel iO 

Servitude to Moab 18 

Government of Ehud 80 

Servitude to the Philistines — rmcertaia . . - . 

Government of Shamgar — uneerlam 

Servitude to the Canaanitos 20 

Government of Deborah and Barak - - - - ■ 40 

Servitude to Mldian 7 

Grovemment of Gideon iO 

Abimdech made king 3 

Government of Tola 2S 

Government of Jair 22 

Servitude to the Ammonites 18 

Goveniment of Jephthah 6 

— — Ibzan : - 7 

_ _ Ekm 10 
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Govenunent of Abdon 8 . 

Servitude to the Philistines and Govenunent of SEimson - 40 

Government of Eli 40 

Interval — uncertain 

Govemment of Samael 20 

Total of the Judges nntU the election of King Saul besidee 

foni unceitcdn intfirvals 460 

From the vanouB breaks which occur in the foregoing 
table, it is impoesible to arrive ftt the exact length of time 
during which the Judges ruled IsraeL The same circum- 
stance therefore leaves it uncertain in what year before the 
Christian era King Saul began to reign. But a^ it is desir- 
able to fix on some date, as near as can be found to the right 
one, chrenologers have generally agreed to assume the year 
B.C. 1095, B3 that firom which the beginning of Saul's reign 
is to be counted. But two difficulties here attend us: 1. 
Whether the early part of Saul's reign was not coincident 
with the last years of Samuel's judgeship; and 2. It is 
unknown how long Saul reigned. St Paul, indeed, tells us, 
in the passage before quoted, that Saul reigned 40 years, and 
in this statement we are compelled to acquiesce, because we 
have no better data to guide us. The reigns of David and 
Solomon, also, are reckoned each at 40 years — a coincidence 
which tells strongly in favour of its traditional character, for 
no authentic history can furnish an instance of three suc- 
cessive kings reigning so long, and each the same number of 
years. 

We now arrive at the next epoch in Jewish history, the 
dismemberment of the monarehy into the two smaller king- 
doms of Judah and Israel. 

Date at Saul's accession-- - - - B.C. 1095 

40 yeaia, the reign of Saul ended .... 1056 
40 — — David ended . - - - 1015 

40 — — Solomon ended and the kingdom 

— divided 976 

120 Total 

From this point down to the time of the Captivity, there 
is still much difficulty in arriving at exact dat«8, and there 
are several inaccuracies which can now only be remedied by 
conjecture ; as, for instance, we read in II Kings i, 17, that 
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Jehoram, son of Ahab, king of Israel, and brother of Ahaziah 
Aiiab's son, began to reign in the 2nd year of Jehoram, son 
of Jehoshaphat, king of Judah, -whereas we read in the same 
book of Kings iii, 1, that he began to reign in the 18th year 
of Jehoshaphat, father of the same Jehoram, king of Judah. 
Sach diacrepanoies as these require no comment. They are 
unavoidable in the case of a nation whose existence had been 
broken up and held in abeyance seventy years, whilst their 
cities were sacked, their treaaures torn from them, and their 
wives and daughters led away to sit down and weep by the 
waters of Babylon, when th^ remembered that th^ were 
daughters of Sion, and bad once been so happy I What 
records could survive so great a national desolation 1 It is 
wonderful that any history of preceding events should have 
been preserved at all ; but that a work like the Book of the 
Old Testament should have been compiled out of the relics 
of andent Hebrew records, and be free frvm the blemishes 
which we are now pointing out, is a fact which has no 
parallel in the history of any other nation. 

OBEOHOLOOIGAL ODTLINB FROH 
TI 

B.G. Emos or Judah. 
976 Behoboam, 1st year 
966 Abijam, lot year . 
966 Asa, lat Tear 
964 — . 
963 — Sidyear . 
930 — 26th year . 
929 — 27th year . 
926 — Sletyeai . 
918 — 38th year . 
914 Jahoahq)hatf 1st year 
897 — 17th year . 
g96 _ lethyear . 
892 Jehoram, lat year 
886 Ahaziah, One year 



THE DIVIBIOH OF THE KINdDOH TO 

OAPTrvrrr. 

Emos 07 IsaAiL. 
Jeroboam, 1st year 

— 18th year 

— 20th year 
Kabad, 1st year 
Baaaha, lat year 
Blah, let yeat 

. Zimri reigned 7 days 
Omri, lat year 
Ahab, lat yeat 
— 4th year 
Ahaaah, lat year 
Jehoram, let year 
— ■ fith year 
— 12th year. 

We get this concurrence of dates from II Kings, viii, 25 ; 
but in the next chapter, ix, 29, we read that Ahaziah became 
king of Judah in the 11th year of Jehoram, king of Israel 

884 Athaliah, let yeai . . Jehn, let year 

878 Jehoaah, oi Joaah, lat year . — 7th year 

4 
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856 Jehoaah, or Joash, 23id 7MI . Jelioahaz, 1st year. 
8il — 37th year . , . Joash, 1st yeai 
839 Amariah, lat yeoi . . — 2nd year 

826 — 16th year . . . Jeroboam 11 years. 

In II Kings, xlv, 21, we read that Amaziab was slain, 
and that his son Aznriah was made king in hia stead ; 
that Jeroboam II became king of Israel at the same time, 
and reigned forty-one years. But in chapter xv, 1, we read 
that A^triab began to reign in the 27th year of Jeroboam II, 
and reigned fifly-two years. This discrepancy is explained 
by the sapposition that the 27th year may mean really the 
16th year of Jeroboam II, for that during the ten preceding 
years he may have reigned jointly with his father. But 
this explanation is wholly unsupported, and the chronology 
from this point is so obscure that it may suffice for the pur- 
pose of reference to add the names oiJy of the succeeding 
kings, together with the dates which arc generally assigned 
to them in our ordinary tables of chronology. 
810 Ai wTf t^ or Uzziah, 1st year . 



773 - 


33rd 


year. 


Zachariah, one year 


772 — 


39th 


year. 


Bhallum — Menahem, let 
year 


770 — 






Pul imposes a tribute on 
Menahem 


761 — 


SOtli 


year. 


Pekahiah, Istyeai 


769 , — 


62iid 


yeai. 


Pektth, Ist year 


768 JoOiim 








742 Aha)!, iBt yew 








740 — . . 






FiBST CAPTTviTr by 
Tiglath-pileset 


729 ~ imyew 






Hoshea 


726 Hezekiah, iBt yeu 




— Srfyear 


721 . 






— 9th year 


698 MamuBet, l,t jnai 












by Sh^maneeer, fcii^ of 








Assyria 


678 — 






Third Captititt by 
Esarhaddon. 



643 AmoD, 1st year . 
641 Jodah, Ist year . 
610 Jehoabaz — JAoiakini, lit ysar. 
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606 FiBBT Captititt. 

Jekoiachim eappoeed to ba 

otherriwcalledJeconiahand 

Coniah — Sboomd CAPnvmr. 

699 MatUniah or . Zedokish, Isb 

year. 
688 Thuuo Captititt, by ISaha- 

chsdsezzar. 
636 Date of the edict of Cttos, 

anthoiiang the Jews to le- 

tnm into theiz own country. 
516 The Temple ia finished and 

dedicated in the sixth year 

of Dariufl, king of Persia. 
467 Eaa goes down irom Babylon 

to Jemaalem in the aeyenth 

year of Artaxeizee, king of 

Paraia. 
445 tTehemiah goes to Jeniaalem 

in the twentieth year of 

Artaxerxes. 

From there having been three different idTasions of Judah> 
and three of larael, at all of which large numbers of captives 
were carried away to Babylon, it is doubtful which of these 
is to be taken as the beginning of the seventy years spoken 
of by the prophets. If the tirat of the six in 740 ia fixed on 
it ia evident that the seventy years will be extended to 
more than 200 ; the return of the Jews took place in the 
first year of Cyrus king of Persia, which is generally calcu- 
lated to &11 in B.C. 536. If, however, the last and final 
captivity 'of Judah alone (Israel having todg Educe disap- 
peared from the scene), in 606, is taken, wa shall then have 
an exact period of 70 years, if, at leasts it is certain that 
Cyrus began to reign in 536. But this, also, is doubtful ; 
nay, it is hardly possible to fix the first year of Cyrus's reign 
to 536, without supposing that, what was considered as his 
first year in Persia, was not hiB fint year in Media, and that 
this date was reckoned in a third and different manner at 
Babylon. But, even if we could clearly arrive at the seventy 
yeara as dating firom 606, yet there is still a difficulty to 
surmount ; for the kingdom of Judah did not cease until 588 
— only 52 years before the first year of Cyrus ; and the Jewi^ 
4—2 
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people atill intiabited, and no donbt tilled the land up to tha>t 
year. The luid, therefore, did not rest from tillage ttad did 
not then begin to " recover her sabbaths," as announced bj 
the prophet. But this ia understood to have been the 
object of its IjJng waste, that the people might be punished 
just aa many years as the Sabbatical years, which had been 
neglected, should amount to in number. It results therefore 
that the "seventy years" must not be measured too acpu- 
rately. We must anderstand the term to denote a long 
period, approaching near to seventy, but without any minute 
specification of its duration. 

It is unnecessary to protract this sketch of Bible Chrono- 
logy any further ; because we have brought it down to the 
reign of Cyrus the Peisian, in whose fiiat year the Jews 
returned to their own land and in process of time rebuilt 
their famous temple. It is the opinion of many, bat no 
donbt an emmeous opinion, that the historic period of the 
existence of this remarkable people begins at ^is point, for 
there is no evidence that we still posaess any original records 
earlier than this date — our existing books seem to be a com- 
pilation made from scattered original documents collected 
■and edited by Ezra and his successors. 

One object of this work is to show that the whole subject 
of Bible Chronology is hopelessly obscure, wliich hardly 
would be so if we had accounts of each event recorded by 
contemporary writers ; and that those who compiled our 
present books, although they have done their best^ have 
failed to recover what the ruthless Babylonian, sent down 
upon them by Providence like a wolf on the fold, had utterly 
and irretrievably desJroyed, 



CHAPTER VII. 

flBSZ APPEABAITCE or THE BIBLE IN EnBOFE. — JOSE^IUS. — 
SKETCH OK HIS LIFE AND WOBK& 

In the year 71 of the Christian Era Vespasian and his son 
Titus, with all the pride and pomp of Imperial power, led up 
to the Roman Capitol the triumphal procession which indi- 
cated the downiall of the Jewish nation. We learn from 
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Joaephas* that, " last of tiie spoila " vhich were then, with 
coarse aod nnfeeling pride, exhibited to the Roman populace, 
" was brought the Law of Vie Jews." Another passage firom 
the aatobiography of the same writer tella us that amongst 
other gifts received from the Emperor were the "Sacred 
Books," which he choae above all the captive treaaares as 
meet likely to console him for the otter destruction of his 
people. The principal work of Josephos is his " Antiquities 
<^ the Jews," wherein he closely copies the Bible narrative, 
and, OS he always quotes Ms authority under the name of 
tiie " Sacred Books," and intimates that his intentions are to 
inform the heathen world more fiilly about the histoiy of his 
counbymen, it is not an unreasonable supposition that the 
Book of the Old Testament was, until then, generally 
unknown to the Greeks and BomAns in Europe. The term 
sacred was applied by the ancients to those books which 
were kept apart &om the public, and known only to tiie 
iniUated or privil^ed classes. It is not, indeed, to be 
denied that at Antioch, Babylon, and Alexandria, where 
there were lai^ colonies of Jews speaking the Qieek 
tongue, the knowledge of the Jewish sacred volume could 
scarcely be kept &om many strangers with whom the Jewish 
residents were in daily communication. Moreover, the fact 
of there having been at least one Greek translation — the 
Septua^int — current in the countries round Judea, at or 
soon after, if not long before, the time of Christ, predudea 
us &om supposing that the whole Bible was confined to the 
priestly class. But, when we find &om a passage in the poet 
Juvenal that, even fifty years after the time of Josephus, the 
Book of Moses is termed the secret or m/ysterioviS volume, 
we cannot believe that a work so interesting would have 
remained so little known, unless it were the set design of the 
priests to keep the knowledge of it to themselves. Such a 
mode of acting has been found in all countries, ages, and 
religions ; nearly fifteen hnndred years passed away before 
the still more beautiful volume of the New Testunent 
became known to the world at large, aod even now it is 
kept as much as possible, by the priests of the largest section 

* De Bello Jnduco, vii. t. IL Joaephiu dona of anoieiit irritera givM u 
k full aooooiit ot the Romku Cooq^neit ctf JvcUm. It ia muoh euiar to 
Mqoiesoe in the kothenticit; of Uua anthor'a workg than to goe** by iny 
Kretch of the imagination who else could have written them. 
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of ChTistiana, from tbe knowledge dt the Uity. Nor can it 
be said that when the Jewish Scriptoree fell into the hands 
of Josepbus, they were then free from eveiy hindrance 
which might impede their circuktion. For Josepbns, proad 
of his position at tbe Roman Court, and ambiUons of the 
bonoars due to authonhip on a new subject, would be little 
eager to put forward an ancient book, the fame of which 
might eclipse his own. Nor would he, moreover, be willing 
to produce as his authority an authentic narrative from 
which his own history of the Jews deviated bo signally. It 
is therefore highly probable that the Book of the Load, and 
indeed the whole Hebrew Bible did not gain much publicity 
in the heathen world by having been consigned by Titus to 
the care of the Jewish writer Josepbns. We may also 
believe that his own writings were designed quite as much 
for Jews, speaking the Greek tongue, of whom there were 
great numbers in the large Grecian cities of Egypt and Ania, 
as for the heathen world. 

A short account of this writer and bis work will be inter- 
esting, and may be useful in our examination of the New 
Testament in tbe second volume of this work. 

Joseph, the son of Mathias, a Jewish priest, was bom at 
Jenifialem in the year of our Lord 37, about sis years after 
Christ's erucifiKion. His name Josephus, by which he is 
usually called, is merely the Latin form of the Hebrew 
original, and his prtenomen, Flavins, was adopted by him 
late in life in bononr of the Flavian family, of which 
Vespasian, and after him Titus, was the head. The &niily 
of Josephus was aneient and distinguished, tracing its origin 
to tbe first of the twenty-four old priestly courses, and bis 
mother was lineaUy descended from the Asmonean princee. 
Whilst still a child he was remarkable for his wit and undei^ 
standing ; at tbe age of fourteen he was so fond of letters, 
that the chief [«iestB meeting at his father's house used to 
put to him difficult questions about the Jewish lav. When 
he was sixteen yeara old, he resolved to learn the 
doctrines and ojunions of tbe three chief sects of the 
Jews — the Pharisees, the Sadduceea, «aA the Essenes: in 
order that, by a minute inquiry into the tenets of their 
philosophy, he might determine which he should himself 
follow. Havjng beard that one Banas, an Essene, was living 
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the life of a benaifc in the desert, making his raimeDt from 
the trees, his food from the fruits of the earth, bathing in 
cold water at all seasons of the year, and asing every kind 
of mortification to increase his sanctity, Josephus became 
ambitious of imitating so holy an example, and accordingly 
joined him in hin cell. But when he had spent three years 
of pain and penance in the wilderness his zeal was tamed, 
and at the age of nineteen he again entered the bus; 
world, leaving bis companion and teacher to aim ^one at th 
rewards of his solitary philosophy. He now joined tl 
Pharisees, in whose doctrines he found plenty of that worl^- 
liness which, after all, does less harm to the progress of man- 
kind than the harsh, self-denying asceticism of the Esseues. 
In the twenty-nintii year of his ^e Josephus undertook 
a voyage to Rome, to make interest in &vour of some priests 
who had been sent thither by Felix to answer some unim- 
portant charge. On this voyage he was shipwrecked, and in 
great danger of being drowned. Eighty of those who were on 
board saved their lives by swimming, and were picked up by 
a ship from Cyrene. - On his arrivaj at PuteoU, the usual 
landing-place at that time, Josephus made acquaintance with 
Aliturus, an actor, who was of Jewish birth, and in high 
credit with the Empress Poppsea. fiy his intervention 
Joraphus obtained the release of the prisoners, as well as 
valuable presents from Foppsea, and returned to Judaea. 
During all this time he had studied carefully and successfully 
the Greek language, which few of his countrymen could 
write, and still fewer pronoonce correctly. On his return 
he found' his countryinen disposed to revolt against the 
power of Borne, a:nd after vainly endeavouring to oppose 
them he joined their cause, and held various commands in 
tbeir armies. At Jotapata, a small town of Galilee, he 
showed bis military skiU by maintaining a siege of forty- 
seven days against Vespasian and Titus, When the town 
was at last taken, forty thousand men were put to death, 
whilst only twelve hundred became prisoners. Josephus, 
with forty others, saved his life in a cava; all his cwnpanions 
but one killed themselves, to escape falling into the hands 
of the Romans, but Josephus and that survivor gave them- 
selves up to the Roman general Vespasian, whose favour he 
soon gaJned by foretelling that he would one day beeoui* 
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maater of the Roman Empira. He went irith the Romans 
to beeiege Jemsalem, and urged hia coantrTmeo to submit to 
their superior power, but the Jews vould not listen to one 
whom they looked upon as a traitor, and the Roman Boldiera 
also were far from holding him in the same light as he was 
held by their commanders. As a reward for his adherence 
to the Roman cause, he was allowed to save more than 200 
of his own kinsmen and friends from the lot of slavery, 
and received a latge grant of land frvm the Emperor. But 
be lived afterwards mostly at Rome, where he stood in high 
favour with all the three princes of the Flavian fiunily. He 
married first a Jewess of Csesarea, but divorced her, and 
took to wife a lady of' Alexandria, who bore him three sons, 
one only of whom — Hyrcanus — lived to be a man. Josephus 
then divorced this wife also, and married s Cretan woman of 
Jewish birth, of high rank and great wealth. 

Whilst living at Rome, Josephus tnmed his attention to 
litoratune, and wrote first a " History of the Jewish War " 
in the Hebrew tongue, for the use of his own countrymen 
dispersed throughout the East. Heafterwards translated the 
work into Greek, and in the fifth century it was translated into 
LatinbyRufinosof Aquileia.orbyCassiodorus. [SeeMnratori, 
AniiqJtaL, 3,929.] It was not until A..D. 93 that he published 
his great work on the " Antiquities of the Jews," in twenty 
booka This work, following in general the Bible narrative, 
ramtains the history of the choeen people from the Creation 
down to the reign of Nero, when the thread of events ia 
taken up by the "History of the Jewish War," before 
published, so that the two together give us an unbroken 
history of the Jews from the creation of the world to the 
destruction of Jerusalem. The end which Josephas proposed 
to himBelf in his longer work was to make his countrymen 
better known to the Greeks and Romans, and to remove the 
contempt in wliich they were generally held by those 
superior nationa " The Antiquities of the Jews " gives us 
&cts not found in the Bible, and it quotes Eastom writers of 
whom we otherwise know nothing; but it di&rs from the 
Bible in ita system of chronology, and also in the remark- 
able fact that it mostly ignores those minunilous circum- 
stances with which, according to the Bible, all the leading 
events of Jewish history are clothed. Josephus allows him- 
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Belf the liberty of adding to the recital of an event circnm- 
stanees which change its entire nature ; in every part of the 
work he repreeenta his countrymen in a point of view likely ' 
to conciliate the respect of the Romans ; and these are 
reasons for thinking that the original Hebrew volume of tiie 
Old Testament would be withheld by Joeephus as much as 
possible froin the knowledge of the heathen public, lest the 
remarkable divergency between that and hia own work 
should bring discredit on the character of his nation or ou 
the truthfulness of his own delineation of it. Mor is it 
needful, in order to substantiate this opinion, to show that 
Josephus has wholly set aside the peculiar tenets of the 
Jews. He has ignored the most striking of their miracles ; 
but be has not ignored tlieir Monotheism, and be would not 
thereby offend the prejudices of philosophers and all the 
educated cUases, for oo one above the condition of an artizan 
or a peasant any longer believed in the plurality of gods 
whose statues adorned the Pantheon in the reigns of the 
Ciesars. The doubt or disbelief which was falling upon 
Jupiter, Jnno, and Hercules, though it might not promote 
the worship of Christ and of the Trinity, would undoubtedly 
stop short of denying the ezistence of a God. We read in 
many passages of heathen writers the name of God used in 
the singular number, and showing that polytheism was going 
out of fiishion, not by a gradual diminution of the number, 
but by a rejection of the principle of a plurality as con- 
trasted with the simple belief of the one God who made and 
upholds all things by his supreme power. This is, io fact, 
the ground whidi Josephus takes in bis works, though the 
nature of the case would lead him to deviate unwittingly 
from aniformly and in every instance following the line of 
argument which he bad at fit^t marked out. Keeping these 
things in mind, we may observe that the " Antiquities of the 
Jews " is a veiy interesting work — both to compare with the 
Old Testament and as affording a faithful picture of Jewish 
manners in the time of the historian himself — whilst it fills 
up a void in Jewish history during the four centuries which 
passed between the writings of Ualachi and the beginning 
of the Christian era. 

Besides the two works just named, Josephus wrote an 
" Answer to Apion," a celebrated grammarian of Egypt who 
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bad given aamncy to many oocieat fictions of Egyptian 
tradition about tbe Jews and also bis own " Life." In tbe 
former work we mnat acquiesce in tbe statementfl of 
Jo9epbu8; for tbe work of bis adversary is no longer 
extant ; but we may lament its loss the less from some infor- 
mation about Apion gleaned from other writers. Pliny 
in one passage of bis Natural History refers him to a class 
of magicians, and in another quotes bis authority for tbe 
existence of a lake in Sicily where nothing sinks, but every- 
thing thrown into it floats upon tbe surface. The same 
Apion is also named by Aulua Oelliua in his amusing work 
" Noctes Atticse," as author of a History of all tbe wonders 
that have been witnessed in Egypt, apparently from tbe 
earliest times. It is to be regretted that Time has not spared 
U6 this work ; for we might have found in it some notice of 
facts connected with Jewish history, and might have seen 
how far Josepbus, wbo extenuated the Jews' miracles, in 
addressing a people superior to his own, may have resented 
ijimil&r conduct in Apion, who addressed the Egyptians, a 
nation more on a par with the Hebrews in arts and general 
civilization. 

In his " Life," also, Josepbus writes against a literary 
adversary, Justus of Tiberias, who like himself, had 
published a "History of tbe War," written with much 
elegance in the Greek language. 



CHAPTER VIII. 

OF THE SEFT0AG1NT TRiXBlATIOS OF THE OLD TESTAKBHT 
— ^THB TABOUUS. 

Tbe Hebrew Scriptures have been often translated into 
foreign languages ; but no version of them seems to have 
been made earlier than the beginning of tbe Christian era, 
into any other language than the Greek, and of the four 
Greek versions, namely that by Aquila, Theodotion, 
Symmachus, and tbe Seventy, the last, said to have been 
made by that number of translators at tbe command 
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of Ptolemy kiog of Egypt, and heace called the Septungint, 
is Uie only one still in existence. There are indeed some 
fragments of six other versiona, and notices of them in the 
works of ancient writers, and it is a curious circumstance 
connected with this subject, that the text of the book of 
Daniel according to Theodotion had up to the present century 
been inserted among the oth4r books of the Septuagint 
version, instead of the real text of the book of Daniel, pro- 
perly belonging to that version. The author of the Intro- 
duction to the critical study of the Scriptures (ii, 175) tells 
us that this rejection of the real book of Daniel arose from 
the very erroneous translations which it contained, and 
that Theodotion 's version was substituted in its place. Hov- 
ever that may be, things remained in this state, until Uie 
year A.D. 1722, when the real Daniel according to tite 
Septuagint, supposed for several centuries to have been lost, 
was published in a folio volume at Rome, and since that 
Ume has often been reprinted, both separately and also in 
parallel columns with the Daniel of Theodotion, in the later 
editions of the Septnagint 

The other three Greek versions, whose authors we know, 
were all made at no earlier period than the middle of the 
second century, when the Jews having been dispersed, 
after the destraction of their city, into various countries, 
were less able to read and perhaps' less able to procure, the 
Bible in their own language. The narrative of Josepbus 
to which reference has before been made at page 53 of this 
volume, would indicate that copies of the Hebrew text, even 
if more than one was saved, were exceedingly rare ; and his 
countrymen, although they were not likely, as imagined by 
certain modem writers, to have spoken Greek previously as 
their native tongue, were not unlikely to acquire it, when 
they found themselves dispersed among the various nations, 
in which it was spoken. To this cause, and to the rise of 
Christianity, which naturally would comprise a large 
majority of Grecian converts, may be assigned the appearance 
of so many Greek versions of the Old Scriptures, as noticed 
and corrected by the Christian Father Origen at the end of 
the Second Centuiy of our era. 

To the decay of the Hebrew language may also be ascribed 
the Tai^ms which made their appearance about that time. 
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The earliest of these Targams, ie. parapfarasaa, in what is 
called the Ohaldee dialect, made for the nse of the Jews 
themselves, when they no longer were able thoroughly to 
nndeistand the older Hebrew dialect, was written by 
Onkelos, who is indeed supposed by Professor Eichhom to 
have been contemporary with Christ, though Baur, Jahn, 
and others with much greater reason place lum with others 
in the second century after the Christian era. For our pre- 
sent purpose therefore, which is to ascertain, on credible 
evidence, the real date and origin of the Hebrew Bible, all 
these Targums or paraphrases may be set aside : for no one 
supposes that the Bible is of a date as recent as the Christian 
era : although it may fairly be said that, if the paraphrases 
which were meant to facilitate the nnderstanding of the 
Hebrew were only written after the Christian era and the 
destruction of the Hebrew nation, the original text itself 
must have remained in drculation and still been read by the 
people up to the date of that great national calamity. 

liiere remains therefore the Septuagint translation, which 
is generally understood to have been made about 280 years 
before Christ ; and this, if true, is a suiHcient proof that the 
Hebrew Bible, from which, however, it varies in many places 
and of which it is here and there a very inaccurate trane- 
lation, was at that time extant and well known. A brief 
notice of the Septuagint will here suffice. 

When Alexander the Great died at Babylon in the year 
323 before Christ, his empire was broken up into its com- 
ponent parts. Ptolemy Soter, son of Lagus, became King 
of Egypt, and in 312 added to his territories Jerusalem and 
the Holy Land, which continued for a hundred years to be 
governed by him and his descendants. A vast number of 
Jews were carried into Egypt, where they settled, and 
learned the Greek language, which was generally spoken at 
Alexandria, a Grecian city. Ptolemy and his descendants 
were great patrons of learning, and there is no reason to 
doubt the assertion of Josephus and Philo Judeens, that the 
Greek translation of the Hebrew Bible was made, wholly or 
in part, in the reign, if not by the command of his son, 
Ptolemy Pbiladelphus. With the critical questions that 
may arise concerning the dialect, grammatical forms, and 
peculiar idiom to be found in that translation, we have 
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nothing to do at preaent : nor need wa here spe^ of the 
miraculous interference of Providence to aid the translators, 
or of the snccessfbl issue of their work ; for these facts may 
be found recorded in the work of Joaepbus and in any 
modem work which profeaaea to take cognizance of Biblical 
inquiries. The existence of the Septui^:int translation 
made from the Hebrew Bible at that tiine, leads to the in- 
ference that Uie Hebrew itself was then extant, or else to 
the less probable conclusion, which nevertbeleas has found its 
advocates, that the Hebrew text is a version and tiie Greek 
Septuagiot on original 



CHAPTER IX. 

TAIUE OF CONTEaiPORAIlT HISTOBT. * 

It has been sud that the authority of historical writings 
depends entirely on its being known who is their author. 
This, however, is not universally true; for many historical 
accounts, mostly fragments, and short treatises, are now in 
existence, the names of whose authors have perished, whilst 
the accounts themselves, being known by the antiquity of 
the M3S. where they are found, or by other means, to be 
contemporary with the events, are of tbe greatest historical 
value. Wo shall, therefore, speak more correctly if we say 
thai an historical record is more likely to contain the truth 
when we know not only who wrote it, but that its author 
had a good opportunity of ascertaining the truth of the 
fiurts which he relates. It is indeed not absolutely necessary 
that both these conditions should exist together; it is suffi- 
:dent that an historical record can be traced bock to the very 
time when the facte which it relatee are said to have 
occurred ; in this case it becomes what is called Contem- 
porary History, which is always considered more valuable 
than any other, though, to give it a place among first-class 
historic^ documents, it is still necessary that we should know 
where or how the writer gained his information, and if pos* 
Bible, we should know who that writer was. This will be 
evident from a few examples. 
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The cUDpaigna of Jolioa Cssar in Britain ate related to 
as by the pen of tliat general himself, whose writings con- 
tain the only authentic records remaining of the eventa 
which happened to the Boman army which tnvaded this 
island. But several of the later Boman writers have re- 
counted the same events, and their narratives, if Ctesar's 
Commentaries had perished, would have given us the only 
account of Caesar's invasion and ita consequences. In read- 
ing their histories, we should naturally have asked the 
question where they obttdned their information, seeing that 
they wrote, some two hundred, some three hundred, and 
others even four hundred years after the events which they 
relate. 

One more illastration may suffice. The Boman historian, 
Livy, wrote in the reign of Augustas : he recounts the 
actions of Bomulus the first Roman king wiUi the greatest 
minuteness, and he not only doee not tell us where he 
obtuned his information, bat he even laments that all the 
early records of Rome were destroyed, when that city was 
burnt by the Gauls. For this reason the early part of 
Livy's history is deservedly looked upon with suspicion and 
unbelief. 

As an instance of the credit which is always ^ven to a 
history known to have been composed at the very time 
when the events which it records are said to h&re occurred, 
we may adduce the valuable history of the PelopouDesian 
war by Thucydides, who commanded an Athenian fleet 
during that war ; and the Retreat of the Ten Thousand by 
Xenophon, to whose military talents mainly was due the 
success with which that retreat was conducted.* 

It is evident that the memory of an event, no matter 
what may have been its magnitude, must entirely perish 
from the earth, if all those who lived at the time should die 
before the account of that event has been taken dowiL in 
writing, or has otherwise been delivered to posterity, by 
monuments, coins, statues, and such other devioes as the 
ingenuity of man has contrived. This r^nark does not, of 
coarse, apply to physical phfenomena, such as the inunda- 

■ In our own timM mky b« qnoted the Hiatory of Kapoleon't otmpaign in 
Bunik by Vbe Connt de S«ffiir, vho wrred in that rsmarkabia mr, and 
whou nuntiTa it T^wded with tha grafttait mpeet, m a work of 
undoubted troth and anthentioitj'. 
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tion of tbe rivers, the falling of avalanchea, the difiruptioos 
of moantaiiiB, earthquakes, Sbc, all of which leave the most 
oonapicuouB memorials in the ruin which they create, and 
the debris which remain behind them. It is true, also, that 
the works of mankind may also, in their remains, convey to 
fature ages an idea of what they once were : thus the works 
of Roman art are ettU tamed up by the plough throughout 
the whole of Western Europe, confirming, beyond a doubt, 
the truth of what we read concerning that mighty people, 
and veriQdng the prediction of the poet, 

Tho time efaall one day come when in that soil, 
The ploughman, as he ploughs the earth with toil, 
Shall tnin up helmets eaten out with rust. 
And gaze at mighty bones boiied beneath the dnst* 
But these imperishable records of the past cannot com- 
muoicate to us the varied movements of man's avarice, 
pride, or ambition : they cannot trace the minute distinc- 
tions which separate the Da.tions of the world : all the busy 
vicissitudes that form the life and soul of that magnificent 
science, which we call written history, cau not be wholly 
handed down to posterity, though they can be usefully 
illustrated, by the ruins which time makes of man's works, 
after their authors have perished. To perpetuate the B«ts, 
the inventions, and the wisdom of our species, no other 
instrument can be used but the pen of ihe writer ; and 
numberless other appliances are needful to give effect to the 
agency of the pen iteel£ Sculpture seems to have supplied 
the place of writing till a very late epoch in the history of 
mankind. Afterwards, when the arts were somewhat 
advanced, wooden taUets, leather, leaves of trees, vellum, 
and parchment were found serviceable to supply the place 
of stone, and it is a reasonable belief that the invention of 
these last materials in conjunction with the use of aa 
alphabet, dates from a period not much iurther back than 
the seventh century before the Christian era. 

It will be grantfHi, then, that our estimate of an historical 
work must depend on the. means which the writer has 

* Scilicet et tempni veiiiet, qanin finibni illii 
Agrioolft, incnrro torrxm molitos antro, 
EieM uveniet Bc&bn rnbigine pila, 
Grsadiaqna effbuia minbitur cub aapnlcrii. 

Viita. Of. i, 4% 
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enjoyed of ascertaining tiie truth of the facts which he 
records ; supposing always that he has honestly employed 
his materials. If we ^ply this remark io the Old Testa- 
ment, it becomes necessary to inquire who are the authors 
of the several books, or, if we cannot ascertain who actoally 
wrote them, whether it can be satis&ctorily shown that the 
authors, whoever they were, had a good opportunity of 
knowing that they wrote nothing but the truth. 



CHAPTER X. 



OF THE BEPtTTED ATJTHOBS OF THE SBVERAL BOOKS N 
THE OLD TESTAMENT. 

In the iatroduction pre6xed to Genesis, in the first -volume 
of D'Oyly and Uant's edition of the Bible, I find the follow- 
ing passage: 

The first five books of the Bible, commonly called the Pentateacb, 
WNs compoBod by Moses, as the concurrent teatimoniee of all ages 
declare ; and, as hath ever been fiimly believed by the Jews, with 
whom the &ct continues to this day to be one of the thirteen 
articles of their creed. The word "Pentateuch" is of Greek 
original ; beii^ compounded of two words, signifying _/ff«, and book 
oTVoIwM. It was probably first prefixed to the Groek veision of 
the "Septaagint^' 01 seventy tianalatois ; to denote Genesis, Exodus, 
Leviticus, Numbers and Deuteronomy : all of which had been 
written by the hand of Uoses in Hebrew, probably in the order in 
which they now stand, though not distributed by their outJior into 
books, but forming one continued work. 

The same editors give us compiled from Br. Gray and 
Bishop Tomline, Uie following remarks concerning the 
reputed author of the book of Joshna : 

The book of Joshiu continuBB the sacred history from the death 
of Moses to the deaths of Joshua and Eleazar, a space of about thiriiy 
yeais. It contains an account of the conquest and division of the 
land of Canaan, the renewal of the covenant with the laiaehtea, 
and the death of Joshua. There are two passages in this book 
which show that it was written by a person who lived at the time 
when the evenb happened. Inthefirstverseof chap, v, the anthor 
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speaks of himself as being ons of thoaa who passed into Gaaaan, b; 
using the expreaaion, " Until ux wok passed over." And in the 
SSth TBise of the following chapter, it appears that the book was 
initten when Bahab was alive : for it is said of her, " she dwelleUi 
in laiael nnto this day." There is not a petfeot agreement among 
the learned, respecting the aatfaor of thia book ; but hj &x the 
inost general opinion is, that it was wdttwi hj Joahna himsell 
The five verses, giving an account of the death of Josbna, were 
added by one of bin successoia, probably by Phinebas or Samuel 

As I shall hereafter enter mon fully into the internal 
evidence which the book of Joshua furnishes, it is unne- 
cessary to say more in this place concerning the two 
passages, which are here quoted as a proof that the woi^ 
is of a contemporary character. The extract is made 
at present, as showing the opinion generally received con- 
cerning the origin of the book of Joshua and its author. 

Of the book of Judges, the same ccnunentators remark : 

This book has been variooaly attributed to Bamnel, to Phinebas, 
to Hezekiah, to Eiekiel, and also to Esia, who is supposed by some 
to have collected it from the memoiis, which the several judges 
leepectively furnished of their own government. It seems, how- 
ever, moat probable, that Bamnel was tiie author ; who, being a 
prophet or aeei, and described in the book of Chronicles as an 
historian, may reasonably be supposed, as he was the last of the 
judges, to have written this part of the Jewish history, since the 
inspired writers abne were permitted to describe those relations, in 
which were interwoven the instructions and judgments of the Lord. 
That it was certainly written before the leign of David is proved 
f^m the following passage, i, 21, "The Jebusites dwell with the 
children of Benjamin unto this day;" for it is certain, II Samuel 
V, 6, that the Jebosites were driven out of the city early in the reign 
of David. 

The assumed &ct of David's expulsi(ni of the Jebusites 
vrill be hereafter noticed. 

Of the book of Ruth a similar statement is made. 

The book of £utb is so called from the name of the person, a 
native of Moab, whose history it contains. It may be considered as 
a supplement to the book of Judges, to wbicb it was joined in the 
Hebrew canon, and the latter port of which it greatiy resembles, 
beiog a detached story belonging to the same period. Butb had a 
son called Obed, who was the grandiather of David ; which dr- 
comstanoe probaUy oocasionsd her history to be written, as the 
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genealogy of David, £com Fbarec the eon of Judah, from wlioin the 
Mesdali was to spring, is here given ; and some commentatora have 
thought the descent of out Saviour &oni Bath, a Gentile Toman, to 
be an intimation of the compiehensive nature of the Chriatdan dia- 
peueation. We are nowhere informed when Ruth lived, bat, a> 
king David was her great-grandson, we may place her history aboat 
1260 years before Christ This book was certainly written after the 
birth of David, chap, iv, 23, and probably by the prophet Samuel, 
Uiough some have attributed it to Hezekiah, and others to Exra. 
Xhe subject of it is of so private a nature, that at the time of its 
being written, the generality of people might not have thought it 
Irorth recording. 

Of tihe first book of Samuel : 

Ibe Hebrews suppose that Samuel wiote tiis twenty-four first 
chapters of the first book, and that the rest were added by the pro- 
phets Gad and Nathan. This opinion is founded on these words in 
the first book of Chronicles, chap, xxix, 29, " Now the acta of 
David the king, first and last, behold, they are written in the book 
of Samuel the aeer, and in the book of Nathan the prophet, and in 
the book of Gad the aeer :" and it is approved by many writera of 
considerable authority. We may therefore assent to this general 
opinion, that Samuel was the aolJior of at least iho great«r part of 
the first book, and that he probably composed it towards the latter 
end of his iif& 

Ifotiiiiig ifl B&id by the commentators above-meDtioned 
conceniiDg the author of the second book of Samuel, but 
ia Bishop Tomlice's Elements of Christian Theology, voL i, 
page 87, ve find the following passage : 

The second book of Samael continues the history of David, after 
the death of Saul, through a space of 40 years. It was probably 
written, as was just now observed, by Gad and Nathan, but it is 
impossible to assign to them their respective parts. 

The same writer, as quoted by the editors of the Bible 
before-mentioned, speaks of the two books of Kings in the 
following manner : 

The two books of Kings formed only one in the Sebrew canon. 
Th^ cannot be positively ascribed to any particular author : some 
have ascribed them to Jeremiah, some to I^ah ; and some, again, 
with more probability, suppose them to have been compiled by Eent, 
tiom the records which were r^ularly kept, both in Jerusalem and 
Samaria, of all public' tranBoctions. These records appear to have 
been made by ^ contemporary prophets, and fiiequ^tly derived 
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Xhmx Qamea from tho kings whose histoiy the;^ contaiiL They &re 
mentioned in many puts of Scriptoie ; thns, in the first book of 
Sings, we read of the book of the Acts of Solomon, which is sap- 
posed to haTe been written hy Nathan, Abjjah and Iddo. We 
elsewhne read that Shemaiah the prophet and Iddo the aeer, wrote 
the acta of Behoboam ; that jelin wrote the acts of Jehosliaphat, and 
Isaiah those of tJzsiah and Hezekiah. We may therefore conclnde, 
that from these public records, and other authentic doomnents, were 
compoeed the two books of Kings ; and the oniformily of their style 
&TOIITS the opinion of their being put into their pieaent shape by 
the same person. 

The two books of Chroniclea are prefaced in the same edi- 
tion of the Bible as follows ; 

The two books of Chionioles formed but one in the Hebrew canon 
which was called the book of Diaries or Journals. In the Septoogint 
vemon they were called, the books of " things omitted," and they 
wei« fiist named the books of Chronicles by St Jerome. They are 
sapposed to be designed as a kind of supplement to the preceding 
books of Scriptore, to supply such important particulars as had been 
omitted, becanse ineonsiBtent with the plan of former booka They 
are generally, and with moch prohalnlity, attributed to Ena, whose 
book which bears his name is written with a similar style of ezpies- 
aon, and appears to be a continuation of them. Eek may haTe 
compiled these books, by the assistance of Haggai and Nehemiah« 
from historical records, and the acconnts of contemporary ptophets. 

The book of Ezra " darivee its name from Ezra the author 
of it ;" accotding to tbose Bame commentaries, and Nehemiah 
is introdaoed as fi^llows : 

The book of STehemiab, being enlgoined in the Hebrew canon to 
that of Esra as a continuation of his history, was often oonrndered as 
his work i and in the Latin and Greek Bibles it la called the second 
book cf Ezra ; but it undoubtedly was written by Xeheniiah, for ha 
professes himself the author of it in the bcginnijag, and uniformly 
speaks in the first person. 

The book of Esther : 

The author of the book is not certainly known. Some of the 
Fatheo mppose it to have been written by Esra ) others contend 
that it was composed by Joachim, high-priest of the Jews, and 
grandson of Josedech. The Talmadists attribute it to the joint 
labours of the great synagogue, which succeeded Ezia in the super- 
intendenoe of tiie canon of Soriptnie, The 30th Terea of the Mh 
5—2 
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chapter of the book has led otherB to b«Ii«Te that Mordecai was tbe 
author ; but vhat is there related to have been vrittea by him, 
seems only to (efer to the <nK»ilarlett«r which he distributed. There 
are, lai^y, other writera who maintaia that the book was the pio- 
dnction of EsUiei's and Mordecai's nuited industry ; and pK^bly 
they may have conuuanicated an accoont of eTents so inteicsting to 
the whole natioD, to the great synagc^oo at Jernsalem, some of 
the m^nbera of which may with great reason be euppoeed to have 
digested the informatioD thus ceoeiTed into its present form. Wtl 
have, however, no sofBcient evidence to detennine, nor ia it, 
peih^)e, of much importance to ascertain precisely, who was the 
aiithoi : but that the book oontaine a ganoine and Jaithful descrip- 
tion of what did actoaUy happen, is certain, not only &om its admis- 
sion into the canon, but also from the institution of the feast of 
Puiim, which from its first establishment has been regularly observed 
asan annual solemnity, on the 14th and 15th of the month Adar, in 
commemoration of the great deliverance which Esther, by bet 
interest, hod procured j and which is even now celebrated among 
the Jews with many peculiar ceremonies, and with r^oicings even 
to intoxication. This festival was called Fnrim, or the feast of lots^ 
(Pub in the Persian language signifying a lot), from the eventi 
mentioned in chap, iii, 7 ; ix, 24. 

The book of Job also is described as an autobiography, 
and the critical reader cannot fail to be amused at the frank- 
nesa vith which the commentator founds this opinion not 
OD any argument that might support it, but on the ad- 
vajitagea which it would furnish to those who maintain 
its authenticity. 

It appears probable that Job himself was the writer of his own 
atory .... If we allow Job himself to have been the writer of the 
book, thei« will be evidently two advantages hereby gained to it ; 
OB firet, that oU olyectionB to the historical troth d it wilt vanish 
at onc^ &0., Sk. 

Psalms: 

The book of Psalms, that is, the book of Hymbs of Praises of the 
Lord, ccoitainB the productions of different writers. These produo- 
tions are called however the Psalms of David, because a great part 
of them were composed by him. Some of them were perhaps pemied 
before and some after, the time of David ; but all of them by peN 
sons under the influence of the Holy Ohost, since all were judged 
ihnthy to be inserted into the canon of Sacred Writ Ezra probably 
eolleeted them into oite book, and placed them in the order which 
they now p 
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Proverb*: 

Tbo FroTeiba, as w» tm mfenned at the begimdng, and in othor 
parts of the book, were irritten, for the most part, hy Solomon, the 
Bon of David ; a man, aa the Sacied Writings aseuie us, peculiarly 
endued with IMvine wisdonk. Whatevei ideas of Ms sap^ior under- 
etaDding we may be led to form! by the particularB recorded of his 
judgment and attainmeDte, we shall find them amply justified on 
pausing the wo^ whi<^ remain, and give testimony of his abilities. 
This uiUghtened monardi, being desiious of employing the wisdom 
which he had leoeived to the advantage of mankind, produced aevenl 
worka for thw inspeotioo. Of these, howeTer, three only wew 
admitted into the canon of Sa<»ed Wiit by Ezra ; the oUiras being 
either not designed for religious instruction, or so mjitilated by time 
and aooident, as to have been judged imperfect. The Book of 
Proverbs, that of Ecclesiastes, and that of the Song of Solomon, are 
all that remain of the vritinge of him, who is related to have spoken 
"three thonsand prDverbs," whose "songs v&ro a thousand and 
five," and who " epakei of trees from the cedar that is in Lebanon, 
even nnto ttke hyssop that spiingeth oat of the waQ," who " spake 
also of beasts, and of fbwl, and of creeping things, and of fishes." 
H, however, many valuable compositions of Solomon have perished, 
we have reason to be grateful for what still remains. Of his Pro- 
verbs and Songs the most excdlent have been providentiallT pre- 
served ; and, as we possess hie doctrinal and Dwral works, we have 
no right to murmur at the loss of his. physical and pbiloeoidiical 
productions. 

But it is Qot contended that King Solomon was th&aatlkor 
of aU the Proverbs contained in t^ book : for 

The I^verbs which are included between the twen^-fifth and 
thirtieth oh^ters, and which constitute the fourth party are supposed 
to have been sdected &om a much greater min^ber by the " men of 
H^^iab ;" that is, by the prophets whom he employed to r«etoM 
the service and the writings of the Church, as Eliakim, and Joah 
and Shebna, and probably Hosea, Micah, and even Isaiah, vriio aH 
flourished in the reign of that monarch, and doubtlessly co^opMated 
with his endeavours to re-eetabUsh true rdigion among the Jews. 
These Provmbs, indeed, appear to have be^^ selected by some col- 
lectors aftM the time of Solomoo, as they r^ieat some which he had 
previously introduced in the former part of the book. The fifth 
part contains the prudent admonitions which Agar the son of Jakeh 
delivered to bis pUpils Ithid and Ucal : these are intruded in the 
30th chapter. It contains, alao^ the precepts winch the mother of 
Lemuel delivered to her son, as deecxibed in the 31st chapter. Con- 
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cerulng these penana, wboae works ue Kosaxed to Uioee of Solomon, 
pommentelois hftve eoterbuned various opuuonB. 

The original words which describe Agui ss the author of the 
thirtieth chapter, might be differently tiansUted ; hut admitting the 
present construction as most natural and just, ve m&y observe, that 
^e generality of the Father and »nciei^t coipnientatoTB have sup- 
posed that, under the name of Agar, Solomon des<^bee himself 
though no satiGfactoij leason can be aesigaed for hie ""pming this 
;uune. Othen, upon tbij insufficient grQuqds, conjecture that 
Agnr and Xiemi^el were inteilocutois with Solomon. Tbo book has 
no appearance of dial<^e, nor is there any interchange of person : 
it is mon probable that though the book was desigued piindpally 
to ooDtUD the sayings of Solomon, otheia might he added by the 
f men of Heiekiah i' and Agui might have been an inspired writOT, 
Thon moral and proverbial smtencea (for such is the import of the 
word Maasa, rendered prophesy) were joined with those of the Wise 
Man, because of the conformity of thur matter. So likewise the 
dignity of the hook is not affected, if we suppose the last chapter 
to have been written by a different hand, and admit the mother of 
Lemqel to have been a Jewish woman, m^od to some neighhom- 
ing prince ; or Ab^'ah, the daughter of the high-priest ^ecfasrish, and 
jpother of king Hesekiah j since in any case iti must he ooi(aidered 
pa the prodactioq of an inspired writer, or it would not have been 
!«ceive^ into the canon of Scripture. But it was perhape meant 
that by I^muel we should understand Solomon; for ihe name 
which signifies one belonging to Ood, might have been given unto 
him as descriptive of his ch4racter, since to Solomon Qod had 
OKpreeslj declared that he would be a father. 

Ecdesiastes : 

The book of Ecclfiffiwt^ is f»Ued ip Hebrew " (Mdeth," m word 
vhiob signifies one who speaks in public ; and which indeed is pro- 
perly tnmaUted by the Greek word Ecclesiaatee, or the Freaohei. 
It is unqnestionaUy the p)Yiduction of Solomon, who for the great 
excellenoyofhisinstructionpiBemphaticallyMyled, "the Preacher:" 
for the writer of it styles himself, "the soq of David, king of 
Jeruaalem," chap, i, 1 ; be 4e8crihes too his wisdom, his riches, hi« 
writings, and hie works in a manner which is applicable only to 
Solomon ; and by all tradition, Jewish and Christian, the book is 
{Attributed to him. It is said by the Jews tQ hqve been written by . 
l)im, upon hie awakening to repentance, aR^ he had been seduced, 
in the decline of life, to idolatry and sin ; and if this be true, it 
affords valuable proo& of the ainoeritj wi^i if hich \w regretted hia 
departure &om righteousness. 
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Song of SolomoQ : 

This book wu mitten l^ Sclomoa, to vhom it ia ezpreatlj 
Mctibed by the Hebieir title. It is ahnort qiuTenally allowed to 
have been a maiiiage-song of tbat monarch, composed on the oel^ 
bntion of bis naptials with s verj beaatifol wom&n. called " the 
" Shnlamite," the daughter, aa has been sui^need, of Pharaoh, and 
the &yoarite and distingnished mfe of Solomon. 

The ProphetJcal books of the Old Testament : 

It is tmirersally aoknowledgedi that the remaining books of the 
-Old Testament, namely the sixteen prophetical books, and the 
Lam^itatioi^ of Jraemiah, were written bj the peraone whoee names 
they bear. Hie prophets profess themselTea to be the raq>ective 
authon of these books : and internal testimony is confirmed both 
by JewiA and (%riatian tradition. 

In these extracts we have the view which ig geaeraJlj 
entertcuned by the Eogtish reader, not based upon any 
investigation of facts, but taken for gninted without exami- 
tion and growing through a long period of time, like many 
other 0[unions which have got possession of the popular 
belief, but which shrink into their due proportio;is vbwthe 
lig;ht of griticism is applied. 



CHAPTER XI. 

tSB CLiiua, or hoses to the AUTEopsmr or tkb rk- 

TATEUCH INTESTIGATED: HBST, 7B0H TRAOITIOir OB 
UNIVEBSAL CONSENT. 

It is admitted by all who have examined this subjeci, that 
the earliest accounts and traditions of all nations are either 
wholly &bulouB, or are so intermingled with fable that it is 
difScult, if not impossible, to distinguish the true from the 
feJse. Of our own island we know almost nothing before 
the invasion of Ctesar : and France, Spain, Oermany, with 
all the rest of northern Europe, are env^t^d in equal 
obscurity until the second century before the Christian 
eera. Bome herself, the conqueror and mistress of the 
civilized world, has nothing to teU us, which merits our 
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belief aniil the third centary before Christ : aU ths aoooonts 
of the four hundred and fifty yeaia preceding the Ptinio 
vara, iire of so legendary a character that they convey no 
clear fiicta to the judgmen^v however they may furnish 
material for poetry to the imagination. Greece, also, the 
parent of European literature, beoomea lost in darkness, 
anterior to the Trojan war ; and even that celebrated cam- 
paign of Europe a^inst Asia, has been so adorned by the 
poets, that beyond the simple &ct of its having happened, 
we cannot rely on any of the detaUs which have come down 
to ua With the exception of Homer alone, who was a poet 
and lived nine hundred years before Christ, we posfiees no 
literary works, except fragments and a few songs, earlier 
than the History of Harodottu written about five hundred 
years only before the Christian era. But from what we 
know of Grecian letters, it is admitted by all that they 
owed their origin to Phcenida, from whence civilization and 
learning are said to have been brought into Europe by the 
Phcenician Cadmus about fourteen hundred years before 
Christ, Tet of the written records of Phoenicia it may with 
truth be said that hardly a particle survives, beyond what 
has been preserved in the Grecian writers, Herodotus, 
DiodoruB, and others. 

Id harmony with this view is the fact (hat all the his- 
tories which we possess, to whatever nation they belong, 
become less credible in proportion to their antiquity ; not 
(hat the writers have invented the facts which they relate, 
but that those facts, having come down to them by oral 
(raditioQ only, have been so altered in the transmission 
from one mouth to another, that it becomes difficult to dis- 
cern their first and ori^nal character. We may form some 
idea of this process, if we compan two separate narratives 
of the same fiict hi^pening in our own times. It is rarely that 
such accounts tally, even in the features of that which they 
deBcribe. It may, even, be doubted whether a single 
jstdated event, witoessed by two different persona, would 
convey exactly the same idea (o the minda of both : but 
when the two come to relate what they have seen, to a third 
person, we can hardly expect that the descriptions will 
coincide in every respect with (be original or with one 
another. Wh^t then will be likely to happen in the case of 
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eveuts vhicb occurred three tiiouBond years ago, sod which 
have beea handed down for a long time by no other than 
th« uncertaiD mouth of traditLon 7 We cmrnot be wrong in 
ezactiog the most senipuloufi proof of a narrative which 
rests on suph a haaia : for though we may beheve that the 
author who first wrote it, has faithfully told ua what he 
heard from others, yet the picture, having been taken, not 
from the original, but from the last of a long succession of 
pictures, each copied from the other, we can no longer 
depend upon the Ukeness ; for, whilst it has lost some of its 
features by the treacherous inexactitude of one painter, it 
has probably gained others which the glowing imagination 
of a second has added, until at last it assumes an appearance 
wholly different from that which the prototype presented. 
To those who are convwsuit with the discrepancies, on the 
one hand, and the obscurity, on the other, which all Ancient 
History presents, the value of a Contemporary Writer 
becomes more and more apparent, and intermediate narra- 
tives, based upon tradition alone, sink proportionably iu 
estimation. 

But these remarks apply with much greater force to 
Eastern than to European History; and for a reason which 
Mr Clinton has stated with much justice and perspicuity in 
his Fasti Hellenici, volume II, page 373, of the third 
edition. 

In the great monarchies of Asia, Oriental history has seldom been 
bithfully dahvered by the Orientals themselves. In the ancient 
timea, before the tirec^ kisgdoma of Asia diffused knowledge and 
information, it ia not likely that hiatorj would be undertaken by 
private individoala. The habits of tlie people, and the form of their 
governments, precluded all &ee inquiry and auy impartial inves- 
tigation of the bath. The written historiea of paat transactions 
would be contained in the aichivee of the state ; and theee royal 
lecords, drawn np nnder the diieotion of the leigmng deepot, would 
deliver just such a npiesentation of &ct aa the government of the 
day thot^bt fit to give ; just so much of the trath aa it suited their 
puipose to conmiunicate. Of the authoiity of aucb materials foi 
history we may judge, by comparing the account which has been 
tiansmitted to oa from Cteaias of the rise of the Hedee and the fall 
of Nineveh, with the very different account which Herodotus has 
left of the same tiansactions : the one utterly at variance with any 
thing possible, convicted of absurdity in every cdreumstance by the 
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plun flvid^ce of Scripture, the other confiimed h; tbn Bune autho 
ntj in all the particolaie both of fiicts and dates. And yet Cteaiaa 
diew his nanative 6om royal aichivea ; and, in thi« part of his 
aal^ect at least, had no temptation to wilful &Isehood. 

It becomea neceasary, therefore, to investigate the gronnda 
upon which the Jews hnve claimed for the authors of their 
scriptural books the character of contemporary writers, and, 
that we may enter dearly into such au inquiry, it seenu 
best to proceed through the several divisions of the Old 
Testament, begiomog with the Five Books of the Pentateuch, 
eud to have been written by Moses, who died about the 
year B.a 1451, just before the Israelites entered the laud of 



The ascriptioQ of tlie authorship of the Pe&tatench to 
Moses the Hebrew l^^slator, aeems to rest upon the follow- 
ing argumeots. 

1. Those books have always been supposed to have been 
written by Moses ; or, in other words. Universal Tradition 
asserts that Moses was the writer. 2. It is said, on the 
authority of the books themselves, especially of Peutero- 
nomy, zxi, 26, where Moses is described aa saying, " Take this 
fyxik of the law, and put it in the side of the ark of the 
^venant of the Lord your Qod, that it may be there for a 
witness against them" , . that these books, i.e. the Pentateuch, 
written by the hand of Moses, were placed by him, not long 
before his death, in the tabernacle, under the custody of the 
priests, where they were preserved, either In the original 
autograph, or in on authentic copy, for many hundred years 
^d 80 have descended to posterity. 

This is the ailment to which the name of IntebnaIi 
BviDENCE has been affixed : and, in confirmation of this 
direct kind, have been cited certain texts of an indirect 
nature, implying that the same books were certainly written 
by somebody who was sitnated like Moses. Thus, Deute- 
ronomy, i, 1, " on this ude Jordan" is quoted to prove that 
the books must have been written in the wilderness, and 
therefore, by Moses ; but I shall show in a future chapter 
of this work, that in this and other passages, the Hebrew 
word has be«i wrongly so translated. 

The fint of tiieqe arguments is a question of fact, and 
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most ba dstemuDecl, like all otiier &cts, by posiUve evideoce 
alone. 

Tradition orijpnally implied oral transmiauon, as opposed 
to written t«stimoDy, and was in ase before the art of 
vriting was known ; bnt when we consider the great 
obscurity and even the glaring absurdities in which all 
History, previous to the introduction of letters, is involved 
we oannot, I think, admit the validity of a tradition which 
mounts back through the period of fourteen hundred and 
fifty years, the interval between the death of Moses and the 
Christian era. Bnt it seems difficult to say what is the 
meaning of the expression that tradition baa always named 
Moses as the author of the Pentateuch. Our examination is 
not of the books of Moses alone, but of the Hebrew Scrip- 
tares or Old Testament in its totality, of which I hold the 
Pentateuch to be merely a division or section, and not a 
separate work. Taken in this lights coupled with the fact 
that all the tradition is derived from the books themselves, 
surely si^ch tradition cannot prove the antiquity of that 
book. For besides the tradition derived from the Old Testa- 
ment, there is none other for a space of thirteen hundred 
years after the time of Moses. In other words, no other 
book ezista which mentions the Old Testament until thirteen 
hundred years from the time of Moses. But let us waive 
this point, and hear what so-csJled tradition, has to say. 
As the tongues which were the successire Tehidea of this 
tradition, are pow all silent, we can have no other mode of 
determining what they said, than by referring to what has 
come dowp to us in a written form : for tradition is a being of 
a very unsubstantial character, and soon expires, qnless its 
words are perpetuated by being copied before their meaning 
evaporates: like the Common Law of England, and the un- 
written laws of states in general, which, though termed un- 
wri^^eTt, were nevertheless, ata very early period, tak^n down in 
writing andso lost their original form, forassuredlyaootherpFO- 
cess would have preserved tbeknowledgeof them to posterity. 

In the case <^ a simple Gut like t£at which we ar^ now 
considering, namely that Moses was the author of the Pen- 
tateuch i it does not appear how tradition can be an effective 
ground for such a belief for, if the Sret person who originated 
the assertion, could produce no proof of what he soidj it is 
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unimpoitantwhetlidrit has been repeated ten or tea thousatui 
times, or whetfa er one year or a thousand have since elapsed. 
We must therefore qnalify the argument of tradition, and 
consider it to mean tJukt in all ages since the time of Mosea 
the Pentateuch has been admitted to have been written by 
his hand. To establish such an assertion, it becomes neces- 
sary to show that a series of writers, beginning in the time of 
Moses or at least in the next generation, have ascribed to 
him the authorship of the book in question. 

In support, then, of the claims of Uosas, certain passages 
are quoted fixun the Book <^ Joshoa, which continues the 
Jewish History after the death of Moses; and it is thought 
that these passages allude to the Pentateuch, suc^ as we now 
have it, i^oviag thereby that this book was then ui«xistenc& 
Thus in Joshua, i, 7, 8, we read the following exhortation 
addressed by the haid to Joshua : 

Only be thou Bttong and rery contageons : that thoa maywt 
observe to do acooiding to all the law, which Moaea my servant com- 
manded thee : torn not &om it to the right hand or to the left, 
that thon mayest prosper whitheTSOever thou goeet. This book of 
THS lAW shall not depart out of thy month ; but thou sludt meditate 
therun day and night, that Uioa mayeat observe to do acooiding to 
all that is written therein : for then thou shalt make thy way proa- 
peroua, and then thou ehalt have good uicoeas. 

Again, at Joshua, zziii, 6, we read : 

Be ye therefore very courageous to keep and do all that is written 
in the book of the law of Moses, that ye torn not aside therefrom 
to the right hand or to the left. 

In another passage of the same book, viii, 31, we are told 
that Jc»hua, the successor of Moses, 

read all the words of 'the law, the bleesings and cursings, ao- 
cording to all that ia written in the book of the law ; there was 
not a word of all that Moeee commanded, which Joshua read not 
before all the congregation of IsraeL 

From which passage, according to Bishop Tomline, as we 
read in his Elements of Christian Theology, voL i, p. 86, "it 
is evident, that the Book of the Law, or Pentateiich, existed 
in the time of Joshua, the successor of Moses." But this 
inference is certainly more than is warravted by the pre- 
mises. It may be readily admitted as an inference from 
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the passage above qaoted, that the Book of the Lav existed 
in the time of Joshua, but that the Book of the Lav was the 
Pentateuch that now ezista, doea not appear so clearly from 
the words of Joshua. In drawing tbia distiuction, I would 
impress upon the reader's mind the necesnity of his not con- 
founding the authorship of a book with the truth of its con- 
tents. A book may be a true history, and yet not the pro- 
duction of the author to whom it is ascribed. Further, it 
may contain the sentiments, laws, and deeds, of an emineot 
man, without having been written by him. Thus the 
Pentateuch taay contain, and I doubt not does contain, the 
Bubitanceofallthat Moses everwrote/andisacorrect account, 
' as &r as human things admit, of what Moses did and taught, 
but it doea not fdlow from the words of Joshua above quoted, 
that the Book of the Law there mentioned is the very 
book which we now possess, called the Pentateuch, and sub- 
divided into the five books called Genesis, Exodus, Leviticus, 
Kumbers, and Deuteronomy. 

An objection might indeed lie, as before observed, in con- 
ducting an inquiry like the present, which will extend to all 
the books of the Hebrew Canon, against receiving the 
testimony of Joshua at all ; for we know the Hebrew 
Canon, in do other form than as an undivided work, and the 
continuity of its contents, together with the sequence 
observed between each part of it and that immediately pre- 
ceding, as shown in a former chapter, seems to favonr the idea 
that it was compiled in one continuous narrative. If so, the 
testimony of its various parts is the testimony c^ that man 
only, who compiled it, and in a chain of chronological 
evidence forms one link only, and not a series of links. It 
might therefore be argued that no evidence of fact from one 
part of it should be admitted in support of another, at least 
in snah a qnestioa as that which now Uee before us, namely 
tliat of the concurrent testimony of agra ; for it would be 
necessary, first, to prove that Joshua wrote the book which 
{msses under his name, or at all events that the book of 
Joshua was written in the age immediately succeeding that 
of Moses. If the book of Joshua was not written tilt some 
hundreds of years later, its testimony cannot be taken as 
contemporary or nearly contemporary testimony to the 
autbor^ip c^ the books of Moses. Bat the weakness ctf the 
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first liok in the chain of nniversBl conaent is aoffieiently 
apparent without breaking the chain altogether. I am 
content, at present, to rest mj objection to the testimony of 
Jonhua on the &ct that tbe Book of theLawhichhequotes 
is not proved to be the same as our Pentateuch : and I think 
that it can be satisfactorily proved to liave been a different 
book from that which we now poesesn. 

In the meantime, even if we admit tbe statement in 
Joshua to prove that in his time there was a certain book 
called tbe fiook of the Lav : yet from this point the con- 
tinuity of the witnesees is entirely broken. We certtunly 
read in JuDOES, i, 20, " And they gave Hebron unto Csleb 
as Moeea said : and he expelled thence the three sons of 
Anak." But this language is too vague to fix the identity of 
the Book of the Law with our Pentateuch; it does not 
necessarily imply that Moses wrote any book at all : and we 
in vain search through the rest of JudgeS) as also Ruth and 
the two books of Samuel for a continuation of the testimony 
— not the most remote trace is to be foond of the Book of 
tiie Law or its author. 

If it be conceded that these four last-mentioned books 
were written about the time of David's death, which hap- 
pened in the year B.C 1015, — ^for this is the point at which 
the histoiy oontuned in them terminates, — and if it appears 
that these books, the only surviving records of those five 
hundredyears, make no mention eitherof the Book of the Law, 
or of Moses its author, it necessarily results that the chain of 
teatimon; is interrupted, and that we cannot, on the strength 
of it, prove the Pentateuch to he the Book of the Law, 
written by Hoses. 

But the whole drift end force of oar argument will be 
made more clear by adducing whatever testimony can be 
found in the remaining Hebrew writers and others, after 
which we may take a general view of the informaticm which 
they give us. 

As tbe Second Book of Samuel could not have been 
written before tbe reign of David, because it records the 
events of hia old age, and some of the Psalms were written 
by David ; the author of these Psalms, namely David him- 
self, must be a little earlier in point of time tbui the author 
pf the Second Book of Samuel : but neither doea David, in 
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tiie Faalms, nor his son Solomon, in the Books of Froverhs, 
Ecclesiaates and CanticleB, make the moat remote allusion 
to the Book of the Law, so that they funtifih no link hy 
which we may re-anite the broken chain of universal con- 
eent. It is true that David, in the Psalms, mentions Mosee. 
The following are all the passages in wuich his name 
occurs. 

Fs. Ixxvii, SO. Thoa leddaet thy peofde like a flock by the hand 
of Mosea and Aaron. 

Fs. zciz, 6. Moaes and Aaron among his pricsta, and Samnd 
among them that call npon bia name, 

Fs ov, 26. He sent Moses his servant, and Aaron whom he had 
ehosen. 

Fs. cvi, 16. They envied Mosee also in th« oamp, and Aaion the 
saint of the Lord. 

Fs. ovi^ 23. Therefore he said that he would destroy them, had 
not Moses his chosen atond before him in the breach, to turn away 
bia wrath, lest he should deatray them. 

Fs. cvi, 32. They angered him also at the waters of strife, so &ai 
it went ill with Moses fot their sokes. 

The &ct8 alluded to in these verses are certainly found'in 
our Pentatench ; but many books exist, containing histories 
of the same facta without ever having been thonght to be 
the same hooka. In iact we have seen above, in chapter y 
of this work, that the writer of the Pentateuch quotes other 
books, about the same transactions which himself records. 

The author of the books of Froverbs, Ecclesiaates and 
Canticles, who ia generally considered to be King Solomon, 
makes no mention either of the Book of the Law or of Moses 
its author. 

This observation brings as down to the year na lOSS, 
when Solomon began to reign over Israel, but with the ex- 
ception of the poetical books, Psalms, Proverbs, Ecclenastes 
and Canticles, generally ascribed to Solomon and his father 
David, we have no written records of any kind for nearly 
three hnndred years until the time of Jonah, who is supposed 
to be the earliest of the Prophets. But the Book of Jonah 
makes no mention of either Moses or of the Law, and none 
of the earlier * prophets have the most remote allusion to t^e 

* nt«M are a few alight alluiiaiia to the Book of the Iaw in the praphota, 
who an ardmitted to have written after tlw Cf^vity ; tlie priiwpal of 
tltaas ia in Daniel U, 11. 
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subject, dxcept Jeremiah abd Mala/sbi, in whose books of 
prophecies Ve find the following passages : 

The word that came to Jemniah &om the Lord, saying, Hear ye 
the words of thia covenant, and speak unto the men of Judah, and 
to the inhabitants of Jerusalem ; and asy thou nnto them, Thus 
sayeth the Lord God of Israel ; Cursed be the man that oheyeth 
not the words of this covenant, which I commanded yonr fathots 
in the day that I hronght them forth out of the land of Egypt. 
Jkbbu. xi, 1 — 1. 

Then said the Lord unto me. Though Moses and Samuel stood 
before me, yet my nund could not be toward Has people. Jirem. 
XT, 1. 

Remember ye the law of Moses my servant, which I commanded 
nnto him in Hoteb for all Israel, with the statutes and judgments. 
KaiiIohi, iv, 4. 

These words, however, giye ua no assistance in identifying 
the writings of Moses with the Pentateuch which we now 
have : and no other testimony can be found until we come to 
about the thirty-seventh year of Jehoiaofain king of Judah, 
which is the year 56S before Christ. As this is the last year 
mentioned in the books of Kings, it is clear that the writer 
of them could not have lived * before that time. Concurrent 
with the two Books of Kings are those of Chronicles, which 
are supposed to have been written by Ezra t ailer the 
Jewish captivity, about 500 years before the Christian era. 

But between the time of Joshua — whose testimony to the 
existence of a Book of the Law has been admitted, on the 
supposition that he wrote the book which passes by his name 
— and the year 662 before Christ, when the author of the 

' Thftt tiie Booki of Kingi trrae written ifter the Bkbylonish CaptdTily, 
ii ftdmittod by &11 the Commentator*, take, for instBiice, tbe followinj; 
paasage from BUhop Tomline'a " Elements of Chriitiut Theology," voL L, 
p. 26. — "It laami probable, therefore, that tbe Booka of Kings and CHiTOmclea 
do not contain a complete compilation of the entire worits of each contem- 
porary prophet, bat are rather an abridgement of their Mveral labonrt, and 
of other anthantio pnblio writing*, digested by Ezra after the CaptiTity, with 
an intention to display tlie sacred history nnder one point of view, and hence 
it is that they contain some eiprestdona, which evidently reanit from con- 
temporary description, and othera which a« clearly argue them to have been 
composed long after the oacnrrenoea which they relate." 

t The Book of Ezra ia, in fact, no more than a continnatian of the Second 
Book of Chronicle* i singnlarly enongh the last two veree* of Chronicle* are 
the finrt two of Eet*!, and then ia no break in " 
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Books of EingB lived, there is an interval of Dearly 900 
yean ; and, it Till be borne in mind, oa iar as we have yet 
proceeded, that no mention has been made by any intet^ 
mediate writer of the Book of the Law, mueh less has any 
expresaion been discovered, by which it can be shown that 
the Book of the Law, which they had then, and the Penta- 
teuch, which we have now, are one and the same book. 

Let ns, however, now see in what manner the writers of 
the Books of Bangs and Chronicles apeak of the Book of the 
Law or of Uosee, in the course of their Qarratives, wheraa 
they relate the transactions of the two Jewish kingdoms 
from the time of David and Solomon down to the reign of 
Jefaoiachin, and from that time, as recorded in Chronicles 
alone, to the end of the Babylonish Captivity. 

The first passages in chronological order occur in Chron- 
icles : David alludes both to the Law, and to the ark of the 
covenant, but not to the Book of the Law. He says to his 
son Solomon : 

Oiilj the Lord give thee wisdom and uudentanding, and give thee 
charge concerning Israel, that thoa mayeet keep the lav of the Loid 
thjT God. Then shalt thon prosper, if thou takeat heed to fulfil the 
statutes and judgments which the Lord charged Moses with con- 
cerning Israel. I Chbon. xxii, 12 — 13. 

He addresses the ^ariaces of Isniel in these worda : 
Now set your heart and your soul to seek the Lord your Qod ; 
arise therefore, and build ye the sanctuary of the Loid God, to brii^ 
the aik of the covenant of the Lord, and the holy vessels of God, 
into the house that is to be built to the name of the Lord. I Chbon. 
xxii, 19. 

Li the First Book of Kings, viii, 53, occurs the following 
passage in the thanksgiving to the Lord which the writer 
puts into the mouth of King Solomon : 

For tbou didst aepoiate them bom among all the people of the 
earth to be thine inheritance, as thoa spakest by the hand of Motel 
thy servant, when thon broughtest our iatherB out of I^ypl} 
Lord God. 

Also, in verse 56 of the same chapter : 
Blessed be the Lord that hath given rest unto hia people IsnMl, 

6 
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according to all that he promised ! then hath not failed one -word 
of all his good promise, which he promised by the hand of Mosa 
his BerTaut 

I Kings, ii, 3, David duitiona Solomon bifi Bon : 

And keep the chai^ of the Lord thy God, to walk ia his ways, 
to keep hia atatntee, and his commaadmente, and his jodgmeuts, 
and his testintoniea, as it is written in the lata of Motet, that thoa 
mayeet prosper in all that thou doest, and whitherBoeTer thou tamest 
thyselt 

II Kings, xiv, 6. But the children of the mnrderets he [Amsdah] 
slew not ; according onto that which ia vritten in the book of the law 
of Mosea, wherein the Lord commanded, saying, The &thera shall 
not be pnt to death for the children, nor the children be put to 
death for the fathers ; but every man shall be pat to death for hia 
own Bin. 

The correeponding accottnt, in II Cfaronides, zzv, 4, ia 
almost in the same words : 

But he slew not their children, but did as it is written is the lata 
in the book of Moses, where the Lord commanded, saying. The 
fathers shall not die for the children, neither shall the children die 
for the &theiB, but every man shall die for hia own nn. 

The name of Uoses is mentioned in II Chron. xxiv, 6, tuder 
the reign of Joash, bab not the Book of the Law ; 

And the king celled for Jehoiada the chief, and said unto him. 
Why hast thou not required of the Levitea to bringinontof Jndah 
and ont of Jerusalem the collection, according to the commandment of 
Mosea the servant of the Lord, and of the congregation of laiael, 
for the tabernacle of witness 1 

In the reign of Hezekiab, a solemn festival was hdd in 
Jerusalem, and the Law of Moses is mentioned by the writer 
of II Chronicles, xxx, Ifi — 16 : 

Then they killed the passover on the fourteenth day of the 
second month : and the priests and Levites were ashamed, and 
sanctified themselves, and brought in the bumtofietings into the 
house of the Lord. And they stood in their place after their 
manner, accordir^ to the law of Moeee the man of God : the 
prieste sprinkled the blood, which they received of the hand of the 
Levites. 

In the corresponding chapters of the Book of Kings, we 
find no notice of this festival, or of the Law of Mosea. 
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These texts require no flomment: they contain toere 
notices of the Book of the Law, in connection with feslivahi 
and other events which took phwe in the reigns of the 
different kings of Israel and Judah. Bat the rwider must 
oontinualty be reminded that the histories in which these 
notices occur were not written or compiled until aller the 
Babylonish captivity, and consequently they fuTnisb the 
testimony of that man only, who compiled them, at the dis- 
tance of nine hundred years &om the time of Hoees. His 
words, moreover, do not indicate that the Book of the Law, 
as it then existed, was the same as our Pentateuch, bat only 
that there was at that time in existence a Book of the Law 
which passed under the name of Uoses. 

There are, however, some remarkable passages in the 
books of Chronicles and of Kings, which have not been 
noticed, because they are of a very different character from 
the foregoing, for they seem to prove that the Book of the 
Law was nothing more or less than the two tables of stone 
which Qod delivered to Moses on Mount Sinaii The first 
passage is ay follows : 

And all the elders of Israel came, and the prleets took up tha 
aik. And they bronght up the ark of the Lord, ohd the tabernacle 
of the congr^ation, and all the holy vesseb that were in the 
tabernacle, even those did the priests and the Levitos bring up. 

And king Solomon and all Uie congregation of Israel, that were 
assembled onto him, were with him befote the ai^ sacrificing 
sheep and oxen, that could not be told nor nombered for mnltitade. 

And the priests brought in the ark of the covenant of the Loid 
onto his place, into the oracle of the house, to the moat holy ploce^ 
even nnder the wings of the cherubima For the oherubims spread 
forth their two wings over the place of the ark, and the cherubims 
covered the ark and the staves thereof above. And they drew out 
the staves, that the ends of the. staves were seen out in the holy 
place before the oracle, and they were not seen without : and there 
they are unto this day. There teas nothing in the ark saee the two 
tailea of done, which Moses put there at Horeb, when the Lord 
tnade a covenant with the children of Israel, when they came out of 
the land of Egypt. I Euos, viii, 3 — 9. 

These words form put of the narrative concerning the 
building of the Temple and the arrangement of the sacred 
utensils and other fumitnre with which it was stored. 
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Among the things that Scloaon placed in it, was the ark of 
the covenant, Trhieh had formerly been kept in the Taber- 
nacle before the Temple wag built. 

It was in the side of this veiy ark of the covenant that 
Hoaes commanded the Book of the Law to be placed, as 
appears from Deuteronomy, zxxi, 26 ; and yet, when 
Solomon caused the ark of ^e covenaot to be removed to 
the Tem|de, it ia expressly stated is the passage just quoted 
that thei« was then " lutiiiTtg m the a/rk save the two tablea 
of atone, which Moaes put there at Horeb, when the Lord 
made a covenant with the children of Israel, when they 
came out of the land of Egypt." How then is this dis- 
crepancy to be explained ? If Moses put both the two 
tables of stone and the Book of the Law into the ark, and 
only the former were still there in the time of Solomon, it 
is manifest that the Book of the Law mnst have been removed 
in the interval ; probably, it may be said, by the Philistines, 
when they carried away the ark among Ae ' spoils of the 
defeated Israelites. If thU be so, when was the Book of the 
liaw restored 1 If it was never restored, how did the 
Israelites obtain the copy which we shall hereafter notice as 
having been carried round Judah by the order of king 
Jebosbaphat, and afterwards discovered in the Temple in the 
reign of king Josiah t It may, also, be asked, why the 
PhiliatiDee did not carry away the two tables of stone also ; 
&r these were still safe in the time of Solomon. 

To these perplexing questionH a simple answer may be 
given, which will solve the whole difficulty. The two tables 
of stone were the Book of the Law given by Moses, and 
besides them was no other: as I shall endeavour to prove 
more plainly in a future chapter. At present we will return 
to the point from which we have digressed, and proceed to 
show that the writer of the Books of Kings makes no men- 
tion of the Book of the Law, which will enable us to identify 
it with the existing Pentateuch, but rather that his words 
exclude the possibility of such a book having then existed. 

It has been observed that there are certain passages con- 
nected with the notice of the Book of the Law, which bear 
upon our present argument. The first has been already pro- 
duced, the second is as foUowa ; Solomon is still supposed 
to be speaking : 
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And the LordhftthpeifotiiLedluswotdtliatlieapaketandlainriMn 
ap in Uie room of David my taiitet, ond dt on the throne of IbimI, aa 
the Lord piomifiod, and hare built an house foi the name of the Lotd 
God of laiaeL And I have set there a place for the axk, Thetein i« 
the cOTonant of the Lotd, which he made with onr iktheis, when he 
brought them oat of the land of I^pt. I KiNoe, Tiii, 20 — 21. 

This is an important passage : for it corroborates in every 
reapect the explauatioa which has been gtren of the formet 
passage : in the one we read that the two tables of stone 
were in the ark ; in the other it is sud that the covenant of 
the Lord was therein. The two tables of stone ware, there* 
fore, the same thing as the covenant ; the ark is &om them 
called the ark of the covenant ; it is also called the ark of 
the testimony. The Book of the Law also is called the Book 
of the Testimony : and the whole matter becomes plain and 
intelligible ; stone, and perhaps sometimes wood, were la 
those early days, the only material used to write upon, and 
so the Lord gave two tables of stone containing a summary 
of bis commandments, to be the basis of the Jewish consti- 
tution and the foundation of their morals and government. 
As a fitting receptacle for these heirlooms of the nation, an 
area, ark, coffer, or chest, was constructed, and this cheat 
was called the ark of the covenant, because it contained the 
two tables aforesaid, and nothing besides them. If the 
Pentateuch had been in e:dstence, it would have made the 
two tables of stone no longer neoessaty : they would have 
been a cumbersome and useless load. 

If, however, it should be argued that Solomon may have 
placed the Book of the Law in the Temple, distinct from the 
ark of the covenant, I would ask where is the notice of 
this fact ? It is impossible to prove a negative in any other 
way than by shoeing that there is no proof of such a thing 
having taken place. But, if Solomon placed the Book of the 
Law in the Temple, so valuable a treasure might surely 
have been worth mentioning among the lamps, censers, and 
other furniture, which were then placed there. In the 
First Book of Kings, vii, 51, we read : 

So was ended all the work that king Solomon made for the house 
of the Lord. And Solomon brought in the things which David his 
father had dedicated ; even the silver, and the gold, and the Teeselfl, 
did he put among the traasnree of the house of the Lord. 
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The passage in the Second Book of Chrontcles (iv, 19—23) 
which corTOBponds to this is still more full and explicit. 

And dolomoa made all the veaseU that were for the honae of 
God, tlie golden altsr also, and the tables whereon the show-bread 
vaa spt ; looreover, the candlesticks with their lamps, that they 
should burn aftei the manner before the oracle, of pore gold : 
And the iowera, and the lamps, and the tongs, made be of gold, 
and that perfest gold ; and the snuffers, and the basons, and &e 
spoons, and the oensen of pore gold : and tiie entry of the honse, 
the inner doon thereof for the most holy place, and the doon of the 
honse of the temple, were of gold. 

But tiie Book of the Law, it seents, was not brooght in and 
placed in the Temple ; at least, tiiere is no record ol its 
having bean so plaoed. It is more merciful towards the 
judgment of the wise Solomon to conclude that it was not 
in existence, than that, being in existence, this imperishable 
record was less esteemed than the silver and gold, and the 
lamps and the tongs, with which the peiiEhable fabric of the 
Temple was embeUished. 

About seventy years after the death of Solomon, Jeho- 
shaphat was reignii^ over the kingdom of Judah. Hw pru- 
dent measures for reforming and instructing his subjects are 
related in 11 Chsonicles, xvii, 7 — 9 : 

Also in the third year of his r^gn he [Jehoshaphat] sent to his 
princes, even to fic^ihail, and to Obadiah, and to Zechatiah, and to 
Ifethanefl, and to Michaiah, to teach in the cities of Jndah. And 
with them he sent Levites, even Shemaiah, and Kethoniah, and 
Zehadiah, and Asahel, and Shemiiamoth, and Jehonathan, and 
Adonijah, and Tobijah, and Tob-adonijah, Levit«s ; and with them 
TlishBina and Jehoram, priests. And they taught in Judah, and 
had the Book of the Law of the Lord with them, and went about 
thronghout all the cities of Jndah, and taught the people. 

The emissaries of the king, it is here stated, had Uie Book 
of the JjOAa. Was there then only one copy of this book, 
and that the original which bad been given by the hand 
of Moses t It would appear irom this verse (which how- 
ever has no correeponding notice in the Books of Kings), 
that there was no other copy of the Book of the Law, or 
the teachers who went through the country would not have 
been under the necessity of carrying it with them. Here 
ioo> if we suppose, as faa« been before repeatedly observed 
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that the Book of the Law waa nothing more than the tvo 
tables of stone, all difficulties Tfmish ; and the Mstoiy i» 
reduced to harmony with our antecedent notions respecting' 
those primitive times, when writing consi^ed rather in 
monuments and inscriptions upon stone than in the mpre 
reBued usage of books and alphabets, which, I purpose, in 
a future chapter, to show, had not then been invented. 
Meanwhile let us examine the last passages in th^ Books ot 
Kings and Cbrouicles, which mention the Book of the Law 
the subject of our present inquiry. 

The occasion on which the subject is revived ia curious, 
and has given rise to muoh discussion. The writer of the 
Second Book of Kings describes it as follows ; 

It came to pass in the eigbteenUi Tear of King Josiah^ that the 
king sent Shaphan the son of Azaliah, the eon of Meahullam, the 
scribe, to the house of the Lord, saying, "Gn up to Hilkiah the 
high-piieat, that he may unm the Bilver whioh is brought into the 
house of the Loid. which the keepen of the door hav^ gathered of 
the peofile ; uid let tiiem deliver it into the h&sd of the doeTs of the 
work, that have the oversight of the house of the Lord : and: let 
them give .it to the deets of the work wliich is m, the house of the . 
Lord, to repair the breachee of the bouse, unto carpenbeis, and 
builders and masons, and to buy timber and hewastonp to repair the 
ho<ifi&" Howbeittherewafinoteckoningmade viththemofthenionef 
that waa delivered into theii hand, because they dealt Mthf^;. 

And Hilkiah the high priest said onto Shaphan tiie- scribe, " I 
have found the book or thb law in the house of the Lord:" and 
Hilkiah gave the book to Shaphan, and he read' it. And Shaphan 
the scribe came to the king and brought the king word' again and 
said, "Thy servants have gathered the money that was found'in the 
houfl^ and have delivered it into the hand of them.that do the work, 
that have the ovrasight of the houee of the Lord." And Sht^han 
the scribe showed the king, saying " Hilkiah,the priest hath delivered 
me a book." And Shaphan read it be&re Uie king, andi it came to 
pass, when the king had heard the words of the ^Kik of the Law, 
that he rent his clothes : and the. king comm^ded. Hilkiah the 
priest, and Ab'K*"* the son of Shaphan, and A,chbor the son of 
Uichaiah, and Shaphan the scribe, and Aaahiah a servant of the 
king's, saying, " Qo ye, inquire of the I^rd for me, and for the 
people, and for all Judah, concerning the woidsof this book that is 
found; for great is the wrath of the Lird that is kindled against us,' 
because our fiithers have not hearkened onto the words of this book, 
to do according unto all that whieb is written concerning ua," 
II Kings, xxii, 3—13. 



[chap. 

In thfl next chapter (xxiii, 1) is an aceoont of the pasa- 
over which vaa held by Josiah, in conseqaence of this 
discoveiy of the Book of the Law. The narrative opens 
with these vorda: 

And the king eent, and thej> gathered onto him all the eldets of 
Jadah and of Jenualem. And ^e king went ap into the hooae of 
the Loid, and all tbe man of Jndab and all the inhabitanta of 
JeroBalam with bim, and the priests, and the prophets, and all the 
people both small and gnat ; and hereadintheueacsallthewoTda 
of the Book of the Covenant which was found in the house of the 
Lord. And the king stood by a pillar, and made a covenant befora 
the Lord, to walk after the Lord and to keep his commandments and 
his testimonies and his statutes with all their heart and all their 
«oq1, to perform the voids of this covenant that were written in this 
book. And all the peoi^e stood to the covenant. 

The whole of this narrative is confirmed by the writer 
of the second book of Chronicles (miv, 14) with the 
addition that the Book of the Law then found was given by 
Mosea, or, according bo the marginal translation, by the hand 
o/Moees. 

The paasover, also, is described in a Bimilar inanner, and 
almost in the very same words, and the book that had just 
been found, is said to have been the model by which the 
ceremonies were refrulated. 

II Chbon. xzxv, 11, 12. And they killed the passovei and the 
priests sprinkled the hlood from "their handa, and the Levitee flayed 
them. And they mnoved the bomt offerings, that they might give 
according to the divisions of the fiunilies of the people, to offer unto 
the Lord, as it is written in the Book of Moses. 

These, then, are all the notices which we find in the books 
of ChroDides and Kings, concerning the Book of the Law, 
given by the hand of Moses for the nae of the Isiaelitish 
people. They may be analyzed as follows. 

In all those verses where no historical fact ia related con- 
cerning the very volume itself, Le. where there is merely a 
quotation from it, as in the words, " as it is written in the 
Law of Moses," we can derive no evidence whatever, con- 
cerning the nature of the book : because the writer of the 
history, living after the Babylonish captivity, and having the 
Book of the Law before him, may be supposed to have him- 
self inserted these verses for the benefit of bis readers. But 
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&om the relation of the eveata which happened in the reign 
of Jehosfaaphat and Josiah, connected with the silence 
observed concerning any Book of the Xiaw at all in the 
reign of Solomon, we are led, I think, to believe that the 
Book of the Law was only the tables of stone delivered by 
Qod to Moses on Mount Sinai The fiwits are briefly these. 
In the reign of Solomon we have positive evidence that the 
two tables of stone were still preserved, but not the Book of 
the Law. In the reign of Jehoahaphat, 70 yeats later, 
the law is carried ronnd the country for the general edification 
of the people ; and in the reign of Josiah, more than two 
hundred years after Jehoahaphat, it is found and revived. 
If these historical facts are correctly related, I cannot con- 
ceive any other inference to be drawn from them than that 
the Book of the Law and the two tables of stone were the 
same, and that besides them there was no other. 

But whatever curious inquiries may be based upon these 
facts, whether the Book of the Law was different or not from 
the tables of stone, it is almost certain that there was but 
one copy in existence during the whole duration of the 
Israelitish kingdoms, and nothing h&s yet been adduced to 
prove that it was the same book, which we now call the 
Pentateuch. Indeed the writer who records these facts, liv- 
ing after the Babylonish captivity, can give us evidence only 
for the opinions which prevailed in his own age, and fur- 
nishes no link to re-unite the chain of tradition which baa 
been broken for 900 years since the time of Joshua. What 
a long period — nine hundred years 1 Nations have arisen 
and passed away : revolutions upon revolutions have been 
made and again forgotten ; empires have been formed and 
perished in half that time : languages have changed so 
totally that if those who lived at the two extremities of 
such a space could be brought together, they could neither 
converse with one another, nor have two ideas in common. 
Scarcely have eight hundred years elapsed since Uie Norman 
Conquest, and yet what changes have happened even in the 
comparatively stable and civilized monarch yofEngland. What 
then must be the case with the nation of the Israelites, a 
fugitive and half-barbarons people, escaped out of Egypt, 
governed first by a sort of theocratic chieftains called Judges, 
then a monarchy, and finally divided into hostile kingdoms; 
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aud daring the whole nine hundred years reot in pieces by 
intestine convulsions, such as never before or since distracted 
BO small a commnnity. 

And, what strengtbens this argument tenfold, is the fact 
that this long period of nine hundred years lies wholly in the 
regions of obscurity and not of civilization ; it ends before 
civilization and leamiug bad begun. In every conntiy of 
the world, few records have been preserved, except the 
works of Homer and Hesiod, aa early aa even the end of this 
period of nine hundred years. It may with reason be 
doubted whether the Pentateuch or any other volume copied 
by the pen. and of equal size, could be preserved entire and 
in its original state under such circumstances. But this is 
not my present argument ; I only contend that the silence of 
nine hundred yean altogether refutes the argument of that 
Uuiversal Consent on which is based the belief that the 
Book of the Lav, or the Book of Moses, is the same as the 
Pentateuch which we now have. 

Let us, however, bear what Dr Kennicott, the commentator 
on the Hebrew Bible, says concerning the Book of the Law 
found in the Temple in the eighteenth year of King Josiah. 

The lav, allei being so long concesled, would be unknown to veiy 
many of the Jews ; and thus the solemn reading of it by Joaiah 
would awaken his own and the people's eomeot attention. The 
copy produced was probably the original, * written by Moses, 
which would excite still gteater veneration. The distance of time 
was not Bocb as to moke it incredible that the copy now found was 
that written by Moees himself : for there was cert^nly not a greater 
interval &om the death of Moses to the death of Jo^oh than 950 
years ; and we have manoBcripts existing among us at the present 
day of greater age than this. 

* The following pMMge from Milnmn'i " Eittorj of Uie leyn," roL i, 
p. 316, showi that the able anthor of thftt work kIbo coniidsrad the Book 
of tbe Law, fonnd by Hilkiab, to have been the original cop; delivered by 
Moaei, or, at leatt, he nemi to take it for granted acoording to the opinion 
which generally prevailed. 

" Joaiah enrpaaaed even Hit moat religioiu predaceuora, Aia, Jehothaphat, 
Axariah, or Heiakiah, in leal for the reformatian of the natiooal religion. 
Hii first care wat to repair the temple. While the work was proeeading, 
the king and the whole nation heard with the ntmoet exultation that HilVia h, 
tbe high-priest, had discovered the original copy of the Law. But ao little 
were ita real contents known, that on its first reading, the king waa struck 
with terror at its aivfnl dennnciations. The book wm read in pnblio ; Josiah 
ind all the nation renewed the solemn covenant with their God." 
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It is tnie, M the -writer of this passage remarks, that ve 
bare manuscripta which are more than 950 years old. Per- 
haps ia all the British islands there are twenty inaiinscripta 
as. old as the eighth and ninth centuries after Christ: but 
I do not allow this comparison to be a fair (»ie. Four 
hondred years ago the art of printing was invented, and 
from that time manuscripts began to be less used : they have 
consequently been preserved as curiosities, and are no 
longer liable to be worn out by frequent use ; add to which 
that there were several hundred convents in the British isles 
as early as eleven centuries ago, inhabited by thousands ol 
men who had little else to do but copy manuscripts. The 
■whole of the last thousand yean has tdso been marked by 
the revival and growth of literature, howevOT slow ; the 
modem nations of Europe have, even during that long 
period, been gradually consolidating themselves after the dis- 
ruption of the Roman empire, and the taste for learning such 
aa it was, in every country of Europe, produced mutual 
«nconragement and emulation in copying the dasaical, theo- 
logical and other manuscripts which still remained. Teteven 
under these circumetaDces it ia certain that manuscripts 
were exceedingly scarce and dear ; many valuable and inter- 
esting worics have been lost to mankind from the difficulty 
and expense of copying them, and from the same cause 
have doubtless arisen the many interpolatioos and various 
readings which are found in the greater Dumber of ancieoii 
■writers. Few readers would ever see more than one copy of a 
work, and thus it would be insuperably difficult in most cases 
to collate them. One example of this scarcity will suffice. 

The Italian historian Tiraboschi speaks of a letter written 
by Pope Paul I to King Pepin, (a.d. 757) in which he tells 
h im that he has sent as many books as he could get together. 
We might expect here to see an ample catalogue of books, a 
present worthy of the pope who sent, and of the king of 
France, to whom they were presented. But how meagre is 
the catalogue of these books : we find only about seven or 
eight volumes, under the following names: AntiphonaU et 
Reeponaale, Orammatica AriatoteUs, Dionysii AreopagitCB 
Lihri, Qeometricb, Ortkographia, Oravninatica omnea 
OrcBCO eloquio acriptores, " all of them writers in the Greek 
speech." 
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We oanDOt say whether manuscripts were bo rare as thia 
amoDg the more polished nations of Greece and Rome, yet 
even among them, judging from the fact that all the existing 
remains of Latin literature -would hardly extend to an 
hundred, octavo volumes, it ia probable that books were more 
rare than is usually supposed ; and it is on the remarkable 
scarcity of books during the middle ages that the learned 
Hardooin bases his supposition that the greater number of 
writingsattributed to theancientswereonlyforgeriesof modem 
times. This theory however goes too far ; modern forgers 
would have found themselves unequal to the task of produc- 
ing the noble writings of the ancients, and it is safer to con- 
clude that the imperfections of our editions of ancient 
authors arise from the scarcity of copies which remain. 

Let us now revert to the case of the Israelites. Here 
everything is widely different from that of the Greeks and 
Komans, and even from the middle ages of tbe European 
nations. All the history of Israel during the first half of the 
nine hundred years is described in the Book of Judges, and 
it gives us a most extraordinary picture of barbarous tribes, 
engaged in nothing but seditious and intestine wars. Id 
reading that history, we cannot find the briefest interval, 
between the tales of blood, for learning or the polite arts : 
books seem to have been utterly unknown, and even the 
Book of the Law, for which the Jews in more recent times 
have shown such reverence, is not even once menUoned, 
either by David, Solomon, or any of the early Jewish 
writers during the whole space of nine hundred years from 
the time of Joshua to the end of the Babylonish captivity, 
five hundred years only before the Christian era. 

Let us notice the back-ground of this picture. Ezra the 
scribe was a ready writer conversant with the law of God. 
Nehemiah, also, was an able and learned teacher of the Jews, 
after the Bahyhnish captivity: and in all the writings, 
which they are generally admitted to have composed, the 
Book of tbe Law is mentioned, as becomes so valuable a 
treasure. This will be evident from tbe ensuing extracts 
taken from the books which pass under the names of Ezra 
and Nehemiah, 

£zBA, iii, 2. Then stood up Joshsa tbe son of Jomiek, and his 
brethren the priests, and Zerubbabel the son of Sheoltiel and his 
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bieUinD, and bnilded the altar of the God of Israel, to offer burnt 
offerings thereon, as it is vrittea in the law of Mosee the man of 
God. 

vii, 6. This Ezra went np from Babylon ; and he was a ready 
scribe in the law of Mosea, which the Lord God of Israel had 
given : and the king granted him all his request, according to the 
hand of the Lord his God upon him. 

Keheuiah, i, 7. We have dealt very coiraptly against thee, and 
have not kept the commandments, noi the statutes, nor the judge- 
ments, which thou commandedat thy serrant Moses. 

viii, 1 — 3. And all the people gathered themselves together as 
one man into the street that was before the watei^te ; and they 
spake unto Ezra the scribe to bring the Book of the Iaw of Moses 
which the loid had commanded to Israel. And Ezra the priest 
brought the law before the congregation both of men and women, 
and all that could hear with ondeistanding, upon the first day of the 
seventh month. And he read therein before the street that was 
before the watei-gate from the morning until mid-day, before the 
men and the women, and those that conld understand : and the ears 
of all the people were attentive unto the Book of the Law. 

viii, 7. Also Jeshua and Hani, and Sherebiah, Jamin, Akkub, 
Shabbethai, Hodijah, Maaseiah, Kelita, Azariah, Jozabad, Hanan, 
Pelaiah, and the Levitea, caused the people to understand the law, 
and the people stood in their place. So they read in the Book in 
the Xiaw of God distinctly, and gave the sense, and caused them to 
understand the reading 

And they found written in the law which the Lord had com- 
manded by Moees, that the children of Israel should dwell in 
booths in the feast of the seventh month ; and that they should 
publish md proclaim in all Uieir cities, and in Jenisalem, saying, 
"Go forth unto the mount and fetch olive-branches, and pine- 
branches, and myrUe-hranches, and palm-branches, and htanches of 
thick trees, to make booths, as it is written," So the people went 
forth, and brought them, and made themselves booths, eveiy one 
upon the roof of his house, and in theii courts, and in the courts of 
the house of God, and in the street of the water-gate and in the 
street of the gat« of Ephraim. And all the congregation of them 
that were coma again out of the Captivity made booths, and 
sat ondw the booths ; for since the days of Joshua the son of Nun 
unto tiiat day had not the children of Israel done so : and there was 
very great ^adnees. Also day by day from the first unto the last 
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day, he lead in the Book of the Law of God. And they kept the 
feast seven days ; and on the eighth day vaa a Bolemn aBsembly, 
acooiding unto the maimer. 

From the Jewish writers we must now turn to the 
Greeks and Komans, among whom literature hs^ hardly be- 
gun to make its appearance, at the very time that the canon 
of the JewiBh Scriptures is said to have been brought to its 
termination. Malachi, the last of the prophets, wrote the 
short book which bears bis name about the year B. c. 400- 
No Grecian writer, however, has meotioned the Israelites or 
their sacred books until long after that period. Even the 
conquests of Alexander did not open any communication with 
the Jews during his lifetime. ItisinthereignoftheFtolemies 
kings of Egypt, that the two nations are first brought into 
connectioiL The Bible was then, about the year B.C. 280, as 
we have seen in a previous chapter, translated into Greek 
for the use of the Jews who lived in Alexandria, and were 
better acquainted with the Greek than the Hebrew language. 
This is sufficient to account for the appearance of a Greek 
translation of the Bible at so early a date as the beginning 
of the third century before Christ : but the Hebrews have 
wished us to believe that the execution of that laborious 
work is due principally to the admiration which King 
Ptolemy felt towards the sublime truths coDtaioed in their 
sacred books. It is impossible at this distance of time, to 
determine how far these motives operated, for not a particle 
of evidence has come down to us ; neither has any Grecian 
DOT Roman writer made the most remote allusion to Moses or 
his writings, and few of them have even mentioned the 
name of the Iraelitish people, uatil about the time of the 
Christian era, when Herod the Great was made king of 
Judtea, and kept up a constant correspondence with his 
friend Augustus and the court of Kome. 

One of the most intimate friends of Herod was Nicolaus 
of Damascus, a peripatetic philosopher, poet, and historian, 
of considerable eminence. Of his extensive works nothing 
except fragments ha^ survived : but extracts from his writ- 
ings have been preserved by Josephus, in one of which refer- 
ence is made to Moses the lawgiver of the Jews, and his 
writings. I subjoin the whole extract in an English transla- 
tion: 
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All those who have vritteu the barbariaii (Le. profane) historiea, 
mention this deluge and the chest [ark] : one of them is Beroaus the 
Ghaldfeaa : in lelating about the deluge he proceeds thus : — " It is 
said that there is still remaining a portion of the vessel in Armenia, 
at the mountain of the Coidiueans, and that people take off and 
carry away vith them some of the bitumen : and men use what is 
carried away principally as things to avert evil" 

HieroaymuB, who compUed the archeeology of Phcanicia, and 
Hnaseas, and several others, mention these things. Nicolaus of 
Damascus, also, in his 96th book speaks of them thus : " There is 
above the Minyad a great mountain, in Armenia, called Baris, to 
which it is said that many fled in the time of the deluge and were 
saved, and that one of them, floating in a chest, came to land at its 
top, and that fragments of its timbers were long preserved. This 
may be the man whom Moses also the lawgiver of the Jews men- 
tioned." — Joa. Ant. Jud. i, 3. 

Contemporary with Nicolaus vaa Alexander Folyhisbor, 
also quoted by Josepbus. 

What I have said is confirmed by Alexander Polyhlstor, whose 
-words are these: — "It is said by.Cleodemus the prophet, who, is 
also colled Malchas, and who wrote about the Jews, in the same 
way as Moses their law-giver has recorded, that Abraham had many 
childreii by Ketuiah." — Jos. Ant. Jvd. i, 15. 

These extracts may suffice as specimens of tbe notice 
which profane writers have taken of the Jewish Scripturea. 
To those which I have here given might be added a few iines 
from Diodorus Siculu» and others, but as none of them lived 
earlier than about the beginning of the Cbristian era, their 
evidence has nothing to do with our present subject, which 
is to show, not that the Old Testament did not esist before 
the Christian era, but that it was compiled siDce the termi- 
nation of the Babylonish Captivity. 

After the beginning of the Christian era, we have many 
notices both of Moses and of the Pentateuch, or at least of a 
book, which at that time existed and which professed to have 
Moses for its author. Strabo and Qalen among the Greeks, 
Justin, Fliny and Tacitus among the Latins, besides many 
other writers whose testimony it is unnecessary to adduce,* 
make frequent allusion to Moses, but none to the books 

* The teitimoniei of all tlieae writen liave been folly given in 1117 woTk, 
Htatken Records to On Jeunih Seriptun H'uitory. London, 8to., 1866. 
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which are ascribed to him, until a later period atilL It was 
to be expected that the introduction of Christianity into 
Europe would bring with it a knowledge of the Hebrew 
Scriptures, on which Christianity is based aa on a foun- 
dation stone. It was also to be anticipated that all later 
writers who should mention the Pentateuch would epetik of 
it as the Book of Moses, because for a long time previous to 
the Christian era the Jews themselves considered the Pen- 
tateuch to be the original work as it came &om the hand of 
Moses. It is not essential to our argument to follow the 
chain of evidence which later writers furnish, because it 
cannot be denied that the Pentateuch existed long before 
this latter half of the chain of evidence commences. I have 
endeavoured to show, not that the chain of universal con- 
sent is broken after it reaches the period of the Christian 
era, but that it cannot be traced during the fifteen hundred 
years which elapsed before the Christian era, and after the 
death of Moses. It may be useful now, in order to make 
this the more forcible, to sum up the present argument by 
recapitulating the several notices of Moses and the book in 
question, which occur in the Hebrew Bible between the 
death of Moses and the last of the sacred writers. 

1. It has been admitted that a Book of the Law is twice 
named in the Book of Joshua, which is said to have been 
written in the next generation after Moses. I have reserved 
the right to show hereafter that the book of Joshua was not 
written until several hundred years After the date usuaJly 
ascribed to it. 2. The second link in the chain is found in 
the author of the Books of Rings and Chronicles which were 
written about the time of the Babylonish captivity ; i.e. 900 
years after the death of Moses. 

These are the only two Jewish vmiers who mention the 
Book of the Law at all for the long period of nine hwndred 
years, and probably much longer. 

But the argument derived ftom this fact, must be reduced 
to still narrower dimensions ; for the authors of Kings and 
Chronicles describe facts, which prove, to a demonstra- 
tion, that the Pentateuch which we now have is not the 
Book of the Law, as given by Moses. They tell us that 
when Solomon conveyed the ark of the covenant, in which 
the Book of the Law was kept, into the temple, there was 
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nothing in it but the two tables of stone which hod been 
given by God to Moaes. These tables, therefore, were the 
Book of the Law, and no other Book of the liaw is men- 
tioned as having existed at that time. They tell ns, 
secondly, that in the time of Josiah the Book of the Law 
was found by the priests whilst they were cleansing and 
purifying the Temple. If any other book were the subject 
of these observations, it would be contended that the author- 
ship of it belonged to that period of time when it was 
described aa having been found in the Temple by the priests 
in the reign of Josiah, or even to a later, but certainly not to 
an earlier period. 

But there are reasons, to be hereafter stated, why thia 
inference is not admissible in the present instance. It may 
rather be conjectured that the two tables are what was 
found in the reign of Josiah, or perhaps some other records, 
which may have lain undiscovered in the Temple for many 
years : but still not the Pentateuch, in the form which it 
now bears. With these observations I shall conclude the 
examination of the witnesses who are supposed to furnish 
universal consent for the belief that the Pentateuch is the 
original work of Mioses. 



CHAPTER XII 



ESAMnTATlON OF THE INTERNAI. EVIDENCE WHICH THE 
PENTATEUCH IS SAID TO FURNISH FOR THE BELIEF THAT 
IT WAS WHmEN, IN ITS PRESENT FORU, BY HOSES. 

Havinq, in the preceding chapter, examined the argument 
of Tradition or Universal Consent, which is adduced as a 
basis for the belief that the Pentateuch was written by 
lUoses, let us now proceed to investigate the second argument 
which has been brought forward in the same cause, namely, 
that of the Internal Evidence which the Pentateuch itself 
famishes. . 

This part of our subject labours under an antecedent 
difficulty, resulting from our imperfect knowledge of the 
language in which the books of the Old Testament are 
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written, and the compuatiTely fev persons who possesa 
even a, superficial acquaintance with it. It is necessaiy to 
take many interpretations of individual paaaages upon trust, 
aided only by such occasional verification as may result 
from comparing the testimony which men of different 
opinions will supply. 

An illustration of my meaning on this point is litmishecl 
by a passage which I ^lall transcribe fnxa a work c^ Bishop 
Tomline : 

It IB sometimes asserted that there is a sameness of language and 
style in the difFerent books of tiie Old Testament, which is not com- 
patible with the different agee usually assigned to them, and thence 
an inference is drawn un&TOuraUe to tiie authenticity of these 
books, and poriiculaily to that of the Pentateuch. 

To this objection we may anawer that it ia founded upon an untrue 
assertion; those who are best acquainted with the original writings 
of the Old Testament agree, that there is a marked difference in the 
style and language of its several authois ; and one learned man in 
particular concludee from that differeoce, "that it is certain the 
five books, which are ascribed to Moses, were not written in the 
time of David, the Psalms of David in the i^;e of Josiah, nor the 
Prophecies of Isaiah in the time of Malaehi" — EUm. of CbrisHan 
IhaHogy, voL i, p. 74. 

Contradictory assertions, onsupported by evidence, or 
<sAy supported by evidence which nine-tenths of mankind 
Are unable to verify, never elicit truth, and must be dis- 
carded from aji inquiry, which has truth alone for its objecL 
Setting aside, therefore, for the present, the style of the 
language in which the Pentateuch is vmtten, let us inquire 
what historical or other evidence it fumisbes, by which we 
may determine to what age this venerable literary monu- 
ment owes its origin. 

It has been inferred from certain passages in the five 
books, commonly called the Pentateuch, that Moses was the 
writer of them. On this head we will hear the argument aa 
it is staled by the Bishop above-named : 

Moses frequently [Ex. zvii, 14, xxiv, 4: Kumb. xxxiii, 2.] speaks 
of himself as directed by God to write the commands which he 
received from him, and to record the events which occurred during 
his ministry ; and at the end of Deuteronomy he expressly says, 
" And MoBCS wrote this law, and delivered it unto the pricBte, tlie 
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sons of Levi, which hare the ark of the corenaut of the Lord, and 
unto all the elders of Israel " [Deut. xxzi, 9] ; and afterwards, in 
the same chapter, he Bays still more fully ; " And it came to pass, 
when Moses had made an end of writing the words of this law in a 
book, until they were finished, that Moses commanded the Levites, 
which bear the ark of the covenant of the Lord, saying, ' Take this 
Book of the La%r, and put it in the side * of the ark of the covenant 
of the Lord your God, that it may be there for a witness agtunst 
thee.'"— Foi. i,j.. 34. 

BishopTomlme,b7 a remarkable boldaess of interpretation, 
makes the following comment on this passage : 

It appears from Deatetonomy [xxxl, 26] that the Book of the 
Law, that is the whde Pentateaek, terittm by the hand of Moses, was 
by bis command deposited in the tabernacle, not long before his 
death. 

But surely these passages, so far from proving that 
Moses was the author of the Pentateuch, are, on the contrary, 
(he most convincing argument that Moses was not the 
writer. 

Can a man truly write, that when the book which he is 
writing was finished, he gave it to another man with orders 
to deposit it in any specified place ? The act of writing the 
book most have preceded the completion of it, and its com- 
pletion must have preceded the command : the record of 
this command, being late in time, must have come from 
another person ; Le. the Pentateuch, which records that 
Moses wrote the Book of the Law, and then gave it to the 
priests with a command where it should be kept, must be 
the work, not of Moses, but of some other writer. 

The loose mode of interpretation generally applied to such 
passages as that which we have just quoted, results £rom 
the readiness with which moat men acquiesce in what is 
proposed to tb^m, rather than take the trouble of examining 
for themselves. For this reason also the title "Book of 
Moses," which means no more than the " History of Moses" 
or the " Mosaic History," is generally considered to mean 
the " Book written by Moses," notwithstanding that tiie 

■ Tha expresaion "in the aide of the ark," teems to mean no mora than 
" within or inside the srk." A similar phrase occnra in JoiiaIi(i, 5): "Bnt 

Jonah waa gone down into the sides of the ship. " 

7—2 
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whole tenor of the history shows that Moses could not have 
been its author. 

I have suggested in a previous page of this work, that 
Moses wrote no other Book of the Law than the twotables 
of stone : it is. not, however, incumbent on me to prove the 
truth of this negative assertion, but from those who assert 
that Moses wrote a Book of the Law, and that the Penta- 
teuch now existing is that book, the most convincing proof 
may with justice be demanded. 

Up to the point then at which we are now arrived has been 
shown, not only the weakness of the commonly received 
arguments for identifying thePentateuch with theBookof the 
Law, namely Univereai Consent and Internal Evidence, but 
that these very arguments tend lather to destroy the identity 
of the two. For in tracing hack the chain of consent, we 
find that during the nine hundred years of Jewish History 
which precede the Babylonish captivity, we have no men- 
tion made of the Book of the Law at all. As regards the 
Internal Evidence then, it is equally dear that the very 
expressions, on which most stress has been laid, could not 
have been written, if written by Moses, until after tiie 
book in which they occur was completed; which is an 
absurdity, involving a manifest contradiction of terms. 

I conclude this chapter with annexing the principal pas- 
sages (if not all) of the Pentateuch in which mention is 
made of the Book of the Law, or the tables of stone, or of 
Moses having written any hook at all 

ExoD. xvii, 13 — 14. And Joshua diacomfited AmAlek and his 
people with the edge of the Bword. And the Lord said unto Moses, 
Write this for a memorial in a book, and lebearee it in the eais of 
Joshua : for I will utterly put out the remembrance of Amalek froiq 
under heaven. 

xsiv, 4. And Moses wrote all the Tordst>f the Lotd and 

Tose up early in the morning, and builded an altar under the hill, 
and twelve pillais, according to the twelve tribes of Israel And he 
sent young men of the children of Israel, which offered burnt offer- 
ings, and sacrificed peace-offerings of oxen unto the Lord. And 
Moaea took half of the blood, and put it in baaous, and half of the 
Mood he sprinkled on the aJtor. And he took the book of the 
covenant and read in the audience of the people : and they said 
"All that the.Lord hath said will *e 4o, and he obedient" And 
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Moses took the blood, and sprinkled it on tlie people, and said, 
" Behold tlie blood of the covenant, which the Loid hath made with 
you conoeming all these wordH," 

Then went up Moees, and Aaron, Ifadab and Abiho, and Bevei^y 
of the eldera of Israel : and they saw the God of Israel : and thwe was 
under his feet as it were a paved work of sapphire stone, and as it 
wore the body of heaven in his clearness. And upon the nobles of 
the chiliben of Israel he hud not hia band : also they saw God, and 
did eat and drink. And the Lord said unto Moses, "Come up to 
me into the mount, and be there : and I will give thee tables of 
stone, and a law, and conunandments which I have written, that 
thou mayeat teach them." And Moses rose up, and his minister 
Joshua : and Moses went np into the motmt of God. 

zxv, 16. And thou shalt pat into the ark the testimony 

which I shall give thoe. 

xxxi, 18. And he [God] gave onto Moses, when he had 

made an end »f communing with him upon Mount Sinai, two tables 
of testimony, tables of stone written with the finger of God. 

■ •'Tfvii , 16, And MoBBs turned, and want down tcom.- tha 

mount, and the two tables of the testimony were in his hand : the 
tables were written on both their sidee ;. on the one side and on the 
other were they written. And the tables wotb the work of God, and 
the writing was the writing of God graven upon the tables. 

zxxlv, 1, And the Lord said nnto Moses, " Hew thee two 

tables of stone like unto the first ; and I will write upon these tables 
the words that were in the first tables, which thou brakes^ &o." 

xxxiv, 4. And he [Moses t] hewed two tables.oE stone like 

«nto the fiiBt^ and Moses rose up early in the morning, and went op 
unto Monnt Sinai, as the I^nd had commanded him, and took in 
his hand the two tables, of stone. 

xixiv, 27 — 29. And the Lord said unto Moses, " 'Writio 

thou these words : for after the tenor of these words I have made 
a covenant witJi thee and with Israel" And he was there with the 
Lord forty days and forty nights : he did neither eat bread, nor drink 
water. And he wrote npon the tables the words, of the covenant, 
the ten commandments. And it came to pass, when Moses 
came down from mount Sinai with the two tables of testimony in 
Moses' band, &C 

— r- xl, 20, 21. And be took and pat the testimony into, the 
ark, and set the staves on the ark, and put the mercy -seat above upon , 
the Bik : and he brought the ai^ into the tabernoole, anct setup the 
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veil of the covering, and covered the ark of the testimony ; as the 
liOid commanded Moaes. 

KnuBERS, xxxiii, 1, 2. These aie thejoumejB of the children of 
Israel which went forth out of the land of Egypt with theit armies 
under the hand of Mpsea and Aaron. And Moses wrote theit 
goings out according to their joumeys hy the commandment of the 
IjOid ; and these are their journeys according to their goings out. 

Dedt. it, 13. And he declared unto you his covenant, which he 
commanded you to perform, even ten commandments ; and he wrote 
them upon two tables of stone. 

V, 23. These words the Lord spake unto all your assembly 

in the mount, out of the midst of the fire, of the cloud, and of the 
thick darkness, with a great voic« : and he added no more. And he 
wrote them in two tables of stone and dehvered them unto me. 

ix, 10, &e. And the Lord delivered unto me two tablesof 

stone written with the finger of Giod ; and on them was written 
according to all the words, which the Lord spake with you in the 
mount, out of the midst of the fire, in the day of the assembly. And 
it came to pass at the end of forty days and forty nights, that the 
Lord gave me the two tables of stone, even the tables of the 
covenanL 

z, 1. At that time the Lord said unto me, " Hew thee two 

tables of stone like unto the first, and oome up unto me into the 
mount, and make thee an ark of wood. And I will write on the 
tables the words that were in the first tables which thou bnikeet, 
and thou shalt put them in the ark." And I made au ark of shittim 
wood, and hewed two tables of stone like unto the first, and went up 
into the mount, having the two tables in mine band. And he wrote 
on the tables, accoiding to the first writing, the ten commandments, 
which the Lord spake unto you in the mount out of the midst of 
the fire in the days of the assembly : and the Lord gave them unto 
me. And I turned myself, and came down iiom the mount, and 
put the tables in the ark which I had made ; and there they be, as 
the Lord commanded me. 

xxvii, 8. And thou shalt write upon the stones all the 

words of this law very plainly. 

xxviii, 58. If thou wilt not observe to do oil the words of 

this law that are written in this book, that thou mayest fear this 
glorious and fearful name Tbb Lord tht God, &c. 

zxxi, 9 — 13. And Moses wrote this law, and delivered it 

unto the priests the eons of Levi, which bare the aik of the covenant 
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of the Lord, and unto all the dders of Israel. And Mosea com- 
manded them, Baying, " At the end of every seven years, in the 
solemnity of the year of release, in the feast of tabemaclefl, when 
all Israel ia come to ai^)ear before the Lotd thy God in the place 
which he shall idtoose, thou shalt read this law before all Israel in 
their hearing. Gather the people together, men and women and 
children, and thy stranger that is within thy gates, that they mar 
hear, and that they may learn, and fear the Lord your God, and 
observe to do aU the words of this law," &c. 

xxxi, 19, [Moara speaks] " Now therefore write ye this 

song foT you and teach it the chUdren of Israel : put it in their 
mouths, that this song may be a witness for me against the children 
of Israel," &e. 

xxzi, 23 — 26. Mioses therefbie wrote this aong the same 

day, and taoght it the children of lara^ And he gave Joshua tho 
Bon of If an a charge^ and said, " Be strong and of a good courage : 
for thou shalt biing the children of Israel into the land which I 
sward unto them : aad I will be with thee." 

And it came to pass, when UosoB had made an end of writing the 
words of this taw in a hook until they were finiahed, that Mosee 
commanded the Levitea, which bare the ark oi the covenant of the 
Lord, saying, " Take this Book of the Law, and put it in the side of 
the ark of the covenant of the Lord your God, that it may be there 
for a witness against thee," 



CHAPTER XIII. 

THE CASE OF THE SAMARITAN PENTATEUCH EXAMINED. 

As ao argament for tbe belief tliat Moses was the author of 
the fire books has been drawn from the existence of the Sa- 
maritaa Feotateuch, it is neceBsary to take some notice of the 
book which passes under this name ; although there is one 
significant fiict connected with it which would seem to dis- 
qualify it from being adduced as an evidence upon the 
subject at all It is little mora than 200 years ago that 
the Samaritan Pentateuch first became known in Europe 
and there ia not the slightest information to be found in any 
ancient author concemiiig the character in vhich it is 
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written ; whilst the language is the same as the Hebrew, 
with no other variation tlian such as is generally found in 
different editions of the same work. All that we know 
about the Samaritan Pentateuch may be told in few words. 
There had always been an opinion prevalent among the 
learned, that the Samaritans, who were bitter enemies to 
the Jews, might possess a copy of the Bible, differing possibly 
, in some particulars from the received Hebrew text. This 
notion may perhaps' be traced to Origen, who collated such 
copies of the Pentateuch as he found among the Samaritans 
for his great work on the Old Testament. Many hundred 
years, however, elapsed, and nothing was discovered to sup- 
port the current opinion. At last, in very modem times, a 
copy of the Pentateuch, written in letters differing troia the 
Hebrew letters but in the same language, was brought into 
Europe. This copy was unfortunately very imperfect, but 
Archbishop Usher afterwards procured sis other cities of 
the same book. The fact of its being in substance and in 
language the same as the Hebrew Bible seemed to confirm 
the authority of the latter volume, but of the fact that it is 
written in a different sori^ of letter an ingenious solution bas 
been propounded. It was suggested that this particular 
copy of the Pentateuch had been preserved, in the old 
Hebrew character, by the obscure people who remained in 
Samaria, when the others and more distinguished of their 
countrymen were carried captive to Babylon. It is said that 
the Jews, during the captivity, lost the knowledge of the 
old Hebrew language, and their teachers, who read the 
Hebrew Scriptures to them in their synagogues, were obliged 
to interpret the meaning by using a Chaldee paraphrase. 
To bear out this explanation it is necessary to suppose, also, 
that the Jews transfeiTed their scriptures from the old 
Hebrew character, which, according to this theory, was the 
same as the Samaritan, into the present Hebrew character, 
which is generally understood to be the Chaldee, as used at 
Babylon, where it was adopted by the Jews. In confir- 
mation of this theory it is olraerved that the character found 
in the Samaritan Pentateuch is very similar to the inscrip- 
tions occurring on ancient Israelitish coins. Many learned 
divines have acquiesced in this solution of a lact, which is 
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certainly curioos, aad seemed at first to present a philological 
difficulty. 

But before this explanation of the case concerning the 
Samaritan Pentateuch can be received, it is necessary to 
show, 1. that the book is a genuine remnant of antiquity, 
2. that the cotn3 to which it bears a resemblance are also 
genuine and ancient. 

The fiiBt of these requirements is rendered necessary on 
account of the very short time that the book has been known 
to scholars in Europe : and the second is equally important ; 
because the resemblance between the letters of the Sama- 
ritan Pentateuch and those found on the coins is the only 
circumstance which gives the slightest Hupport to the theory 
suggested, or which at all exempts it from being considered 
as a mere conjecture. It is well known how skilful are the 
Orientals in imitating what appears to be eagerly eoaght 
after by Europeajis; and perhaps no imposition is more 
easily practised than copying a book out of one character 
into another, the language still remaining unaltered. Coins, 
it is notorious, are often fabricated, and this fact would 
make it necessary to test the genuineness of all those which 
might be brought forward to decide the question now under 
consideration. 

As regards the question, who was the author of the Pen- 
tateuch, the Samaritan copy furnishes no argument either 
affirmative or negative, for the claims of Moses. If we 
admit the explanation, above given, to be true, the only 
inference which could be drawn from it is that the Penta- 
teuch was in existence before the Babylonish captivity, i.e. 
about the year 600 before Christ, hut it does not touch the 
long period of 900 years between Moses andthebe^oning of 
the Babylonish captivity. The Pentateuch might be as old 
as 600 years before Christ, and yet not as old as 1500 years 
before the same era. 

But two grave objections lie against the arguments 
adduced to support the explanation above-mentioned of the 
existence of the Samaritan Pentateuch. 

1. Why did the Jews transcribe their copies of the Bible 
out of the old letters used by their fathers into the new 
letters used by the Chaldees their enemies ? W^as it because, 
during the captivity, they had lost the use of the Hebrew 
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tongue ? Yet they would not be more able to read the Bible 
when writteD in Chaldee than in the old Hebrew letters. 
We do not find that Greek words become more intelligible 
to those who do not know the Greek language, by being 
written with the Koman alphabet, than when they are 
written in their own character. The Hebrew doctors, Ezra 
and the others, would be likely to understand the Bible, 
even if written in the old character ; and the common people 
would have no occasion to read it at alL 

It is not found, in the history of other nations, that such 
changes take place suddenly, or in consequence of any par- 
ticular event. Changes of style in writing are made 
gradually, aud are continually being made, — it is impossible 
that the handwriting of a nation can either remain stationary 
or be completed suddenly : it flows on like the couise of 
time, imperceptible in its course, but wonderful in its result. 
If we could trace the progress of man through all the varia^ 
tions to which he is subject, we should find, in all cases, a 
continuity of thought, though, judging from the appearance 
of distant points only in our history, we are apt to regard as 
heterogeneous, varieties of the same species acting under the 
same natural laws. 

2. The argument drawn &om coins may be summarily dis- 
posed of, and in refuting it I shall adduce the evidence of one 
who is well acquainted with the Hebrew language and liter- 
ature, and author of a learned and valuable Hebrew Gram- 
mar,* Mr Stuart, associate professor of sacred literature in 
the institution at Andover. His words are these : 

The present si^re form of the Hebrew lett«rs, is not the most 
ancient one ; as is evident &om inscriptions on Hebraw aniis, etamped 
in Hi* time of the Macadiees, %f hich have char^cteia Buch as are desig- 
nated in alphabet No III, [allvding to his table of alphabets in which 
No III gives the Samaritan letters]. The present square letter is 
evidently derived from the Aramtean forms of letters, and probably 
originated some time afl^ the birth of Christ This, Kopp has 
recently shown, in a satisfactory mamier, in his BUder und Schriften 
der VoTzeU, II, pp. 95 seq,, partiouUrly pp. 156 seq.f 

* Qrumnu' of tlia Hebrew I^ngiuge, Ac. Foorth Editdoti, reprinted with 
the concairence of the anther, 8vo., Oxford, D. A. Talboja, 1831. 

t A learned work on the snbject of Jewiah CoinB, ia Macdsn's Biatory i^f 
,(Ik Jtieiak Coinage, 8vo, London, 1S61. The author encceeafnlly maintains 
that the earlieit Jewish coina were itmck by Simon Maccabena about 140 
years before Christ. 
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This extract throws a clear light upon the subject before 
us. The present Hebrew letters are, it seems, later than the 
Cbristisa era, whilst on the other hand the coins which have 
been adduced to prove the antiquity of the Samaritan Pen- 
tateuch, were struck long after the Babylonish captivity. 
The same process of inference therefore goes to prove ; first 
that the Samaritan letters are not necessarily as old as the 
period of the Captivity, but only as the time of the Macca- 
bees, and secondly, that the Jews did not change the form of 
their letters in consequence of their slavery in Babylon, but 
in a much later a^e, namely after the b^inning of the 
Christian era. 

The Samaritan Pentateuch, therefore, can furnish no aid 
towards our present inquiry, which is to ascertain who was 
the author of the book : or if it bears at all upon the ques- 
tion, it rather furnishes a testimony unfavourable to the 
claims of Moses. For if the book had been written by Moses 
in its present form, it is probable that the IsraeUtish people 
would never have consented to its being transferred into 
another character. 

In conclusion, I will propose an easy and natural solution 
for the case of the Samaritan Pentateuch. It is known that 
the hand-writing of all nations gradually changes with time 
Ko two generations write exactly alike ; and if we take the 
writings of the same people at two different periods removed 
to the distance of two or three centuries apart, the diversity 
will be so great that the two specimens may be supposed to 
belong to different counuies and to different languages. The 
Samaritans are known to have borne a national eumity 
towards the Jews ; there was no intercourse between the two 
nations. Together with their manners and habits, their 
handwriting also would naturally vary : it seems therefore 
in no way renjarkable that their Bibles, as they 
appealed in the seventeenth century after Christ, should be 
written in a different character from those of the Jews, whq 
also have adopted d^erent modes of writing, partly through 
time alone, and partly in consequence of their dispersiorj 
into foreign countries. The reader will find in the Appendix 
V an extract about the Samaritan Pentateuch, which furnishes 
good reason for believing that the Samaritans received their 
sacred books from the Jews themselves in the time of 
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Manasseh, and long after the return of the latter from their 
captivity in Babylon. 



CHAPTER XIV. 

THAT HOSES IS NOT THE AUTHOR OF THE PENTATEUCH, 
PROVED — 1, FROM IKTEENAL EVIDENCE 

Thus far then bare ve examined the groands upon which 
it is generally believed that Moaes is the author of those five 
books which form the beginning of the Hebrew Scriptures 
or Old Testament, as they are termed by Christians, in con- 
tradistinction to their own booka, which they call the New 
Testament 

It remains to produce more positive testimony to- the 
same end, imd in doing so I shall class the various arguments 
under two heads also : 1, The Internal Evidence furnished 
by the books themselves that Moses is not their author ; and 
2, External Evidence, obtaioed from various sources, leading 
to the same conclusion. 

The Internal Evidence, which will now have to be con- 
sidered, shall be also classified under different sections, as 
tending to make the subject more clear, and to give greater 
force to the general principles of criticism on which the 
inferences, which I would draw, are founded. 

§ I. The two tahlea of atone seem to have supplied ike 
place of a Book of the Law, 

That the Hebrew legislator should deliver to his country- 
men TWO TABLES OP STONE, on which the principal heads of 
their law were engraved, is consistent with all the informa- 
tion which History supplies concerning those early times 
and the practice of other nations. But, if we suppose a 
book of such length and bulk as the Pentateuch to have 
been ^ven at the same time to the Israelites, what becomes 
of the two tables of stone 1 where was the necessity that 
these also should be given 1 It was not that they might be 
set up as monuments visible to the whole people, or as expo- 
nents of the heads of the law, which the written books 
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would develop more fully, for the two tables of stone were 
never set tip at all, and cotdd not have been set up in the 
wilderness, by a tribe of men, who were daily chang;ing their 
abode. They were kept in the ark of the covenant^ and 
there ia no mention made of their ever being taken out ; not 
even when the Temple of Solomon was built, when they 
m^ht with propriety have been set up in some public 
place, if this had been the use for which they were originally 
designed. Bat no such use is hinted at by the writer, nor 
were they originally given by God for such a purpose ; as ia 
manifest from their size, for when Moses came down from the 
mount, he held the two tables in his hand, which he could 
not have done, if they were of the usual size of monuments 
made to be set up in public. 

But the supposition that the two tables of stone were in- 
tended to be set up as monuments, is refuted by the fact that 
other stones were actually set up by Joshua, according to a 
command given by Moses, and ijiat on them was inscribed 
a copy of the Law of Moses. The original injunction of 
Moses is found in Deuteronomy, zzvii, 1—8. 

And Moaee with the elders of Israel commanded the people saTing, 
" Xeep all the commandinoiita which I command you this day. 
And it shall be on the day when ye shall paee over Jordaa unto the 
land which the Loid thy God giveth thee, that tliou shalt eet thee 
up great atones, and plaster them with plaster : and thou shalt 
write upon them all the voTds of this Law, when then art passed 
orer, that thou mayest go in unto the land which the Lord thy God 
^veth thee, a land that floweth'with milk and honey ; aa the Lord 
Qod of thy Fathers hath ptomised thee. Therefore it shall be, 
when ye be gone over Jordan, that ye shall set up these atones, 
which I command you this day, in mount Ebal, and thou shalt 
plaster them with plaster. And there shalt thou build an altar 
unto the Lord thy God, an altar of stones : thou shalt not lift up 
any iron tool upon them. Thou shalt build the altar of the 
Lord thy God of whole stones : and thou shalt offer burnt offer- 
ings thereon unto the Lord thy God : and thou shalt offer peace 
offerings, and shalt eat there, and rejoice before the Lord thy God. 
And thou shalt write upon the stones all the words of this Law 
very plainly." 

The fulfilment of the command is related in Joshua, viii, 
30—32: 
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Then Joshua bijilt an altar onto the Lord God of Israel in mount 
Ebal, as Mosea the serrant of tiie Lord commanded the children of 
Israel, as it is written in the Book of the Law of Moses, an altar of 
whole stonee, over which no man hath lift up any iron : and they 
offered thereon humt offerings nnto the Lord, and sacrificed peace- 
ofTerings. And he wrote there upon the stones a copy of the Law 
of Moses, which he wrote in the presence of the children of Israel. 
And all Israel, and their elders, and ofBceis, and their judges, 
stood on this side the ark and on that side before the priests the 
Levitea, which bare the ark of the covenant of the Lord, as well 
the stranger, as he that was bom among them ; half of them over 
against mount Gerizim, and half of them over against Mount 
£bal ; as Mosea the servant of the Lord had commanded 
before, that they should bleee the people of Israel. And after- 
wards be read all the words of the Law, the blessings and curs- 
ings, according to all that is written in the Sook of the Law. 
There was not a word of all that Moses commanded, which Joshua 
read not before all the congregation of Israel, with the women, and 
the little on es, and the strangers that were conveisant among them. 

This narrative is remarkable, for it commemorates a public 
solemnity, held for no other purpose than that the Laws of 
Moses might be exhibited to the sight and impressed on the 
minds of the Jewish people. The writer also tells ns that 
it was held in accordance with the Book of Moses, and 
yet he does not tell as that the Book of Moses was pro- 
duced on that occasion, though we are led to suppose that it 
was in existence. Yet something is then done which seems 
to prove, by implication, that there was no such book at all 
at that time. Joshua is said to have engraved on certain 
stones a copy of the Law of Moses, and afterwards to have 
read all the words of the Law, and the concluding paragraph 
relates that " there was not a word of all that Moses com- 
manded, which Joshua read not before all the congregation 
of Israel" Must we then suppose that the whole of the 
Pentateuch was inscribed on those stones by Joshua ! what 
could be the use of inscribing the historical parte of the 
Pentateuch on those stones, or reading them afterwards to 
the people, if the object was simply to admonish them that 
they should observe the Law of Moses ? It is more probable 
that an inscription, much shorter than the whole of the Pen- 
tateuch, was carved upon those stones, and, as no mention is 
made of any book at all on the same occasion, we have a 
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n^ative proof that no stioh book was in existence at tbat 
time. 

The delivery of the two tables renders it unlikely that 
any other writing was bequeathed by Moses to the Israel- 
itisb people, particularly as the age in which Moses lived 
precedes by many centuries the times in which books, as far as 
we know of them, can be proved to have been written. 
§ 2. Marnner tn whi^ Moses ia mevHoned in ike Pen- 
tateiieh. 

If, however, notwithstanding this antecedent improbti- 
bility, it should yet be contended that Moses certainly wrote ' 
a book called the Book of the Law, it may be shown that 
the Pentateuch, at all events, ia not that book, as must be 
evident to every one who will dispassionately consider the 
manner in which the Pentateuch is written. This is a con- 
sideration which involves no question of grammatical idiom 
or style, which can be intelligble to the Hebrew student 
only — I reserve that for a separate chapter — but is easy of 
comprehension to the most ordinary intellect My meaning 
may be illustrated in this manner. If we read in a book the 
account of certain transactions in which a particular man is 
concerned, and his name always occurs in the third person, 
it is a natural inference that this man did not write the 
book, in which he is bo described. This general principle ia, 
no doubt, to be taken with some limitation ; for it is well 
known that some persons have, from modesty or some 
other motive, introduced their own names in the third person 
into the narrative of events in which they have acted a pro- 
minent part. Thus Thucydides, the celebrated historian of 
the Peloponnesian War, pre&ces his work with these words ; 

Thucydides, of Athens, lias [here] -writtea • the war between the 
Peloponnaaiaiis and Athenians, how they fought one against the 
other. 

This mode of introdaciog his work, however, does not 
prevent the author &om speaking, elsewhere, in the first 
person, as for instance in the forty-eighth chapter of the 
second book of his history, where he describes the plague at 
Athens : 

* Thii ia tbe itrict me&ning of the aorist tense in Greek, as m»j be seea 
in a phrwe which occura in the dialogaea of tbe Tragedians, KoXwf lU^as 
then hut Mid well ; or, u we might ezpreas it, Tboa Mfeet well I 
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Bat I will tell botli of yrh&i nature it vae, and will point ont 
such details from which any one judgii^ might best be able from 
foresight, if ever it ehould come F^ain, not to be ignorant about it, 
having both mjself had the dieeaso and myself seen others who 
had it 

It is clear, &om this passage, that Thucydides was the 
author of the book which bears his name ; and the mode of 
speaking in the third person, with which the history com- 
menced, is compensated by other direct expressions, and does 
not detract from his claims to be regarded as the author of 
the book. Indeed, the former sentence may be considered as 
equivalent to a modem title page, " The History of the Pelo- 
ponnesian war, &c., by Tbucydides." 

It is also observable that writers, speaking of themselves 
in the third person, use a sort of reserve in all such self- 
descriptions. The admirable historian just mentioned alludes 
to himself in two or three passages (ii, 48 ; iv, 105 ; v, 26) 
only of his immortal work, and with the utmost modesty 
and taste, though he held an important command as admiral 
in the war which he describes, and received the honour of 
ostracism from his democratic countrymen. But when we 
recur to the Hebrew Pentateuch, these two indications of 
authorship altogether fail us. Moses is invariably described 
in the third person, and, as three-fourths of the book concern 
him most intimately, it is impossible to conceive that the 
book could have been written by him. 

This then is the second objection which Internal Evidence 
furnishes against Moses being the author of the Pentateuch, 
namely the manner in which as the author of that hook he 
would be made to speak of himself. There is not a single 
passa^ in which can be found the most distant hint that 
Moses himself was its author. On the contrary the whole 
tenor of the book exhibits Moses as described by another 
person living in a later age, and some passages may be 
found which, if supposed to have been written by Mases, 
would attribute to him a vain-glorious character, which is 
highly inconsistent with his known virtues, but would be 
appropriate from the pen of a later writer, who wished to 
exalt and panegyrize the great law-giver to whom their 
nation owed its political existence. The following passages 
are instances of panegyric on Moses, which would much 
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detract from out opinion of his modesty, if we could sapposa 
them to have proceeded from his own pen : 

£xoD. xi, 3. And the Lord gave the people &votii in the sight of 
the j^yptiaiu. Moreover the man Moaes was very great iu the 
lan4 of JE^ypt, in the sight of Pharaoh's eerranta, and in the sight 
of the people. 

NoMBEES, xii, 3 — 8. Now the man Moses was very meek, above 
all the men which were upon the &ce of the earth. And the Lord 

spake &C. "My servant Moses is not so, who is &ithfiil in all 

. mine house. With him will I speak mouth to month, even appa- 
rently, and not in dark speeches ; and the similitude of the Lord 
shall he behold ; wheieibie then were ye not afraid to speak against 
my servant Moaes !" 

DBirrBB. xzxiii, 1. And this is the blessii^, wherewith Moses 
the man of God bleaeed the children of Inael before his death. 
And he stud, " The Lord came &om Sinai, and rose up &om Seir 
unto them ; he shined forth &om mount Paran, and he came with 
ten thousands of stunts : from his right hand went a fiery law for 
them. Yea, he loved the people ; all his saints are in thy hand : 
and they sat down at thy feet ; every one shall receive of thy words." 
Moses commanded us a law, even the inheritance of the congregation 
of Jacob. And he was king in Jeehunm, when the heads of the 
people and the tribes of Israel were gathered together. 

To these passages may be added anotiier, which seems to 
belong to the same class, and furnishes a singular mode of 
expression if we suppose it to come from Moses speaking of 
himself and his brother. 

ExoD. vi, 26, 27. These are that Aaron and Moees, to whom the 
Lord said, " Bring out the children of Israel from the land of Egypt 
according to their armies." These are thej which spake to Pharaoh 
king of Egypi, to bring out the children of Israel from £^ypt : these 
are that Moaes and Aaron. 

^ 3. ^ booh more andefit than the Pentateuch quoted by 
the writer of the PentcUeuch. 
The writer of the Pentateuch quotes a more ancient work, 
" The Book of the Wars of the Lord," which yet had for its 
subject the same events that are related in the PentAteuch. 
This appears from the following passage in Numbers. 

KuKBERS, xxi, 11. And they journeyed from Oboth, and 
pitched at Ije-abarim, in the wilderness which is before Moab 
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tovatd the sonrisiiig. From tlienco they remoTed, uid pitched in 
the valley of Zared. From thence they nmoved, and pitched on 
the other dde of Amon, which is in the wildemeBS that cometh out 
of the coasts of the Amorites : for Amon w the bolder of Moab, 
between Moab and tiie Amorites. Wherefore it ie said in the Book 
of the Wan of the Lord, " What he did in the lied Sea, andinthe 
brooks of Amou." 

We might infer also from the language of OenesiB (v, 1), 
that there was a book entitled " The Book of the Gene- 
rations of Adam," which the compiler of the Pentateuch bad 
embodied wholly in hia own work. Numerous other works 
also appear in the history of the Israelites after their entrance 
into the promised land. We shall have to notice them here- 
after at the proper place. 

§ 4. Anackroniam eoTiceming the ewmity of ihe Egyptiaits 
towards sftepkerds. 

In Genesis, xlvi, 34, it is said as a reason for the Israelites 
being placed in the land of Goshen, that " every shepherd is 
an abomination to the Egyptians." Sat it appears from 
every other part of the history of Joseph and Pharaoh, that 
there was no such enmity between them. This is also the 
opinion of Dr Shuckford ; whose accoont of the matter is 
as follows : 

There is indeed one passage in Genesis, which seems to intimate 
that there was that leli^ous hatred, which the Egyptians were 
afterwards chaiged with, paid to creatiii«e even in Uie days of 
Joseph ; for we are informed that he put his brethren upon telling 
Pharaoh theii profession, in order to have them placed in the land 
of Goshen, for, or because, " Every shepherd is an abominatioD to 
the Egyptians, Gen. zlvi, 34." I must freely acknowledge, that I 
cannot satisfy myself about the meaning of this passage ; I camiot 
eee that shepherds were leally at this time an abomination to the 
I^yptians ; for Pharaoh himeelf had his shepherds, and when he 
ordraed Joseph to place his brethren in the land of Goahen, he was 
so far horn disapproving of their employment, that he oideied him, 
if he knew of any men of activity amongst them, that he should 
make them mleis over his cattle ; nay the£gy ptians were at this 
time ahepherds themselves, as well ss the Israehtee, for we are told, 
when their money &iled, they brought their cattle of all sorts unto 
Joseph, to exchange them for com, and anlong the rest, their flocks 
of the same kind with those which the Israehtes were to tell 
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Pharaoh that it was their profession to take cote o^ as will appear 
to any one that will consult the Hebrew text in the places lefeired 
to. Either therefore we mu|^ take the expression that every shep- 
herd was aa abomination to the Egyptians, to mean no more thui 
that they thought meanly of the employment, that it was a lazy, 
idle, and unactive profession, as Fhaiaoh seemed to question, whether 
there were any men of activity amongst them, when he heard what 
their trade was ; or, if we take the words to signify a religions 
aversion to them, which does indeed seem to he the true meaning 
of the expression &om the use made of it in other places of Scrip- 
tuie, then I do not see how it is reconcilable with Pharaoh's incli- 
nation to employ them himself, or with the Egyptians being many 
of them at this time of the same profeasioii themselves, which the 
heathen writers agree with Moses in supposing them to he. [Died. 
Siculus, Book i] 

The learned have observed that there are several interpolations in 
the hooka of the Scriptures, which were not the words of the Sacred 
Writers. Some persons, affecting to show their learning, when they 
read over the ancient MSS., would sometimes put a short remark in 
the margin, which they thonght m^ht give a reason for, or clear the 
meaning of soma expression in the text against which they placed 
it, or to which they adjoined it ; and &om hence it happened now 
* and then, that the transcribers from manuscripts so remarked upon, 
did, throngh mistake, take a marginal note or remark into the text, 
imagining it to be a part of it Whether Mosbb might not end his 
period in this place with the words that yt may dtoeU in the land of 
Ooshen ; and whether what follows, for emy skqiherd is an abomi- 
itaiian to the Egyptkms, may not have been added to the text this 
way, is entirely submitted to the judgment of the learned. Cotr- 
SBCnoN, Book V, voL i, p. 341. 

The learned writer of this extract in more correct in bis 
statement of the difficulty than in its solation. It is a prin- 
ciple in criticism to consider a book as free from interpo- 
lation, until it is proved that interpolations bave certainly- 
been made. Tbe charge of interpolation is brought against 
the books of tbe Old Testament, for no other reason than to 
reduce them into harmony with the pre-conceived opinion 
that they were written by tbe authors to whom they are 
commonly ascribed. In the present instance there has been 
no interpolation. Tbe compiler, relating tbe bonoiirs paid 
to tbe family of Jacob in Egypt, and endeavouring to 
bannonize tbem with the state of things in his own times. 
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a tbousand years later, when the Egyptians, by their reli- 
^ons ahsnrditieB, had been made to entertain an enmity 
towards shepherdii, has given ub a description which, in this 
particular, is inconsiatent with itself. In short the Egyptians 
held shepherds in aversion in the fifth,but not in the fif^enth 
century before the Christian era. 

§ 5. Anachronism that Mosea should record his own death. 

There are certain passages in the Pentateuch, neither few 
in nmnber nor ambiguous in meaning, which prove that 
Moses was not the writer of that hook, and that it could 
not have been written until several hundred years after 
his time; events are there mentioned which could not be 
recorded by Moses, because they did not happen during his 
life-time. 

The most striking of these anachronisms occurs in the last 
chapter of Deuteronomyj wheife the death of Moses is related. 
The whole chapter must be transcribed, because it bears in 
it the most complete refutation of every expedient which has 
been had recourse to for solving the anomaly that an author 
should record his own death. 

And Moses went up from the plains of Moab unto the monstain 
of Nebo, to the top of Fisgah, that is ovei against Jericha And 
the Lord showed him all the land of Gilead, untc Dan, and all 
Ifaphtoli, and the laud of Ephraim, and Manassch, and all the land 
of Jndah, onto the utmost sea, and the soath, and the plain of the 
valle;y of Jericho, the city of palm trees, unto Zoar. And the Loid 
eaid unto him, " This ia the land which 1 sware unto Abiaham, nnto 
Isaac, and unto Jacob, saying, I will give it unto thy seed : I have 
caused tliee to see it with thine eyes, but thou ahalt not go over 
thither." 

8o Moses the servant of the Lord died there in the land of Moab, 
according to the word of the Lord. And He buried him in a valley 
in the l^d of Moab, over against Beth-peor : but no man knoweth 
of his Bepolchre unto this day. . And Mosea was au hundred and 
twenty yeare old when he died : his eye was not dim, nor his 
natural force abated. And the children of Israel wept for Mosee iu 
the plains of Moab thirty days ; bo the days of weeping and monm- 
ing for Moses were ended. 

And Joshua the son of Nun was full of the spirit of wisdom ; for 
Moses had laid his hands upon him : and the children of Israel 
liearkened unto him, and did as the Lord commanded Moses. And 
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there aioae not a prophet since in lacael like onto Mosaa, whom the 
Lord knew iace to &ce, in all the signs and the wondeis, which the 
Lord sent him to do in the land of Egypt to Pharaoh, and to all 
his BeiTwits, and to all his land, and in all that mighty hand and 
in all the great tertoi which Mosee showed in the sight of all 
ImaeL 

As it is impossible for a writer to relate his own death, 
those who maintain that the Pentateuch is the work of 
Moses, make an exception in favour of the last chapter. Dr 
Gray has the following remarks upon this subject : 

The acGotint of the death and burial of Monea, and eome other 
seemingly posthomouB particulars described in this chapter, hare been 
produced to prove, that it could not hare been written by Moses : 
and in all probability these circnmstances may have been inserted 
by Joshua, to complete the history of this illustrious prophet j or 
were afterwards added by Samuel, or some prophet who succeeded 
him. They were admitted by Ezra as authentic, and we have no 
reason to question the fidelity of the account. 

This language is too authoritativa Truth, wheD ques- 
tioned, comes out purer and brighter for the ordeal 
through which it haa passed : whereas error is scorched and 
withered by tiie touch of criticism. The chapter before ua 
is admitted by all not to have been written by Moses. 
Why tiien was it ever attached to the book of Moses without 
some strong mark to denote that it v^aa only an appendix I 
It cannot be allowed that Joshua, Samuel, or Kzni could 
conuive at such a deception ; nor is it necessary to suppose 
that any one has practised deception in this matter. The 
Old Testament is no forgery : it is an authentic collection of 
histories, poems and other documents put together by Ezra 
and bis successors during the four centuries that preceded the 
birth of Christ, and it contains the genuine records, as far aa 
they could be recovered from a great national calamity, of 
the Law given by Qod to the Israelites, and therefore pos- 
sessing divine authority both for the Jews themselves and 
those who trace back their religion to the same source. 

There is a remarkable word found in the first book of 
Samuel, which was however written after Samuel's death, 
fumiabing a peculiar kind of internal evidence that neither 
Joshua nor Samuel made this addition to the Pentateuch ; 
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the word Nahi, rendered in Knglish prophet, indicates on 
age later than that of Samuel. 

He vho is now called a Prophet was befoietime called a Seer 
(Sahdbi, iz, 9). 

If, therefore, the thjrty-fourth chapter of Deuteronomy 
had been written before or in the time of Samuel, Moses 
would hare been designated as nin Moeh, a Seer, and not 
as ^^'33 Jfabi, a Prophet This exculpates both Joshua and 
Samuel from having added to the book of Moses without 
mark of such addition. There are also other indications in 
the same chapter that Joshua could not have written it, for 
he would hardly have written of himself that Joshua the 
son of Nun was " full of the spirit of wisdom" : neither 
would he have said " there arose not a prophet m/nce in 
Israel like unto Moses," for there was no other prophet to 
whom Moses could be compared except Joshua himself. 
Tbe word aince implies that many years had passed since 
the death of Moses, and that many prophets had arisen, none 
of whom could be placed in comparison with him who led 
them out of Egypt. Moreover, the words " no man knoweth 
of hia sepulchre," i.e. the sepulchre of Moses, " unto this 
day" are another proof that the chapter was not added by 
Joshua, for they imply that a considerable space of time had 
elapsed, during which the sepulchre of Moses remained 
unknown. As Joshua died only twenty-five years after 
Moses, these words coming from his mouth would lose half 
their force, and would probably, also, convey an untruth, 
for we cannot believe that the great Hebrew legislator was 
buried clandestinely, or that Joshua, the next in command, 
and almost his equal, could be ignorant where his body was 
laid. 

§ 6. AnacJironiem in names, especially those of places, 
mentioned in the PejiiaieucK. 

Many names of places occur in the Pentateuch, which 
were not given to those places until long after the time of 
Moses. This proves either that tbe book was written ailer 
those places had received the names by which they were 
then known ; or that some later writer has inserted into the 
original work of Mosea the names by which those places were 
known in his own age. The latter supposition i& wholly un- 
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tenable : it vould be an outra^ apon the integrity of a 
book like the Bible, vhich derives its importance from its 
being an immaculate record. Tbe namber of aacb passages 
is so great, amounting to several hundreds altogether, that a 
lai^ part of the whole must be cut off as not genuine, if 
such texts are interpolations. It would, moreover, be a posi- 
tive infringement of that very Law which Moses delivered 
to the Israelites ; for we find in Deuteronomy, (iv, 2) it is 
expressly forbidden to make any change whatever in the 
coveoajit which Qod gave through Moses, 

Dbdt. iv, 2. Te ehall not add n&to the word which I command 
you, neither shaU ye i^iminiah anght from it, that ye may keep the 
commandments of the loid your God, which I coimuand you. 

If it should be replied that the mere insertion of the 
name of a place into the historical part of ihe Pentateuch is 
not an infinngement of the Law of Moses, such a reply is 
tantamount to an admission of the whole question. 

The perfect Law of Moses is doubtless contained in tiie 
Pentateuch, but the terms " Fentatench " and " Law of 
Mooea " are not convertible tenns. The Law of Moses was 
given fifteen hondred years before Christ, but the Feniateuch 
was compiled probably not more than four or five hundred 
years before Christ. 

The passages where more modem names of places occur 
in the Pentateuch are these : 

I, HBBBOH. 

Gen. Tiii, 1 8. Then Abiam removed his tent, and came and dwelt 
in the plain of Mamie, which is in Hebron, and bnilt there an altar 
unto the Lord. 

Instead of the words the " plain of Mamre," we find in the 
Samaritan Pentateuch the " oak of Mamre," and this reading 
is supported by the Hebrew according to the Latin interpre- 
tation given in Walton's Polyglot Bible, whereas "plain of 
Mamre " rests on the authority of the Septuagint and the 
Targum of Onkelos. As all the interpreters read " in He- 
bron," w© may deem the better reading to be "oak of 
Mamre " : for it is evident, although an oak may be ina city, 
a plain can only be in its neighbourhood. 
Gen. xxiii, 2. And Saiah died in Kiijath-arba ; tha samo ia 
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Hebron in the land of Canaan : and Abnham came to mourn foi 
Saiah, and to weep for her. 

— TTiii , 19. And after this, Abraham buried Sarah hia wife in the 
cave of the field of Hachpelah before Jifamre ; the same is Hebron 
in the land of Canaan. 

— xzxT, 27. And Jacob came unto Isaac his father unto Mamre, 
nnto the city of Arbah, which ia Hebron, where Abraham and 
Isaac sojourned. 

— xlix, 30. In the cave that ia in the field of Machpelah, which 
ia before Mamrs, in the land of Canaan, && 

It appears from some of these passages that the oity of 
Hebron, which was also called Mamre, formerly bore the 
name of Eirjath-arba, i.e. the city of Arba. A question 
therefore arises, as to the time when the name Eiijath-axba 
waa exchanged for that of Hebron. We in vaJn search the 
Fentateach for an answer to this question, but in the Book 
of Joshua the difficulty is cleared up. 

Joshua, ziv, 6 — IS. Caleb, the eon of Jephunneh the Kenezite, 

said unto him [Joshua] " give me this mountain, whereof 

tha lord epake in that day ; for thou heardest in that day bow the 
. AnHTiimB vere there, and that the cities were great and fenced : if bo 
be the Lord will be with me, then I shall be able to drive them ont, 
as the Lord said." And Joshua blessed him, and gave unto Caleb 
the son of Jephunneh Hebron for an inheritance. Hebron therefore 
became the inheritance of Caleb the son of Jephunneh the Kenezite 
unto this day, because that he wholly followed the Lord God of 
IsraeL And the name of Hebron before was Eiijath-arba ; which 
Alba was a great man among the Anakims. And the land bad rest 
&om war. 

If the name of Hebron was not given to the city formerly 
called Kirjath-arba, until after it was taken from the Ana- 
kims by Caleb the son of Jephunneh, it follows that the 
Pentateuch, in which the name ' Hebron ' occurs several 
times, could not have been written until after the time when 
that town was taken by Caleb the son of Jephunneh. 

2. VAN. 

Gas. xiv, 1 4. And when Abram heard that his brother was taken 
captive, he armed his trained servants, bom in his own house, three 
hundred and eighteen, and pursued them unto Dan. 

In the time of Abraham, and even in the time of Moses, 
there was no place called Dan : there waa a city called Laish, 
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wbicli aftervards wa^ captured by a marauding expedition 
of the laraelites and received the name of Dan. Bishop 
Patrick, in the Family Bible, gives the following note upon 
thia p 



—pursued them wUo Dan.] Aa far aa the place where one of the 
spiinga of Jordan breaks forth colled Dan, as Josephua relates, 
where he speaks of thia histoi7. 

The words of Josephus here foUow : 

Falling apon the Asaymna the fifth night near Dan — for bo la 
one of the fountains of the Jordan called — &c. 

We cannot doubt that in the time of Joaephus the name 
Dan was well known to the Jews, whether applied to the 
tribe of Dan in the south of Palestine; to the little town 
formerly called Laisb but afterwards Dan, or to the fountain 
of the Jordan, which seems to have been called Dan, 
because it was in the immediate neighbourhood of the town. 
This does not interfere with the question, whether the 
word Dan, as applied to these places, could have been in ex- 
istence in the time of Moses. If it was not then known, as 
we^have the best evidence to prove, we must infer that the 
Pentateuch was written or compiled after the name of Dan 
was ^ven to the town of Laish : i.e. some time during or 
after the government of the Judges. 



Gen. xixiii, 17. And Jacob journeyed to Sucoo^, and bnilthlm 
an house,' and made booths for his cattle : therefore the name of the 
place is called Succoth. 

Dr Wells, as quoted by the editors of the Bible, remarks 
on the name Succoth : " So the place was afterwards called : 
it is situated not far from Jordan to the East." 

This is, of course, the natural and obvious meaning of the 
text It is not stated that Jacob gave the name of Succoth 
to this place, and, as he soon after went down into Egypt, and 
none of his posterity ever came again into Canaan, until the 
time of Moses, it is almost certain that the place did not 
receive the name of Succoth until the Israelites were settled 
in the land, and gratified their natural vanity by finding out 
the places where their great ancestors Abraham, Isaac, and 
Jacob, had formerly resided, and naming tlie places in 
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memory of the remarkable events wbicli had happened at 
each of them. 

4. BSHOOL. 

KuHBBBS, xiii, 23. And they cama onto the brook of Eschol, and 
cut down fiom thence a branch with one closter of grapes, and they 
bare it betireen two upon a staff : and they brought of the pome- 
granates and of the figs. The place was called the brook Eschol, 
because of the cluster of grapes which the children of Israel cut 
down &>m thence. 

Bishop Patrick's note on this verse is sensible and appro- 
priate: 

The place was coiled Ike brook EsckolJ] That lb, when the Isiael- 
itea got possession of the land, they odled this brook, or valley, 
" Eschol," in memory of this bunch of grapes, for so Eshcol signifies. 

But the book, which relates that the place was called 
Eshcol, cannot have been written nntil the act of naming had 
taken place. 

5. BETELBHEM. 

GBtTESiB, xzxv, 19. And Eachel died and was buried in the way 
to Ephrath, which is Bethlehem, 

This form of speech implies that the place once called 
Ephrath was better known in the time of the writer by the 
name of Bethlehem. This is natural and consistent if we 
consider it as coroiug from a later writer, but it is difdcult 
to conceive Moses writing in such a manner. Neither he 
nor the people, for whom he wrote, had ever been in the 
promised laud, and could not have understood such a 
description. 

The names again occur in Genesis, xlviii, 7. 

" And as for me," — Jacob is speaking — " when I came tmm 
Fadan, Rachel died by me in the land of Canaan in the way, when 
yet there was bat a little way to come unto Ephrath : And I buried 
her there in the way of Ephrath; " the same is Bethlehem. 

The concluding words 'the same is Bethlehem,' if not 
meant to explain the obsolete name Epbrath by one that was 
more intelligible, can have no meaning at alL It will be 
observed that many of these second names given to places in 
Palestine, are compounds of the word ' Beth.' * They 
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were mostly given to these places, after the Israelites expelled 
the original inhabitants and took possession of the country 
for themselves. Ati exception may be taken in the case of a 
few places whose names are said to have been changed by 
Abrahajn, Isaac or Jacob: of which there are several 
examples, 

6. BETHEL. 

In Genesis, xii, 8, we read the following passage concerning 
Abraham: 

And he icmoved from thence unto a mountain on the east of 
Bethel, and pitched his tent, having Bethel on the west, and Hai on 
the east : and then he Imilded an altar imto the Lord, and called 
upon the name of the Lord. 

It is an obvious comment to make on this verse that there 
was no such place as Bethel in the days of Abraham : for in 
Genesis, xxviii, 18, 19, we find that Jacob gave the name of 
Bethel, which means " the house of God/ to the place before 
called Luz. The words are these : 

And Jacob loee ap earlj in the morning, and took the stone that 
he had pat for his pillow, and set it up for a pillar, and poured oil 
upon the top of it And he called the name of that place Bethel : 
but the name of that city was called Luz at the first. 

The city was called Luz in the time of Joshua : 

Joshua, xviii, 1 3. And the bonier went over from thence toward 
Luz, to the Bide of Luz, which is Bethel, south-ward : and the 
boidai deacanded to AUrothadai, near the hill that lieth on the south 
side of the nether Beth-hoion. 

7. BEERSHEfiA. 

In Genesis, xxi, 31, we read the origin of the name Beer- 
eheba ; namely the oath or covenant made between Abraham 
and Abimelech : " Wherefore he called that place Beersheba : 
because there they sware botii of them." The place had 
been already mentioned in the 14th verse of the same 
chapter : " She [Hagar] departed, and wandered in the wild- 
erness of Beersheba." 

root to which the Hebrew beth majr be Mcribed- The Hebrew word 
Kirjath, which occars in Bersrol passages, allied to the Celtic caer and the 
Latio castrom, baa the meaiiiiigof dt;, as appoftrs in the case of Eirjath- 
arba, elsewhere rendered in our Bibles the city of Arba. Such oamea 
ahonld, if possible, be nnifornilj rendered into foreign Ungnagos. 
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But in Gtenesb, xxvi, 26 — 31, we fiod the same story of 
the oath, told of Isaac and Abimelech : with a voriatioa 
concenuDg the name Beer-sheba: 

TV. 32, 33. And it came to pasa the Buno d&y, tLat Isaac's 
Berranto came, and told him concerning the well which they had 
digged, and said nnto him, " We have found water." And he called 
it Sheba : therefore the name of the city is called Beer-sheba nnto 
this day. 

The comment given on this text is &om Dr Wells : " Isaac 
renewed the well dug by his father at this place, where in 
later times a city was built." But the words of the text 
are, " Therefore tiie name of the city is called Beer-sheba 
unto this day ;" therefore, ie. because Isaac's servants had 
found water, and digged a well, and an oath was sworn 
between Isaac and Abimelech. The same story being told 
of Abraham fint and afterwards of Isaac leaves us in doubt 
which of these is the true one. It is sufficient to remark 
that no city of Beersheba existed in the time of Moses ; con- 
sequently the book in which it is mentioned could not have 
been written by Moses or any of hie contemporaries. 

6. HOBMAH. 

ITnuBERS, xiv, ii. But they presumed to go up unto the hill- 
top : neverthelesB the ark of the covenant of the Lord, and Moses, 
departed not out of the camp. Then the Amalekites came down, 
and the Canaanites which dwelt in that hlU, and smote them, and 
discomfited them even nnto Hormah. 

— y»i, 1 — 3. And when king Aiad the Canaanite, which dwelt 
in the south, heaid tell that Israel came by the way of the spies j 
then he fought against Israel and took some of them prisoners. And 
Israel vowed a vow unto the Lord and said, K thou wilt indeed 
deliver this people into my hand, then I will utterly destroy their 
cities : and the Lord hearkened to the voice of Israel, and ddivered 
up the Canaanites, and they utterly destroyed them and their cities, 
and he called the name of the place Hormah. 

" This," according to Dr Shuckford, " was effected in the 
days of Joshua, (Jos. xii, 14,) or a little after his death. 
Judges, i, 17." 

Joshua, xii, 7. And these ore the kings of the country which 
Joshua and the children of Isiael emote on this side Jordan on the 
west 14. The king of Hormah, one ; &c. 
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Judges, i, 17. And Jndoh vent irith Simeon hU brother, and 
they dew the Canaanites that inhabited Zephath, and utteriy de- 
stroyed it. And the name of the city was called HoTmah. 

Yet Dr Shuckford did not perceive that the relation of 
events, which happened in the days of Joshua, could not 
be made by the pen of Moses. The second of the passa^s 
above quoted, namely the first three verses of Numbers 
xxi, describes the fulfilment of Israel's vow, not in a mere 
word or short sentence, such as others which the commen- 
tators explain by saying that they are interpolations. The 
present text is too full for us to suppose so : it is evidently 
an integral portion of the main narrative, and cannot be 
separated from it. The whole of this part of the history, 
therefore, is liable to tbe same observation which has been 
no often made, that it was written by some one who lived 
long after the time of Moses. 

9. GILEAD. 

When Jacob fied ftx)m Laban, he is said, in Genesis xxxi, 
21, to have "set his face toward the mount Gilead:" "so 
called," according to Dr Wells, " by anticipation." But in 
verses 46, 47, 48, of the same chapter we read ; 

And Jacob said unto his biethien, " Gather stonea .'" and they 
took stones, and made an heap : and they did eat there upon the 
heap. And Laban called it J^arsahadutha : but Jacob called it 
Galeed. And I^ban said, " This heap is a witness between me and 
thee this day." Therefore was the name of it called Galeed. 

The Hebrew word in these verses is the same, formed of 
the four consonants VjJ Glyd, but the vowel points 
are different, for which reason our English translation 
renders the word Galeed in the one case and Gilead in the 
other. But, whatever was tbe name of the place, whether 
it was called so by Jacob or by Abraham, the word might 
properly be used by bfoses, who lived later than both of 
them. Tbis loataDce then furnishes a contrast to the other 
passages, already cited, of which Moses could not have been 
the writer. 

10. LAND OF THE HESREWS. 

In Genesis, xl, 15, Joseph in prison asks the chief butler 
of Pharaoh, when he shall be set free, to think of Joseph his 
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fellow-prisoner and nee his influeDce with the king to get 
him also released. 

For indeed [says he] I was atolea away out of the latid of the 
Hebrews : and here also I have done nothing that Uiey ahoold put 
me into the dungeon. 

By the " laud of the Hebrews" here is meant Palestine or 
Canaan, the land which the Hebrews did not occnpy till 
two if not four hundred years afterwards : for the Israelites 
were not until then named Hebrews, and only then were so 
named by the natives of Canaan because they were foreigners 
and came from over or beyond the river. 

Similar incongruities may be observed in the following 
passages, taken from the Book of Numbers. 

NOKBBBS, xxxii, 34 — 42. And the cliildren of Gad boilt Dibon 
and Atatoth, and Aroei, and Atioth, Shophan, and Jaazei, and 
Jogbehah, and fieth-nimrah, and Bethharan, fenced cities : and folds 
for sheep. 

' And the children of Benben boilt Heahbon, and Elealeh, and 
Eirjathaim, and Nebo, and Baal-meon, (tbeir names being changed) 
and Shibmah : and gave other names unto the cities which tiiey 
builded. 

And the children of Machir the son of Manasseh went to Gilead, 
and took it, and dispossessed the Amoiite which was in it. And 
MoscB gave Gilead unto Machir* the son of Manaseeb; ondhedvelt 
therein. 

And Jair the son of Manasseh went and took the small towns 
thereof and called them Havoth-Jair. 

And Nobah wont and took Kenath, and the villages thereof^ and 
called it If obah, after his own name. 

The foundation of all these towns, with the other events 
there related, could not have been effected in the two years 
which passed between the first invasion of Bashan by those 
tribes, and the death of Moses. The account of these things, 
therefore, must be considered as proceeding not from him, 
but some later writer, who describee not only the settling 
of those tribes which had obtained their allotments beyond 
Jordan, in the lif&-time of Moses, but also the erection of 
towns and cities, which occupied them many years. 

* In Dentwonomy iij, 15, we read Hue Id the first penon coming direetl; 
ttma MoKi :— " And I gave OUeod auto Kachir t" 
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The word Beersheba, WeU of Oath, haa been qnoted in 
p^;e 123 as a seventh instance of a place the name of which 
was given to it after the time of Moaes. We have now to 
notice tlie simple word Beer 'Oath,' from which the name 
aforesaid has been confounded, and in doing eo, it will be 
necessary to repeat the verse, Numbers, xxi, 14, where the 
Book of the Wars of the Lord is named as a work from 
which certain details there mentioned have been derived. 

Wherefore it is sdd in the Book of the Wars of the Lord, " What 
he did in the Eed Sea, and in the btooks of Amon, and at the 
stream of the brooks that goeth down to the dwelling of Ax, and 
lieth upon the border of Moab." And from theuce they went to 
Beer: that is the well whereof the Lord Bpake untoMosea, "Gather 
the people ti^ether, and I will give them water." Then Israel sang 
this song, " Sprii^ np, well; sing je unto it : the princea di^ed 
the weU, the nobles of the people digged i^ by Ifie directum of the 
lawgiver with their gtaves." 

The name of the town Beer was no doubt taken from the 
neighbouring well : it is again mentioned in Judges, is, 21 ; 
and in the Second Book of Samuel, xx, 14, we read of^the 
Berites, the inhabitants of Beer, all of whom went out to 
join Joab in pursuing Sheba the son of BichrL 

The first verse of this extract is a fragment of poetry, 
recited out of the Book of the Wars of the Lord, and speaks 
of things which either had not happened before the time of 
Moses, or if they had happened, are nowhere mentioned in 
connection with the Israelitisb people, and the poet who 
wrote those lines had more knowledge of the books of Amon 
and of the geographical boundaries of Moab than could 
possibly have been possessed by Moses or any of hia people. 
The whole passage however ia very interesting, as containing 
three fragments of ancient poetiy, quoted evidently by a 
writer of a later date, who delights, as those mostly do who 
chronicle the deeds of their early ancestors, in finding out 
the legends from which places existing in their own time 
have derived their names, and the scenes at which the deeds 
of their forefathers have been achieved. 

Understood thus the verses extracted from Numbers 
might seem to need no further comment, nor would it gene- 
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rally be profitable or necessary to muUiply iUustrationa of 
an argument which must of itself extend to some length and 
require many iastances. I cannot however refrain irom 
quoting an illustration of those verses from Dr Smith's 
Dictionary of the Bible, which may arrest the momentary 
attention, but certainly cannot tend to the edification of 
those who possess the average information of their time on 
the subject of Biblical criticism. 

According to tbe tradition of the Tohnudists — a tradition in part 
adopted by St Paul (I Cor. i, 4) — this was one of the appearancee, 
the last before the entrance on the Holy Land, of the water which 
had "followed" the people, from its first arrival at Eephidim, through 
their wanderings. The water — bo the tradition appears to have run 
— ^was granted for the sake of Miriam, her merit being that, at the 
peril of her life, she had watched the ark in which lay the infant 
Mosee. It followed the march over mountains and into valleya, 
encircling the entire camp, and furnishing water to every man at 
his own tent door. This it did till her death (Ifum. xx, 1), at 
which time it disappeared for a season, apparently rendering a special 
act necessary on each future occasion for its evocation. ITis 
striking of the rock at Kadesh (Num. xx, 1 0) was the first of these ; 
the digging of the well at Beer by the staves of the princes, the 
second j Miriam's well at last found a'bome in a gulf or recess in the 
sea of Galilee, where at certain seasons its water flowed, and was 
resorted to for healing purposes (Taignms Onkeloe, and Ps. Jon. 
Num. XX, 1, xxi, 18, and also the quotations from the Talmud in 
Lightfoot on John, v, 4). 

§ 7, AU/usion to evenia that are hnovm to have happened 

after the death of Moses. 

Under this head will be placed certain passages which 

bear a sort of negative or indirect testimony to the argument 

which we are pursuing. Such are the following : 

I. THB EXPnulOH OF THB CANAANITEB. 

And Abram passed throi^h the land unto the place of Sichem, 
nnto the plain of Moreh. ^nd the CanaanUe was then in the land- 
UiBNESifi, xii, 6. 

The observation, which concludes this passage, is unmean- 
ing, if the Conaanites were still in the hmd when the book 
of Qenesis was written As the Canaanites were one of the 
nations against whom Joshua fought after Moses was dead, 
it is evident that Moses could not have written these words. 
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but that they must be referred to an author who lived when 
the Caiiaanit«s had been exterminated. There i3 another 
paaaage in the Pentateuch, of similar import : 

And ihw» was a strife between the herdmen of Abiam's cattle and 
the hecdmea of Lot's cattle : and the CanaaniU and the PeriszUe 
dwelled &eti in the land. Genesis, xiii, 7. 

The inferential force of these passages, proving that they 
were written after the expulsion of those tribes from the 
Holy Land, haa not escaped the notice of those who main- 
tain the Pentateuch to be the work of Mosea. The expla- 
nation, which Dr Qiaves gives of them, cannot be listened 
to for an instant. 

It does not follow that the CauaamteB had been expelled when this 
clause was written : it may mean no more than that the Canaanitea 
were nwn at thai ime in the land, which God had promised to give 
the seed of Abiam. The observation, in the former place, may ^ve 
been intended to illuatiate the faith of Abram, wbo did not hesitate 
to obey the command of God, by sojourning lq this strange land, 
though even then inhabited by a powerful nation, totally uncon- 
nected with, if not averse to, him ; a circumstance intimated by 
Abram's remonatrance to Lot, to avoid any enmity between them, 
"because they were brethren:" as if he had. said, It would be 
extreme imprudence in us, who are brethren, who have no connexion 
or friendship but with each other, to allow any dissension to arise 
between us, surrounded as we are by strangers, indifferent or even 
aveise to us, who might rejoice at our quarrel, and take advantage 
of it to our common mischief : " for the Canaanite and the Perizrite 
dwelled" even " then in the land." Another reason may be given 
why Moses noticed the circumstance of the Canaanite and the 
Perizrite having been then in the land, which he, immediately after 
the first notice of it, declares that God promised to the seed of 
Abram. The Israelites might thus be most clearly satisfied, that no 
change hod taken place in the purpose of God to give them this 
land : when they were reminded, that at tho very time this purpose 
was declared, the very same nation possessed the countiy who now 
occupied it 

This is puerile, and has notliing to do with the question: 
the introduction of the little word even into the text, with- 
out any authority derived from the original Hebrew, in 
unwarrantable. The expressions "And the Canaanite was 
then in the land," " And the Canaanite and the Ferizzite 
dwelled then in the land," seem to have been introduced by 
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the writer for no other purpose than to show that the land 
■waa at that time occupied by strangera, that Abraham and 
[jot were not its masters, and therefore were obliged to 
conduct themselves with more restraint than their descend- 
ants who drove out these people and had the land all to 
themselves. If the translators of our Bible understood the 
passages in the same sense as Dr Graves, why did they not 
adopt a leas ambiguous mode of rendering it into English, 
by inserting the word even, or by placing the word then 
in such a manner that it might have the force of even then ? 
To give it this meaning, they ought to have placed it the 
last word in the sentence ; thus — " The Canaanite was in the 
land iheii," But they have not given it this signification, 
neither have the translators of the Septuagint and the 
Vulgate understood the word Hien in that sense. The former 
translates the passages thus : 

Oi ji Xatafoloi rort xarifxeuv But the Canaanites then in- 
riit yS'.-— Gen. xii, 6. habited the land. 

Oj 01 Xammiiii xal «i <I>t^t^a7ti But the Canaanites and the 

ron xaTi^xauv ri]» y^v. — Gen, Perizzites then inhabited the 
xiii, 7. land. 

The Latin Vulgate, also, conveys the same signification : 
ChananteoB autem tunc eiat in But the Canaanite was then in 

terra — Gen. xii, 6. the land. 

Eo autem tempore ChananaeoB But at tbat time the Canaanite 

et Fherezsens haMtabant in and Peiizzite dwelt in that 

teita ilia, — Gen. xiii, 7. land. 

2. ALLUSION TO THE KINQ8 OF ISRAEL. 

The next passage which I shall adduce is still more deci* 
idve of the age in which the Pentateuch was written. 

Genesis, xxxvi, 30, 31. Duke.Diahon, duke Ezer, duke Siahau; 
these are the dukee that came of Hori, among their dukes in the 
land of Seir. And these are the kings that reigned in the laud of 
Edom, before there reigned any king over the children of Isiael. 

These words prove as plainly as words can express, tbat 
since that time there had been kings who reigned over 
Israel. Now the first hing of Israel was Saul, who reigned 
500 years after the death of Moses. Yet those who main- 
tain that the Pentateuch is the work of Moses, have endea- 
voured to explain the passage by supposing that Moses 
himself was a sort of king over Israel Thus in the Family 
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Bible is ^ven in the foUowing note upon the text now 
under consideiation : 

Btfore there reigned any king over the children of Imiel.] Moaas, 
haTiug lecently mentioned the pmniae of God to Jacob, th&t " kings 
should come out of his loins," observes it as remarkable, that Esan's 
posterity should have so man; kings, and jet there vas no king in 
Israel irhen he irrote this book. Mobos might have written this hj 
inspiration or he might well write it withont a spirit of prophesy ; 
and we might affirm, if necessair, that bis meaning is, " All these 
were kings in Edom, before his own time ,■" who was, in a certain 
sense, the &ist king in i^tael, Dect. xxxiii, 5 ; for he truly exercised 
royal authority over them, as Seldeu obserres. Bp Patrick. See 
the note on Deut. xxxiii, 6, 

To save the reader the trouble of referring to this note, 
it is here subjoined ; 

Be VHU king m Jeaktmai.] Many persons are called kings in 
Scripture, whom we should rather denominate ckUfs or leaders. 
Such is the sense of the word in thia passage. Moses was the chief, 
the leader, the guide of his people, fulfilling the duties of a ' king,' 
but he wss not Ung in the same sense as David or Solomon was 
afterwards. This lemark reconciles Gen. xxxvi, 31, ' Tbeee kings 
reigned in £dom, before there reigned any king over the children of 
Israel,' for Moses, though he was Idng in an inferior sense, yet did 
not ragn, in the stronger Bense, over the children of Israel, tbdx 
constitution not being monarchical under him. CalmePs Dictionary. 
Moses was king ; that is, under God the supreme ruler and governor 
of Israel. £p Pakick, Dr Wells. Moses was a prince or governor, 
he gave laws and ruled the people. Bp Kidder. Was appointed 
of God the leader and governor of the Israelites. Pyle, Bishop Hall. 

These notes, so for from reconciling the two texts, actually 
contradict one another. Moses "was king," yet it waa 
" in an inferior sense ;" he " was not king in the same sense 
as David or Solomon." This style of interpretation is 
highly censurable in historical criticism, and never has been 
allowed, where there waa not a preconceived notion, or a 
particular theory to support. The truth, however, of the 
texts that have been quoted, lies upon the surfiace, and 
common sense will be fbimd to be the best interpreter. The 
Pentateuch, which informs us that there had been up to that 
time no king in Israel, waa not written until there actually 
VMS a king in Israel, and the words, he was kvng in Jeehu- 
rwn, applied to Moses, have nothing to do with the matter : 
9—2 
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they form pari of a chapter describing the blessing of Mosea, 
and are in a hifrhly poetical or declamatory st;le, showing 
that ' king* must be interpreted not literally, but metapho- 
rically, a 'prvnce, leader or goverTior, as it ia rendered in that 
portion of the note which ,was written by Bishop Kidder, 
Pyle, and Bishop Hall. 

3. THE CEASIHa OF THE UANKA. 

And the children of Israel did eat manna forty years, until they 
came to a land inhabited ; they did eat monoa until they came unto 
the boideis of the laud of Canaan. 

ThiB passage might perhaps have passed unnoticed, even 
though Mosea died at lea^t one month before the forty years 
were expired, aa we read in Deuteronomy, xxziv, 8 : 

And the children of Israel wept for Moses in the ploina of Moab 
thirty days, &c 

The expresaion, forty years, might be understood in round 
numbers, were it not for the foot that the manna had not 
ceased when Mosea died. This we leam from Joshua, v, 12. 

The manna ceased on the morrow after they had eaten of the old 
com of the laud ; neither had the children of Israel manna any 
more ; but they did eat of the fruit of the land of Canaan that 
year. 

It appears, then, that an allusion is here made to an 
event, the ceasing of the manna, which is known not to 
have happened until after the death of Moaes. The relation 
of its ceasing could not, therefore, have been written by 
Moses. 

4. TBB BtNEW THAI WAS MOT K&TEN. 

The tliigfa of Jacob ia said to have shrunk after his inter- 
view and wrestling with the angel The account ia found 
in Qenesia, zzzii, 31, 32. 

And as he passed over Fenuel, the son rose upon him, and he 
halted upon his thigh. Therefore the children of Israel eat not of 
the sinew which shrank, which ia upon the hollow of the thigti, 
unto this day : because he touched the hollow of Jacob's thigh in 
the sinew that shionk. 

This reference to a custom still existing among the 
Israelites seems decidedly to indicate a later date than that 
of Mosea. No one has ventured to assert that the Mosaic 
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lav was observed by the Jetrs before it was ioBtituted by 
Uosea. Now the words of the passage before us seem to 
show that the Israelites had, for a very long time, abstained 
from eating the sinew which shrank. Moses being conscious 
that this custom was ordained by himself, could hardly have 
used such language, or have claimed auch great antiquity as 
the words seem to indicate. 

§ 8, The Pentateiiok betrays a more ad/oatuxd state of 
krunvledge than prevailed in the time of Moses. 

lilany expressions, used in the Pentateuch, indicate a 
more advanced state of knowledge than was likely to exist 
among the Jews, when they were just escaped from Egyp- 
tian bondage. The writer introduces these expressions 
apparency for the purpose of leading his readers to com- 
prehend his meaning by alluding to something well known 
among them. 

This peculiarity is observable in namerouB passages which 
here follow. 

1. In the account of the four rivers which watered the 
garden of Eden, which runs thus : 

The name of the first is Fiaon : that is it which compasseth ths 
whole land of Havilah,* where there is gold : and the gold of that 
land ifl good; there ie bdellium and the onyx-fitone. And the 
name of the second river is Gihon : the same ia it that compaaaeth 
the whole land of Ethiopia. And the name of the third rivei is 
Hiddekel : that is it which goeth toward the east of Assyria. And 
the fonrtih rivei is Euphrates. Genesis, ii, II — \i. 

The £jst three of these rivers were little known to the 
Israelites, even in the moat civilized periods of their com- 
monwealth : they therefore required to be more fully de- 
scribed ; but of the well known Euphrates no description was 
necessary. Tet in the time of Moses it may be doubtod 

* Tbs luid of Hftviloh, mentioned in Geiiesu, uid there detoribed u en- 
cmnpuwid, or enclooad r»ther, by the liTsr Piaon, hai been suigned, by 
onuemt of the la&med, u the first and chief lettletnent of the eon of Gush, 
and identified with the province, on the Penian golf, now denominated 
Htgar or Bahrein ; a diitrict anciently watered, as we gather from ths oon- 
cnrrent testimoniea of Pliay and the Portnfnieee traveller Teiaira, by a 
branch of the Eaphratea, which, diveiving from the cnnrxe of its other 
cbanneli, ran Boathward, parallel with the gnU, and foil into it nearly oppo- 
rite the Bahrein ialanda. A direct proof, nnnotioed by preceding writera, 
that this r^on once bore the name of Havilah, ia furnishel by the fact 
that tiie principal of the Bahrein ialanda retain to thia day the original name 
in that of AvaL"-^FoitsTKR, voL ij, p. 40. 
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whether the Israelites were not in too igaorant and degraded 
a state, owing to their severe slavery in Egypt, to render 
the above distinction at all applicable. They probably knew 
less* of the Euphrates than of the Oihon, which is supposed 
to be another name of the Nile. For the Septuagint, traos- 
lating Jeremiah, ii, 18, reads, 'the river Qeon,' where the 
Hebrew and the English versions have the ' waters of Sihor" 
in connection with Egypt ; and a Latin scholiast, supposed 
to be Qermanicus, has the words the " Nile which is also 
thought to be the Qion," in his Scholia on the Phapmymena 
of the Greek poet Aratus. 

2. In the description of the ark resting on Mount Ararat. 
And the aik rested in the seventh month, on the seventh day of 

the month, npon the mountains of Anuab 

Now the mountains of Ararat are situated a long way to 
the north-east of the Holy land, and the Israelites, having 
never crossed the Jordan, but dwelling in the Arabian 
wilderness during all the life of Moses, would not be likely 
to know even where Mount Ararat was to be found. But 
in later times, when the Jews were in correspondence with 
foreign nations, such a description would be intelligible and 
appropriate. 

3. The case is somewhat the same with Damascus, men- 
tioned in Genesis, xiv, 15. 

And he divided himself s^Ekinst them, ho and his servants, by 
night, and pursued them unto Hobsh, which is on the left hand of 
Damascus. 

Hobah and Damascus were equally unknown to the 
Israelites, when they first came out of Egypt : the situation 
of Hobah could not, therefore, be more clearly explained 
by reference to that of Damascus. The whole of Palestine 
lay between the Israelites and Syria, of which Damascus 
was the capital. 

• Th« BMoe obserraticiD bni occomd to W. A, W [right]. »nthor ot the 
mrtiola ' 'Ed«Q, "id Dr. Smith's "Dictionary of the Bible, whoee work aj^ieared 
many yean after mine. But the inference which he drawE from it u very 
d iB aimi lar. He writes : " It U acarcaly poBsible to imagine that the Qihon, 
or as some uy the Piaoti, a the Kile ; for that mliBt have been even more 
familiar to the laraelitea than the Enphmtea, kdA have stood as little in need 
of a detinition." It woold have needed none if thev were juit come from 
Egypt ; but if from Babylon, they wonld probably know very little abont 
the Nile, and the fact that a definition has been given Mon*, therefore, to 
im[ily that they had lately come from B^ylon. 
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4. A aimilar aUosion, less applicable in the time of Moses 
than in an after-age, is found in Q&KESIS, ix, 18. 

And the aooa of Noah that went forth of the ark, were Shem, and 
Ham, and Japheth : and Ham is the Mher of Canaan. 

But the Israelites knew nothing of the Cansanites until 
after the death^of Moses, when they were conducted by 
Joshua over the Jordan, and came in contact with the 
Canaanites, Hivites, and other nations, who at that time 
occupied the land of promise. If, however, we suppose the 
Pen^teuch to have been written in a later a^e, when the 
Canaanites were too well known to the Israelites by repeated 
wars, the allusion to them acquires a propriety which hardly 
belongs to it at a time, when tltese people were comparatively 
unknown. 

5. A fifth instance of the same peculiarity is the mannw 
in which those who sold Joseph into slavery are variously 
named, in one passage Ishmeelites, in another Midianitea. 

Obhbbib, xirvii, 25 — 28. And they [i.e. Joseph's bietbren] sat 
down to eat bread : and they lifted up their eyes and looked, and, 
behold, a company of Ishmuliies came irom Gilead with their camels 
bearing spicery and balm and myirh, going to cuiy it down into 
Egypt. 

And Jndah said onto hia biethien, " What profit is it if we slay 
oni biother, and conceal his blood 1 Come, and let us eell him to 
the lahmediia, and let not our baud be apon him ; for he is our 
brother and our flesh," And his brethren were content. 

Then there passed by Midianites merchantmen : and they drew 
and lifted up Joseph out of the pit, and sold Joseph to the Ishmeel- 
ites for twenty pieces of silver; and they brought Joseph into 
Egypt 

Here the merchants, to whom Joseph is sold, are twice 
called Ishmeelites, and once Midianitea. Bishop Patrick 
explains the inconsistency ia the following extraordinary 
manner : 

IskmeelUa.] They oie called below Midianites. These people , 
were neat neighbours to each other ; and were joined together in 
one company or caiBvan, as it is now called. It is the custom, even 
to this day, in the Dost, for merchants and others to tiavel thirough 
the deserts in large companies, for fear of robbers or wild beasts. 

If the passage, to which these conunentB are annexed. 
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occtured in one of the famous Oreek or Latin hiBtorians, 
Livy, Thucydides, or any other, such a note would not be 
taken as sound criticism, because none of those able writers 
would be guilty of such an absurdity aa applying two 
names, known to be distinct, to the same people, within the 
space of four lines. If some trivial tale contained the incon- 
sistency, the mode of interpreting it, which Bishop Patrick 
applies to the passage before us, might be passed over with- 
out notice, but, even then, more from its being of no impor- 
tance, than from its soundness or its propriety. When how- 
ever we find this discrepancy in awork, which isreally themost 
valuable book in the world, ajid by hundreds of miUions 
has been thought to be divinely inspired, it is desirable that 
such an inconsistency or discrepancy should be cleared up. 
Why have none of the commentotors remarked on the 
singular circumstance of their being lahmaelitish merchants 
at all, in the time when Joseph was sold into Egypt ? 
Tsbmael was Jacob's uncle, being brother to Isaac, Jacob's 
father. The family of Ishmael could not have increased to 
such an extent in the time of which the history treats. The 
mention of Ishmaelites, in the tezt before us, indicates that 
the writer lived many generations later, when lahmaelitish 
merchants were well known. Still less likely is it that 
there were Midianitish merchants in those days ; for Midian 
was also one of the sons of Abraham, and as we may infer 
from Genesis, xxv, 2, only fifty-four years younger than 
Isaac. At all events, the variation in the name of this tribe 
of merchantmen renders it impossible that Moses could have 
written the narrative, unless we suppose that, when he had 
it in his power to describe the matter accurately and defi- 
nitely, he rather chose to relate it in such a manner as to 
puzzle all future ages as to its exact meaning. * 

6, The Sidoniaus are also named, where we should not 
expect it. 

Deoierokouy, iii, 9. "Which Hennon the Sidonians call Sirion ; 
and the AmoiiteB call it Sbonir. 

But the Sidonians lived a long way off from the deserts of 

+ The writer ot the Brtiola "Midim " in Dr Smith's excellont "Dictionuy 
of the Bible" anggasta that Midianites is eqaifalent to Arabs, and that the 
rshmaelitea were ■ tribe of Arabs. But thw, whilit it is a weak eonjectare 
abont the uaiaeB, does not help ae to eiplain the Huchronitm at tiL 
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Arabia, where Mosea and the Israelites wandered, and were 
probably unknown to them. The passage was written by 
3ome one who not only knew the Sidonians and Amorites 
but was aware that his readers knew them also, and he 
mentions them for the purpose of rendering his narrative 
more intelligible. 

7. Ueribah is another similar instance of minute and 
needless description. 

NuMBEBs, XX, 13. This is the water of Meiibah; becaiue the 
ohildien of Israel strove with the Lord, and he was sanctified in 
theoL 

This mode of specifying the place was less necessary in 
the time of Moses : but would be requisite if the account is to 
be referred to a period of time, a thousand years later than 
Moses; when tiie site of Meribab, however interesting, 
would otherwise have been unknown. 

8. The same observation is applicable to Beer mentioned 
in NcuBERS, xxi, 16 : 

And fivm thence they went to Beer : that is the well whereof the 
Lord spake mito Moses, " Gather the people together, and I will 
give them water." 

Both of these texts were written to teach the Israelites 
the great things which Qod had done for their ancestors 
under Moses. 

9. Nor can any other remark be made concerning the way 
in which the town of Jericho is mentioned. 

KuMBEBS, xzii, 1. And the children of Israel set forward, and 
pitched in the pluns of Moab on this side Jordan by Jericho. 

Jericho was but a small town ; and I should think 
unknown to the Israelites, before they crossed the Jordan. 

10. The bedstead of Og is named as an object of antiqua- 
riaJi curiosity. 

Deuteromokt, iii, 11. For only Og king of Bashan remained of 
the remnant of giants; behold, hia bedstead was a bedstead of iron : 
la it not in Eabhath of the children of Ammon ? nine cnbita was 
the length thereof, and five cubits the breadth of it, after the cubit 
of a man. 

Dr Pyle remarks on this passage : 
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It is probable, that either Og conveyed his iron bedstead with 
other fumittue of his palace, into the country of the Ammonites, 
to prevent their falling into the hands of the Israelites : or else the 
Ammonites bad taken it &om him in some former conqnest, and 
kept it as a monument of their victory. 

Either of these cases would be probable, if it could be first 
prored that Moses wrote this verse, and that he knew of Og's 
bed being kept in Babbath. But Rabbath was not taken by 
the Israelites until the time of David, as we read in II Sam. 
xii, 26. " And Joab fought a^nst Kabbah of the children 
of Ammon, and took the royal city." It is therefore very 
unlikely that the Israelites knew anything about the bed- 
stead of king Og until then. In the reign of David, five 
hundred years had passed since Og lived, and his bedstead 
had consequently then become an object of curiosity* : but 
it is hardly possible that Moses knew any thing about this 
bedstead of king Og, afterwards so famous. 

11. We may perhaps refer to this head of argument certain 
passages, in which the Temple is obscurely prefigured. 

The Song of Moses undoubtedly ia based on some original 
composition which had been handed down to the later period 
of the Jewish nation. But its archaisms, though not wholly 
effaced, have been softened by the editor into harmony 
with the rest of the Bible. In this Song, at Exodus, xv, 13 
— 17, we read ; 

Thou in thy mercy haat led forth the people which thou hast re- 
deemed : thou hast guided them in tby sti-ength unto thy holy 

habitation Thou shalt bring them in and plant them in the 

moantain of thine inheritance, in the place, Lord, which thou 
hsfit made for thee to dwell in, in the Sanctuary, O Lord, which thy 
hands have established. 

It is difficult to believe that the words "thy holy habita- 
tion" — "Sanctuary" — "place for thee to dwell in "do not 
point to the Temple of Jerusalem as already built when 
these words were written. 

12. A similar anachronism occurs in the Book of Num- 
bers, xxiv, 7 ; where in the prophesy of Balaam the name of 
Agag, king of Amalek, is mentioned — 

* Like the great bed of Ware, wliioh is rtiU shown in that town, though 
only three hnndnd years old. 
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He [Israel] sball pour the water o^t of his buckets, and Ma seed 
shall be in many waters, and his king shall be higher than Agag, 
and his kingdom shall be exalted. 

It haa been &ititiy Bo^ested that k^g may have beeo a 
name common to all the kings of AmaJek, as Fh&raoli was 
tbe common name of Egyptian kings. But there is not the 
aligbtest proof of this su^estion : we must therefore be con- 
tent to believe that Agag was king of the Amalekites four 
bnodred yetu^ after the time of Balaam, and was hewn in 
pieces by Samuel before the Lord in Qilgal. 

13. Tbe last instance I shall adduce is the disdnctive 
manner in which the South country is mentioned We read 
in Genesis, xii, 9 : 

And Abram journeyed going oa still toward the South. 

It is true we need not infer that the writer intended to 
denote any particular place or tract of country which went 
by the speciHc name of the South. But in the next chapter 
it is impossible to interpret tbe same word as having any 
other than a special meaning. 

And Abram went up out of i^ypt, he and bis wife and all that 
he had, and Lot with him, into the South. 

A traveller coming out of Egypt, could hardly be said to 
go up into the South : the direction is wholly towards the 
North ; and the obvious inference is that the South of Pales- 
tine is the country into which Abraham went ; and the 
omission of the word, which would have fixed more clearly 
the meaning of this passage, can only be explained by sup- 
posing that tbe writer, living in Palestine, did not think it 
necessary to add words which every reader would he able to 
supply for himself. 
§ 9. Variation in Hie name given to the priest of Midian 
fatker-in-law of Moaes, and to Joshua. 

It is not probable that Moses should designate his own 
&ther'in-law by three different names. Yet we find he is 
called in one passage Reuel, in a second Jethro, and Raguel 
in a third. The first passage is in Exodus, ii, IG — 21, 

Kow the prieet of Midian had sevBii daughters : and they came 
and drew water and filled the troughs to water their father's flock. 
And the shepberdB came and drove them away : but Moeea stood up 
and helped them, and watered their flock. And when they come 
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to £eael their feUier, be said " How ia it that ye are come bo booq 
to-day 1" And they said "An .^Igyptian delivered as oatof the hand 
of the shepherds, and also drew water enough for us and watered 
the flock." And he said nnto his daughters, " And where is he 1 
why is it that ye have left the man? callhim thathemayeat biead." 
And Moses was content to dwell with the man : and he gave Moses 
Zippoiah his daughter. 

Here he is pl&inly called Beuel, but in the 18th chapter 
of the same book, veise 1, he is as evidently designated by 
the name Jethro. 

When Jethro, the piiest of Midian, Moses' fathe^in-law, heotd of 
all that Ood had done for Moeas and for Istad his people, and that 
the Lord had brought lanel of Egypt ; then Jethro, Moses' father-in- 
law, took Zippoiah, Moset^ wife, after he had sent her back, &c. 

In a third passage the same man is called Baguel, accord- 
ing to the text of our authorized version. 

NuMBSRS, X, 29. And Moses said unto Hobab, the son of 
Kaguel the MidJanite, Moses' &ther-in-law, " We em joomeying 
unto the place," &a. 

In the last of these passages the difiereuce between Beuel 
and iU^el is to be ascribed to the fact that our version of 
the Bible was entrusted to different translators, who adopted 
each his own mode of rendering names, and took no pre- 
cautions to avoid that want of uniformity which may now 
in several caaes be observed. The names in the original are 
composed of the same Hebrew letters 'jinxi Boual, and 
should have been rendered by the same letters in English : 
but the variation which occurs in the other passage that has 
been cited admits of no explanation, although some com- 
mentators have vainly endeavoured to show that the son of 
Baguel, Hobab, who is named in Numbers, s, 29, was the 
father-in-law of Moses, and that Kaguel consequently was 
not the father but grandfather of the Hebrew legislator. 

History produces few instances, even in profane literature, 
of names thus confused ; and few books can be mentioned in 
which the writer, describing a near relative of his own, has 
called him by two different appellations with no allusion to 
his identity or reason for his being so variously named. The 
interpretation which I put on this and other remarkable 
passages, simplifies the whole matter: the two different 
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accounts have been taken from separate documents, and the 
Fentateach, where they meet, is consequently a compilation, 
and not an original work. 

A similar variation will bo found between those passages 
of the Pentateuch where the name of Joshua occurs : 

Exodus, xziv, 13. And Moeea lose Tip, and his minister Joshua : 
Uid Uoses went up into the moant of God. 

KuHBEBS, xiii, 16. These an the names of the men which Moses 
sent to spy out the land. And Moses called Oshea the son of Nun 
Jehoshna. 

Cbutebon'Oiit, YTTJij 44. And Mosea cams and spoke all the 
words of this song in the ears of the people, he and Hoshea the son 
of Kan. 

Thus four forma of the name occur in our Bibles, but in 
the Hebrew, the Septuagint, and the Vulgate translations, 
there are only two, occasioned by the change of name re- 
corded in Numbers, xiii, 16, which is denoted by Osee and 
Jehoshua in the English, by Aitf^ and limZf in the Greek, and 
by Osee and Josue in the Latin Vulgate translation. 

§ 10. ArgumeiU derived from the use of the eicpreasion 
" unto this day." 

There is a remarkable mode of expression, occurring in 
several parts of the Pentateuch, which excludes the possi- 
bility of Moses, or indeed of any one, having written it until 
long after the time of the events related in the order of the 
history : I mean the words " until this day," by which is of 
course meant the day or time when the author lived and 
wrote his history. Aa this expression occurs in some of the 
passages which have been already cited for other purposes, 
it is tmneceasary to repeat them, but to refer to the places 
where they are given, and to cite at present the remaining 
passages of the Pentateuch, where the same expression is to 
be found. It must however be premised that in some of 
these the expression "unto this day," is appropriate as 
referring to the time of Moses himself, but in others, where 
the principal event belongs to the age of Moses, and the 
result, effect, or other posterior event is referred to a future 
age, we can only condude that the writer, in whose life-time 
the posterior event happened, lived at a later period than 
the age of Mosw. 
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1. The first place in which these words are fcnind, is 
Genesis, ziz, 37 : 

Aud the fiiet-bom [ie. of the daoghteia of Lot] bara a son, and 
called his name U oab : the eame is the ikther of the Moabites wUo 
Oiiaday. 

Here, no inference can be drawn to aacertain the age of 
the writer. The whole period of time, during which Moab 
existed aa a nation, ia equally applicable to the words ' unto 
this day.' If, however, it could be shown that the Moabites 
did not exist as a nation in the time of Moses, this passa^ 
would furnish the same proof which is drawn from others 
where the words occur, that Moses could not have been the 
writer. But as the Moabites were probably a tribe, even in 
the time of the Exodus, the words before us may have 
been written even by Moses himself. 

2. In Genesis, xxii, 14, we read as follows : 

And Abraham called the name of that place Jehovah-jireh : aa it 
ia said to this day, In the mount of the Lord it shall be seen. 

This verse also, as far as concerns the words ' unto this 
day,' may have been written by Moses ; but it is not equally 
obvious in what sense Moses could be made to say that 
his readers might still see the place Jehovab-jireh. He 
had never seen it himself, and probably knew nothing 
ahout it. Jehovah-jireh vrsa in Canaan : and the Israelites 
had hitherto had no communication with the people of that 
country. 

3. The third place, where we find the same words 'unto 
this day,' Gen. xxxii, 33, has been already cited at page 132. 
This instance, however, has no similarity to the two pre- 
ceding. The custom of refraining firom eating the sinew 
which shrank, is nowhere shown in the Bible to have existed 
before the time of Moses : it was he who instituted the 
custom, wherefore it would be highly inappropriate for hvni 
to advert to the length of time that the custom had lasted. 
It could by no possibility have lasted longer than a few 
years. A law-giver who alludes to a custom, of which he 
was himself the originator, says " Wherefore we still observe 
the custom at the present day," not " until this day." The 
word -until denotes a prior date and a posterior date, "from 
the former until the latter," and in general implies a long 
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mterral, Sach an interval csimot be traced, if Moses wrote 
the words " until thie day." 

4. A fourth instance may be qaoted, which occurs at 
Deuteronomy, iii, 14. 

Jair the son of ManasBeh took all the coimtiy of Aigob nnto the 
coaata of Gesliuii and Maacbathi, and called them after his own 
name Baehan-Havoth-Jaii luto this day. 

Equally impossible is it to look on these words as written 
by Moses ; for we read in Numbers, xxxii, 41, tbat the 
exploits of Jair took place in the life-time and under the 
diief command of Moses himself 

§ 11. AUvsion to the wamt of a regular govemmeni. 

In the 12th chapter of Deuteronrany, we find a variety 
of admonitions about the manner in which the Israelites 
should conduct their various ofibrings and sacrifices, when 
they should come into the promised land. In verse 8, we 
read: 

Yeahall not doafteiall the tbingH that we do here this day, every 
man whatsoever ia right in his own eyes. 

This is the very ezpresedon which occurs so often in the 
Book of Judges, in reference to the time when there was no 
king in Israel. It is certainly curious that the same form of 
expression should occur in the text before us, and leads to 
the suspicion that it was written at the same time and by 
the same author who uses the same form of words elsewhere. 
The following note on Deuteronomy, xii, 8, is from Bishop 
Patrick: 

Every man wkaUomer is right in hia mm ^/es.] This does not 
mean Uiat there was no good order kept amoDg them, or that they 
were at hberty to SBCiifice where they pleased ; but that in such an 
uncertain state, when they were removing &om place to place, many 
took the liberty in thoae matters to do as they thought good. 

This annotation, like too many similar ones found in 
our Commentaries, is grounded on the supposition that the 
words " every man doing what was right in his own eyes" 
can have two different meanings. There may, no doubt, 
be different degrees of force attached to the words : but, in 
kind, their meaning is invariable : they imply a great 
license, unrestrained by a settled and regular form of govern- 
ment; and this state of license certainly did not prevail in 
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the time of Moaes, whose punisbmenta of crime were, in all 
cases, prompt and severe. I therefore refer the form of 
speech to a later day, even to those lawless times which 
followed the Babylonish Captivity. 



CHAPTER XV. 

BOOK OF JOaEUA EXAIUNED — ANACHS0MT8MB AKS OTHEB 

INTKENAl EVIDKNCE, SHOWma THAT IT WAS WBITTBM 

IS A LATER AQE. 

The Book of Joshua is generally anderstood to have been 
written l^ the great captain whose name it bears, and who 
succeeded Moses in the supreme command of tJie Israelitish 
people. In support of this opinion the same arguments are 
usually adduced which have been cited in the previous part 
of this work concemiug the Books of Moses, OENERAl 
CONSENT and dttehnal evidence, I use the expression 
gerteral instead of universal consent, because, if the reader 
will turn back to page 65, where an account is given of the 
supposed author of this book, he will observe that " there is 
not a perfect agreement among the learned, respecting the 
author of this book." Even this modified form of expression 
loses much of its force, when we consider that no ancient 
author, either sacred or profane, before the Christian era, 
mentions the name of Joshua or gives the least hint that 
there was any book written by him at all. It is therefore 
unnecessary to waste time in refuting the argument of 
general consent, which means nothing more than a vague 
opinion, entertained by some but rejected by others, and only 
beginning to show itself fourteen hundred years after the 
dea.th of Joshua. 

Bat the second argument, of internal evidence, requires to 
benoticed, because it is put forward with more confidence, on 
the strength of two passages which occur in the book befm^ 
us. The first of these is JosHUA, v, 1 : 

And it come to pass, when all the kings of the Amorites, which 
were on the side of Joidaa west^rsid, and all the kings of the 
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Canaanites vliich wen by the eea, heard th&t the Loid had dried up 
the wateis of Jordan from before the children of Israel, dntil we 
WBRB PASSED ovEB, that their heart melted, neither iras there spirit 
in them imy more, becaose of the children of IsraeL 

Bitihop Tomline remarks on this passage : 

The use of the word " we " proves that this book was written by 
Joshua, or by some one else alive at the time. 

This inference is obvious, aod cannot be objected to, if it 
can be shown that the words of the text, uritil WE were 
passed over, are a correct translation of the corresponding 
words in the original Hebrew Bibla This, however, is not 
the case : the passage before us is one of the parts of the 
Bible which have be^ corrupted by time, and the error has 
arisen in the present instance from a coniiisioa between the 
Hebrew words irias Abera/noo " we passed over " and onait 
Aberocm "he caused them to pass over," These words are very 
similar, and though the common text of the Hebrew Bible 
now reads aberanoo, which gives the sense of " we passed 
over," yet this was not the old reading of the passa^, but 
ABEBOOH "he [i.e. God] caused them to pass over," and 
among the various readings of the text asekooh actui^y is 
found. The Hebrew letter o u has in some way or ot^er 
been divided into the two letters i and 3, N u, and it is not 
difficult to see bow this has happened, without ascribing 
either carelessness or dishonesty to the copyist The materials 
on which we write, whether paper, vellum, or parchment, are 
apt to imbibe grease from contact with the hand or with 
other things, and the two last materials have it frequently in 
their own nature. A slight vein of grease interrupting the 
pen would resolve the Hebrew letter M into two parts exactly 
corresponding with the lettersN u, and the next copyist would 
thus perpetuate an error which, as has happened in the pre- 
sent instance, might run through many hundred years before 
it was detected. The translators of the Bible, not perceiving 
this error, and perhaps tempted to make a choice which 
would attach to the book the value of a contemporary record, 
have'givea the passage that interpretation which has misled 
BO many critics, and on which is built so fallacious a theory. 

That the error is such as I describa it, and consequently 
that the theory built upon it is fallacious, must inevitably 

10 
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result from the accuracy of our present statemoot, vhich 
becomes almost a matter of certainty &om the coucnrreDce 
of the Septuagint and Vulgate transIatiouB. la the former 
of these the words which are rendered in our own version 
" until we were passed over," are, 

i> Tfi Sia^ainn a!>r«v( in their paaaing over. 

And the passage in the Latin Yulgate is in accordance : 
donee transiTeitt until they passed over. 

In the German translation of the Bible also the error has 
been corrected, and the proper reading of the word restored. 
It appears, then, that the first passage which has been 
made the bads for the belief that the Book of Joshua is a 
contemporary writing, has been incorrectly translated incur 
conmion English Bibles, and consequently the opinion built 
upon it must fall to the ground. 

The second passage which has been selected as proving 
that the Book of Joshua was written in or immediately after 
the time of Joshua, is found in Chapter vi, verse 25. 

Joshua saved Bahab the harlot alive, and her other's honsehold 
and all that she had; and she dtcdldh in Israd unto this day ; be- 
cause she hid the mesBeogera, which Joshua sent to spj out 
Joricho. 

It is argued that if she was dwelling in Israel even unto 
this day, i.e. in the time of the writer, the book must have 
been written in the life-time of Bahab. 

It may be replied to this that even if Bahab vaa alive 
when the Book of Joshua was written, the words 'even 
until this day ' seem to imply that many years had elapsed, 
and that Bahab waa consequently a very old woman. 
Joshua, also, must have been a long time d^ ; for he was 
more than eighty years old when the city of Jericho was 
taken. 

But it is HI error to infer that Bahab was alive when the pas- 
sage before us was written. It means that her descendants 
were then still living among the Israelites, and not she hereelf. 
This is one of the most common forms of speech found in all 
the Jewish writings ; Moah, Ammon, Israel, denote, not tJie 
individuals who bore those names, but the whole of their 
posterity. It is hardly necessary to give instances of this 
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fonn of speech : one only may suffice. In the Book of 
Judges, i, 3, we read : 

Judah said unto Simeon his brotlior, " Come up with me into my 
lot, that ve may fight against the Conaanites : and I likewise will 
go with thee into thy lot." So Simeon went with him. 

Aa Judab and Simeon had been dead two, three, or perha[)s 
even four hundred years, it ia evident that it was their de- " 
scendants, and not themselves, who made a covenant to assist 
one another in subjugating the Canaauites. 

Aa no other passages have been quoted from the Book of 
Joshua to furnish Internal Evidence that it was written 
during or soon after the time of Joshua, we may at once 
proceed to enumerate the passages which furnish intern^ 
evidence that it certainly was not written until long after 
his time. 

I shall briefly notice each passage by itself, following the 
order, not of a regular argument digested under separate 
heads, but of the chapter and verse where these passages 
occur. 

Chap, iv, 9. And Joshua set up twelve etonea in the midst of 
Jordan, in the place where the feet of the prieste which bare the aik 
ef the covenant stood ; and tksy are there utiio this day. 

If the stones had not been there a long time, the writer of 
the book would not have used such an expression. It would 
have been in no wise remarkable that the twelve stones or 
pillars should have stood forty or fifty years ; but the writer 
means that they had stood five hundred, or perhaps a thou- 
sand years. 

Chap, iv, 14. On that day the Lord magnified Joshua in the sight 
of all Isiael ; and they feared him, as they feared Moses, all the 
days of his life. 

Again, at chapter vi, verse 27, — ^we read : 

So the liOid was with Joehua ; and his iame was noised through- 
oat all the countiy. 

If Joshua wrbte this of himself, the words are a serious 
imputation of his modesty ; if written by a contemporary, 
the information conveyed by them could hardly have been 
necessary ; but if written by an historian in a later age, the 
passage becomes both natural and appropriate. 

10—2 
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CoAP. T, 3. And Joelma made him sharp knives and dieosuaBed 
Uie children of Isnel at tlie hill of the Foreskins. 

Bishop Patrick observeB on this verse : 

gome nnderstuid [tiie Hebrew voids thns translated, Gibet^ 
haaraloth, to be the name b; irhich the place where they v«n ci^ 
ctunciaed waa afterwanlB called. 

I have no doubt that the Tiam& was given to the place 
afterwards from the i3eed done there by Joshua : the expres- 
sion evidently savours of a later age, to explain a local name 
of which the origin, by lapse of time, had been foi^otteu. 

Chap, v, 9. And the Lord said onto Joshua, " This day have I 
tolled away the reproach of Egypt from off yon." Wherefore tb« 
name of the place is called Gilgal unto this day. 

Writers are not so particular in recording the reasons why 
. places are named, whilst the fact is fresh in the memory of 
every one : and in the verae before us this mark of a later 
age is strengthened by the additional words unto thw day. 

Chap, vii, 26. And they raised over him [Achor] a great heap of 
stones unto this day. So the Loid turned from the fierceness of his 
anger. Wherefore the name of that place was colled the valley of 
Achor unto this day. 

Chap, viii, 28 — 20. And Joahna burnt Ai, and made it an heap 
for ever, oven a desolation unto this day. And the king of Ai ho 
hanged on a troo until eventide ; and as soon as the sun was down 
Joshua commanded that they should take bis carcase down from the 
tree, and cast it at the entering of the gate of the city, and raise 
thoreon a great heap of stones, that remaineth unto this day. 

The words that remaineth do not occur in the original 
Hebrew : tbey have been added by the translatois to make 
the sense complete. The otdy ii^erence which both these 
last quoted passages carry with them, concerning the age 
when they "were written, is that it was a very long time after 
the death of Achor in the 6rst text, and of the king of Ai in 
the second. A similar inference is deduced from Uie verse 
which follows : 

Cbaf. ix, 27. And Joshua made them [the Gibeonites] that day 
heweis of wood and drawers of water for tiie congregation, and for 
the altar of the Lord, even unto this day, in the place which, he 
should choose. 

The " place which the Lord should choose" was finally 
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Jerusalem, aod, if the words were written in the later period 
of the Israelitish goyemment, the Lord bad already chosen 
Jerusalem to he the site of his Temple and the place of his 
worship. 

Chap, x, 1. Now it came to pacts, when Adonizedeo king of 
Jerusalem had heard how Joshua had taken Ai, and had ntteily 
destroyed it ; &c 

This chapter ia full of names that did not exist until 
many years afterwards, some more, some less. The first is 
Jerusalem, which was formerly called Jebusi and did not 
receive the name of Jerusalem until the reign of David, 
proving that the book, in which the word Jerusalem occuis, 
was not written until the reign of David, or that, if written 
before that time, it has since been inteipolated. Of these 
two probabilities the former is the stronger : because we 
find it c<Hifiimed by the last verse of the same chapter : 

Chap, xr, 63. As for the Jebosites the inhabitants of Jerosalem 
the children of Judah oonld not diire them out : but the Jebusitea 
dwell with the chUdtea of Judah at Jerusalem unto this day. 

It baa been asserted that these words can apply only to 
the few years which immediately followed the death of 
Joshua; for, say the Commentators, the Jehusites were 
then driven out, as we read the account in Judges, i, 7. 8, 
We shall find, on enquiry, that they were not then driven 
out ; at least, it is not so stated, nor can any such meaning 
be inferred irom the narrative there contained. 

JuiME^ i, 7. 8. And Adombezok said, " Ihreesooie and ten 
kings, having their thumbs and their gieat toes cut o^ gathered 
their meat under my table ; as I have done, so God bath requited 
me," \aA they hionght him , to Jerusalem, and there he died. 

Now the children (^ Judah had fought against Jerusalem, and had 
taken it, and smitten it with the edge of the swoid, and set the 
city on fire. 

The Jebusites, no doubt, fled out of the city, before it was 
set on fire, and the children of Judah then took possession ; 
bat a portion of it, the citadel, was certainly in their hands 
in the time of David, and the two nations seem to have 
lived together in the city and adjoining territory, at peace, 
during the whole time that the Judges bore rule. This will 
f^pefu: more fully from the qaotations which will be given 
in the next chapter. 
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Botlihoron is next mentioned at verse 10, and was built 
by an leraelitish lady after the conquest, as we leam from 
IChron.vii, 23,24: 

And whea he [Epbr^m] went in to Ha wife, alio conceived, and 
Imre a eon, &nd he called biB name Beiiah, because it wont evil with 
his house. And his daughter was Shemh, who built Beth-horon 
the nether, and the upper, and Uzzen-sherah. 

The comparison of these texts involves an anachronism. 
Sberab was only the fourth in descent from Jacob — tbas : 
Joseph, Ephraim, Beriah, Sherah. Whether the Israelites 
remained 430 years or only 215 — for there is a great varia- 
tion between the texts of Scripture on this subject — it is 
impossible that only one generation, Beriah, could have 
intervened between Ephraim, who was a child when Jacob 
went down into Egypt, and Sherah who built Bethhoron. 

Chap, x, 13, 14. And the son stood still, and the moon stayed, 
until the people bad avenged themselves upon their enemies. Is 
not this written in the book of Jasbor 1 So the sun stood still in 
the midst of heaven, and hasted not to go down about a whole day. 
And there was no day like that before it or after it, that the Lord 
hearkened unto the voico of a man : for the Lord fought for IsraaL 

Here we obtain a fiict that bears with great force upon 
our present argument. The writer of the book of Joshua 
quotes an earlier work, to which he refers his readers for a 
more full account of the miracle which he records, namely 
the arresting the sun and moon in tlieir course that the 
Israelites might be avenged on their enemies. It is impos- 
sible to conceive that Joshua himself, who wrought that 
miracle, could have referred his readers to another book in 
which a better account of it was to be found. It is fhr 
more likely that a compiler, in a later age, finding this 
miraculous event well described in a book still popular in 
his time, called the Book of Jasher, should have referred his 
readers to that book, for further information. 

But this is not the only observation elicited by the mention 
made of the Book of Ja^er in this place. The same work is 
■quoted in H Sawuh, i, 17. 18 : 

And David lamented \dth this lamentation over Saul and over 
Jonathan his sen. Al^o ho 1»ido them teach the cliildixm of Judah 
the use of the bow; behold it is written in the book of Jasher. 
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Here we learn that the Book of Jasher contains the nar- 
rative of king David teaching hia aukgects the use of archeiy 
in war. The Book of Jaaher was therefore written in or 
after the reign of David : and the Book of Joshua, which 
qaotes the Book of Jasber, must have been written later 
atiU. 

Some writers, indeed, have endeavoured to show that the 
' Book of Jasher,' Sepher Hayashur, as it might be written 
according to the nehrew,.was a collection of national poems, 
and otben, tiiat it was in part at least a chronicle of events, 
enlarged from time to time by successive writers, in. the 
same way as the Mediseval Chrouiclea were continually aag- 
mented in many of the monasteries. But of this there is 
not a trace in any part of the Hebrew Scriptures, and the 
interval between Joshua and David's reign, about 500 years, 
Ibll of wars and revolutions, forbids us to think that such an 
explanation can be accepted. 

The burial-place of the five kings was marked out to 
postwity by a lasting monument, a heap of stones which 
Joshua caused to be placed over the cave where they were 
buried. 

Chap, x, 37. And it came to pass at the time of the going down 
of the ann, that Joshua commanded, and they took them down off 
the trees, and cast them into the cave wheiein they had been hid, 
and laid great stones in the cave's mouth, which ramain viUo Has 
very day. 

Chap, xiil, 13. Nevertheless the chiMien of Israel expelled not 
the Geshniites nor the Maachathitea : but the Geahoiites and the 
MaachathiteB dwell among the Israelites until this day. 

Ghaf. xiv, 1 4. Hebron therefore became the inheritance of Caleb 
the son of Jephunneh the Kenezite vmio this day, because that he 
wholly followed the Lord (lOd of Israel. And the name of Hebron 
before was Kirjath-Aiba ; which Aiba was a great man among the 
AnalrimB ; and the land had rest from war. [See xv, 13 — 19.] 

Every part of this verse shows a later writer and a later 
age. The city had lost its ancient name of Ki^ath-arba, and 
was known by the name of Hebron: it had become the 
inheritance of Caleb, by which is implied that Caleb was dead 
and his descendants were in possession of it, utUU Ikia day, 
i.e. for a great length of time. And this is further confirmed 
by the concluding words, " And the land had rest from war," 
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The war of the invasion was over, and the children of Israel 
had quiet possession of the country, vhen the Book of 
Joshua was written. 

Chap, tt, 8, 9, 10. And the border went up by the valley of the 
son of Hmnom onto the sontb aide of the Jebdsitb ; tJu same u Jeru- 
salem : aad the border went up to the top of the mountain that 
lieth before the Ttdley of Hinnom westward, which is at the end of 
the valley of the giants northwards: and the border was drawn 
from the top of the hill unto the fountain of the water of If ephtoah, 
and went out to the cities of mount Ephron ; and the border waa 
drawn to Baalah, vihkh is Kirjath^earim .- and the border compaased 
&om Baalah westward unto mount Seir, and passed along unto the 
side of mount Jeakih, vkkh is Chesalim, on the north Bide, and went 
down to Beth-ahemBsh, and passed on to Tinmah. 

The obeervatione made in Cbafter xiii, concerning the 
anachronisms which occur in the names &f places, apply in 
all their force to this passage ; we have three distinct places 
here mentioned, each of them designated both by its ancient 
and modem appellation, Jebusi, Jerusalem — BaaJah, El^ath- 
jearim — mount Jearim, Cheealon. 

Chap, ivi, 10, And they [Ihe Ephraiimles] drave not out the Cana- 
anitea that dwelt in Gezer : hnt the Canaanites dwell among the 
Ephraimitea unto this day, and serve under tribute. 

Chap, xvii, 12, 13. Yet the children of Manasseh could not 
drive out the inhabitants of those cities, hut the Canaanites would 
dwell in the land. Yet it came to pass, when the children of Israel 
were waxen strong, that they put the Canaanites to tribute ; but did 
not uttraly drive them out, 

Compaxe with this the account given in Judges, i 28 
—29. 

It came to pass, when Israel was strong, that they put the Cana- 
anites to tribute, and did not utterly drive them out Keither did 
Ephraim drive out the Canaanites that dwelt in Gezer ; hut the 
Canaonitee dwelt in Gezer among them. Seeaix xviii, 28. 

Chap, xix, 47. And the coast of the children of Dan went out 
too little for them ; therefore the children of Dan went up to fight 
against Leehem [called Laish in Judges, chap, xviii, v. 29], and took 
it and smote it with the edge of the sword, and possessed it and 
dwelt therein, and called Leshem, Dan, alter the name of Dan Uieii 
&thar. 

This is the same afiair, which is related more fully in the 
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18th chapter of J^ndgea. According to the chronolc^ given 
in the margin of our Bibles, and generall7 received by the 
learned, this happened abont thirty years after the death of 
Joshua. The anachrooism is explained in the following 
manner by the editors of the Bible, quoting &om Bishop 
Patrick and Shuckford : 

It is supposed that Ezia or some other, thought good in aftertimes 
to insert ttus vene here, in order to complete the accoont of the 
Dauitas' poesesaioEi. 

To receiye this as sound criticism would bring down His- 
tory to a level with the most worthless pastime that man 
can choose for his amusement : it would he, literally, no 
better than an almanach, which is altered year by year to 
adapt it to the existing state of things. If the Book of 
Joshua were indeed the work of the great man whose name 
it bears, no later historian would have ventured to impair 
its value by adding to or detracting from its contenta 

Chap, xxiv, 29, 30. And it came to pass after these things that 
Joahoa the sou of Nun, the servant of the Lord, died, being an 
hundred and ten years old. And they hurled him in the border of 
hia inheritance in Timnath-Serah, which is mount Ephroim, on the 
north side of the hill of Gaash. 

As Joshua died at the age of 110 years, and his deaUi is 
recorded in the book which passes by his name, we need 
no farther proof that this book oould not have been written 
until alter Joshua was dead. But this limitation of its 
origin to some period after the death of Joshua must be 
still further qualified: for in the next verse of the same 
chf^iter we read as follows : 

Chap, zziv, v. 31. And Israel served the Lord all the days of 
Joshua, and all the days of the elders that ovei-lived Joshua, and 
which had known all Uie works of the Lord, that he had done for 
laiaeL 

How could Joshua write that Israel served the Lord a 
long time after he was dead, nay — after all those who out- 
lived him were dead also ? If some later writer, as Samuel 
or Ezra, inserted all these additions to the original work of 
Joshua^ ho would certainly have not done so in a clandestine 
or covert manner, but \nih a note attached, that " so far is 
the work of Joshua, and the continuation is by a later hand." 
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In Mediteval times the monkiBh chromclers have always 
displayed this species of common honesfy : for we find a 
mark: attached to those passages which bena the writing 
of a new author — "Hactenus dominus Radulfus scripsit 
' Chronica, &c. So far is the Chronicle of Master Ralph, &c.'' 
Or "Explicit dominus Rogenis ; incipit dominus Mattheeus, 
&G. Here ends Master Roger of Wendover, and Master 
Matthew Paris begins." 

Even the supposition of these additions made by later 
writeis, goes £ir towards a concession of the fact which I 
would establish; namely, that we have not the Hebrew 
writings in their original state, but that they are a compi- 
lation, put together after the nation had returned, with ftesh. 
light and beah intellectual force, from Babylon. 



CHAPTER XVL 

THE BOOK OF JUDGES SDULARLT EXAlONKOi 

An anonymous writer in one of our popular editions of the- 
Bible gives an account of this Book, which contains many 
remarkable observations : I therefore copy it without 
abridgment : 

The name of this book is taken &om Uie title of the fimctionanee 
whose actdoQB and administration it ptiscipallf relates. This, 
name is Q>odW, shopHdim, pluial of UQS'', sbopket, a judge. This- 
word desiguatos the ordinary magistrates, properly colled judges; 
and is here also applied to the chief rulers, perhaps because ruling 
and fudging aie so intimately connected in the east, that sitting in 
jad^ent is one of the principal employments of an oriental' 
monarch {see Gesenius in Vi&ff.) 

It is remarkable that the Carthaginians, who were descended fo>m 
the Tyrians and spoke Hebrew, called their chief magistrates by the 
same name : bat Uie LatinB, who had no such s/t, aa the Hebrews 
and Carthaginians had, and as we and the Germans have, wrote the 
woid with a sharp s, and, addii^ a Latin termination, denomiii^«d 
them Suffeles. 

These functionaries aie compaicd to the lioman consuls, andappear 
in office as well as name, to have boroo considerablQ resemblance to 
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the Hobiew ShopheUm, " jodgee." For some ofoaerrotions on th& 
Uebievr " judgoa," and tho natuie of theb adiainistiatioD, eoe tbo 
note on r.hap. ii, 16* 

The book is easily divisible iato two parts ; fine ending with cbap. 
xvi, contains the history of the Judges, from Othniel to Samson ; 
and tbe other, which occupies the rest of the book, forme a sort of 
appendix, relating particulaT tianeactione, which, not to interrapt 
tbe T^ulai history, tbe author seems to have reserved for the end. 
If these transactions had been placed in order of time, we should 
probably have found them in a much earlier portion of the work, aa- 
the incidents related eeem to have occurred not long frfter the death- 
of Joshua. 

The author of the book is unknown. Some ascribe it to Samsel^ 
some to Hesekiah, and others to Ezra, The reason which has 
principally influenced the last determination of the authorahip is 
found in chap, xviii, 30 : — " He and his son were priests to the 
tribe of Dan until the day of the captivity of the land." But this 
may have lefeired to the captivity of the ark among the Fhilistinee, 
or to some particular captivityof the tribe settled in thenorth ; orthe 
reference may have been to both circumstances. It is also possible 
that tho clanse, " until the day of the captivity of tbe land," ma; 
actually have been added after the captivity. That the book itse^ 
was not th^i written is evident from the absence of Chaldee words, 
which so often occni in the books which we know to have been 
posterior to that event Most of the Jewish and Christian commen- 
tatora assign the author^p to Samuel ; probably because internal 
evidence places it pretty deady abont bia time, and in his time he 
IB the most likely person to whom the authorship could be attri- 
buted. That it is written after the establishment of the monarchical 
government, appears &om the habit which the author has of saying 
that the event he is relating happened in the time when " iben waa 
no king in Israel ; " which renders it evident that there was a king 
when he wrota But that it was written very soon after tbe estab- 
lishment of kingly government is no less clear from other passagee. 
Thus we see, from chap, i, 21, that the Jehusitos were stiU in Jero- 
salem in the time of tbe author; but this ceased to be the case in 
tho time of David, by whom they wore expelled from that city, 
(3 Sam. T, 6.) So also, in 2 Sam. vi, 21, there is a distinct and 
precise raference to a fact recorded in Judges ix, 63, which seems 
another proof that this book was written before the Second Book 
of Samuel : but this does not appear to be of a conclusive nature ; 
OS the fact may have been known to David, even had the Book of 
' Judges not been then written. Upon tho whole, there is little 
question that tho book wna composed, in its present form, either in 
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the leigD of Saul, or dmiog the fiiat seven jeexe of the teign of 
David : and thia lenders it more piobahle that it waa compiled, from 
the puhlic Twisters and records, by Samud, than hy any of the 
other prophets, priests or kings, to whom it la assigned. 

The chronology of this book is attended with much difficulty, and 
is stated by varioos chronologeie with very serioas diffei«aoe. This 
chiefly arises &om the period of servitudes, being by some counted 
as part of the yeais of the judges, while others count them separ- 
ately; and also from judges being thought by some to have been 
saccesaiTe, whom others oonsider to haye been contemporary in dif- 
ferent parts of Palestine. There are some also, who prolong the 
account by supposing several anarchjea or intwre^ums, the duration 
of which the history does not mention. The result of Dr Hales's 
elaborate inrestigations given 498 years (rc 1608 to ac. 1110) 
from the passage of the Jordan to the election of Saul ; and 400 
yeais (ao. 1582 to 1182) from the death of Joshua to the death of 
Samson, which is the period more peculiarly comprehended in the 
present book. The period is, however, frequently stated aa little 
exceeding 300 years. 

It may be gathered Irom this extract that thoBe who 
assign an eai^y date to this book, are obliged to admit that 
it could not at all events have been vnitten earlier than the 
leign of Sanl or David, that is, three or four hundred, and 
according to I^. Hales, nearly five hundred years after the 
passage of the river Jordan. I shall proceed to enumerate 
the passages found in the book itself 'which give evidence 
of a late origin ; among these are those texts which have 
led writers to limit its composition as not later, at all events, 
than the reign of David, but which may be shown by no> 
means to warrant such an inference. 

Ghap. i, 21. And the children of Bei(jamin did not drive out th» 
Jebueites that inhabited Jerusalem : but the Jebuaites dwell with 
the children of Beqjamin in Jerusalem unto this day. 

The Jebuffltes were certainly reduced to aubmisaion by 
David, but not drnven out : they still dwelt in the land 
with the Israelites in the reiga of Solomon ; for we read in 
I ElNQS, ix, 20 : 

And all the people that were left of the Amorites, Hittites, 
Ferizdtee, Hivites, and Jebusites, which were not of the childrcai of 
Israel, their children that were left after them in the land, whom 
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tbe children af larael also were not able utterly to deatroy, npon 
those did Solomon leyy a tribute of bond Bervice onto this day. 

The -writer of a book in which the name of Solomon ia 
found must have lived during or ailer the time of Solomon. 
As the writer in this iustajice speaks of a later period, which 
evidently was after a long interval after the reign of 
Solomon, the words "unto this day" may reasonably be 
applied to the time after the Captivity. Some remarks con- 
cerning the JebuBites have already been made in the laat 
cluster of this work. 

Chap, i, 26. And the man vent into the land of the Hittites, 
«ikd built a city, and called the name thereof Luz ; which is the 
name thereof nnto this day. 

Chap, xvii, 6. In those days there was no king In Israel but every 
man did that which was right in his own eyes. 

Chap, xviii, i In those days there was no king in Israel : and in 
those days the tribe of the Danites sooght them an inheritance to 
dwell in; for unto that day all their inheritance had not fallen unto 
them among the tribes of Israel. 

Chap, xviii, 30. And the children of Dan set up thp graven 
image : and Jonathan, the son of Gcishom, the son of Manaaseb, 
he and his sons were priests to the tribe of Dan until the day of the 
captivity of the land. 

Chap, six, L And it came to pass in those days, when there was 
no king in Israel, that there was a certain Levite sojourning on the 
side of mount Ephiaim, who took to him a concubine out of Beth- 
lehem-judah. 

Here we have five passages, in which the writer or com- 
piler clearly points out that he is relating things which 
happened long before his own tima There was " no king 
in Israel," when three of these events took place : but the 
last of the three, according to the received chronology of our 
Bibles, is dated three hundred years before there was any 
king in Israel at all, and the writer, by the manaer in 
which he speaks of that fact, seems to have lived at a still 
later period, when the people had become used to kingly go- 
vernment. But another of the extracts here given speaks 
of the " captivity of the land " ; but by these words we must 
understand pre-emioently the Babylonish captivity. The 
plain meaning of the words cannot be evaded ; and this 
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book in which they occur must bo taken, not as a contem- 
porary record, but as written after the inhabitants of Judsw 
bad been carried captives to Babylon. 



CHAPTER XVIL 

THE BOOK OF RUTH EXAUINED. 

The Book of Ruth, aa has been already said, is properly 
part of the Book of Judges, from wbicb it baa been sepa^ 
rated for no very obvious reasons. From its brevity it is not 
likely to contain many passages to aid us in our present 
enquiry. Those which I have discovered, are the following : 

CoAF^i, 1. 14'ow it came to pass in the days when the Judges 
niled, that there was a famine in the laud. 

This was writt«n ailer the Judges bad ceased to rule ; 
and consequently the work is not contemporaiy with Ruth, 
who lived " when the Judges ruled." 

Ceap. iv, 21 — 22. And Salmon begat Boaz, and Boaz begat Ohed, 
and Obed b^t Jesee, and Jesse begat David. 

Bishop Patrick's note to this is worthy of notice : 

Salmon married Rahab, and therefore lived at t^e time of the 
Israelite^ first entrance into Canaan. Kow between this period and 
the birth of David, are computed 366 yeara. Thna, as only four 
generations are mentioned, we mast eithai suppose that eome names 
of peraonS] who come between, are omitted, (for which we have no 
warrant,) or that, as b more probable, Salmon, Boaz, Obed, and 
Jeeae, all had their children horn to them at a very advanced period 
of their lives. 

Not only in this place may we conjecture that names of 
persons and things have been omitted, but the same may be 
said of almost every part of the Old Testament. The name 
of Salmon occurs under three forms in the Hebrew text ; the 
passages where tbey occur in the original and in the various 
veisions may be thus compared : 

Edth, iv, 20. Hebrew Sahnah, Gr. Se^hiagiid Salmon, Lai. Vvlg. 
Salmon, Syriat: Scla, Arabic Sola, English Salmon. 
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— iv, 21. HehretB Salmon, Gt. Sepinaginl Salmon, Lot. Vvlg. 
Salmon, Synac Sela, Arahie Sela, English Salmon. 

I Chronicles, ii, II. llebreio Sabna, Gr. Septva^nl Salmon, LaL 
Fills'. Salma, Syriac Salma, Arabic Salma, English Salma. 

Matthkw, i, 4. Greek Salmon, which appears in all the veisiona 
of St Matthew's Gospel. 

The variationa of this name are not very important, but 
may serve as a specimen of the uncertainty which prevails 
in other cases, especially in the Hebrew language, which is 
veiy defective in its alphabetic system. The genealogy of 
Suth is probably very incomplete ; and the hook being com- 
piled out of original papers, like all the rest of the Jewish 
History, after the captivity of Babylon, the compilers were 
likely to be puzzled by many discrepancies of this nature, 
and, choosing to preserve as much as possible the form of 
their origioal sources, they have retained even their errors 
Also. 



CHAPTER XVm. 

TIBST BOOK OF SAUUEL EXAMINED. 

The two Books of Samuel form but one in the Hebrew 
Canon. In the Septuagint and Yulgate translations they 
are called the First and Second Books of Kings, and those 
which we call the First and Second Books of Kings, are 
(here termed the Third and Fourth Books. It is to be 
regretted that this diversity should exist ; ancient histories 
should, as far as is possible, be kept in their original or 
earliest form. There seems to be no adequate reason for 
classifying these books, as they are classified in our Bibles : 
they contain quite as much of the history of David as of 
Samuel.* 

* Tha impresuon may hsva prevailed that SAmnel was their author ) 
■fid as ProtestaiitE, in oppoaition to Roman Catholics, have ntgiiified the 
importsDCO of the Old Testament, exactly in proportion as they have 
decried the ose of reason, the translatorB have so uTzmged the baoks an 
to produce the most striking efiect ; and thus a separate existence has been 
given to that which has none, but which really is only a part of tha wbok- 
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Tet ootwithstandiDg the separation of Samuel from Kings, 
and itfi division into two parts, the work bears on the face 
of it the Btrongest evidence that it could not have been 
written by Saxanel : for the twenty-fifth chapter of the first 
book begins with the words, "And Samuel died." Thus 
more than half of the book was obviously composed by a 
later writer. But we shall see, by an examination of the 
book iu order, that the whole of it owes its origin to a date 
later than that of Samuel. 

Chap, v, 5. Therefore neither the prieste of Dagon, nor any that 
come into Dogon's house, tread on the thieshold of Dagon in Aahdod 
unto this day. 

Bishop Patrick has a note on the words " unto this day" : 

The day when Samuel wrote this hook : when the eventa hap- 
pened, he was a youth : hut the hook waa written when he was 
advanced in years. 

The apace of time between this event and Samuel's death 
was about forty years, — not long enough to justify the ex- 
pression ' unto this day.' It must not be taJten for granted 
that Samuel wrote this book ; and the verse before us tells 
as plainly as words can express, that Samuel must have been 
dead many years, perhaps centuries, when it waa written : 
but tho commentators have not seen the natural force of 
the words, on account of the erroneous opinion that Samuel 
was the writer, with which they would make the narrative 
harmonize. 

Chap, vi, 18. And the golden mice, accoiding to the number of 
all the cities of the PhiliBtinea belonging to the five lords, both of 
fenced cities, and of country Tillages, even unto the great atone of 
Abel, whereon they set down the ark of the Lord : which stone 
remaineth unto this day in the field of Joshua the Bethshemite. 

Chaf. vii, 15. And Samuel judged Israel all the days of his life. 

Bbhop Patrick's interpretation of this verse maybe quoted, 
but to be as speedily rejected ; because it perverts the plain 
meaning of words, seemingly for the purpose of making them 
support a pre-conoeived theory : 

Ab Samuel waa the author of this boob, he could not speak literally 
of " all the daya of his life" : the sense probably is, that he was so 
diligent in the discharge of his office, that he gave himself no lest, 
but sat to judge causes eveiy day. 
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It IB almost a waato of words to reply to such a manifest 
pemxsion of the meaning. " All the days cf his life" means 
" the whole of his life," not " every day " : and the use of 
these words shows that Samuel could not have heen the 
author of the book. But the commentator, taking for granted 
that Samuel vxta the author of the book, has misintwpreted 
the words to suit this pre-oonoeived notion. 

In I Samuel, ix, 9, 10, we read : 

(BefoietLme in Israel, when a man 'went to inquire of Qod, thus 
he spake, " Come and let us go to the. seer :" for he that is now 
called a prophet was befoTOtime colled a seer.) Then said Saul to 
hia eeivant, " Well said ; come, let us go." So they went unto the 
city where the man of God was. And as they went up the hill to 
the city, they found young maidens going out to diaw water, and 
said to them, " Is the seei here t' 

In explaining this passage, the Commentators try to make 
it appear that the words now and before-time imply no 
greater interval of time than that which passed in Samuel's 
own life-time. They quote as follows, from Bishop Patrick, 
Pyle, and Dr Gray : 

The word now refers to the time when this book was written, pro- 
bably the latter part of Samuel's life. The veise explains that, at the 
time when Saul was appointed king, the Hebrew word Boeh, " a 
seer af secret things," was usually applied to inspired persons ; but 
that afterwards the word JVa&i or " prophet," (which hod been very 
anciently known, as appears &om the books of Moses,} came into 
common use. Bp. PaiHek, Pyh. The word NaU " prophet," was 
in use in the time of Moees or Abraham ; see Gen. xx, 7 ; but then 
it only impUed a man faroiiiod of God ; whereas, in the time of 
Samuel, it was ap^ODpriatod to one who foresaw future events. 

These remarks contain both what is true and what is false. 
It is evident that the word roek " seer" is the older term of 
the two, and we find that it is the word whidi Saul and his 
companions actually used — " Is the seer here ?" The word 
eeer, therefore, was used in Samuel's life-time, and there is 
no proof that the word nain, " prophet," superseded it during 
the life of Samuel Indeed there is a verse in the second 
Book of Samuel, which shows that the old word eeer was 
still in use after the death of Samuel : 

The king [i.e. David] said also unto Zadok the priest, " Art not 
11 
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thon a seer t retam into the city in peace, and your two boiu with 
you, Ahimaazthyaon, andJonatlian theaonof Abiathar." IISah. 
XV, 27. 

The Book of Samael was, consequently, not written by 
Samuel. The words vxm and heforairm denote too long 
an interval to allow room for such a supposition. But yet 
the word iiabi " prophet" — not in use in the time of Samuel 
— actually occurs in the Pentateuch and other books of the 
Old Testament, as for example, in Genesis, xx, 7 ; Exodus, 
vii, 1; XV, 20 ; Numbers, xi, 29 ; xii, 6 ; Deuteronomy, xiii, 
1, 5 ; xviii, 15 ; xxxiv, 10 ; Judges, iv, 4 ; vi, 8 ; I Samuel, iii, 
20; ix,9; II Samuel, vii, 2 ; IKings, xiii, 11. Inthelaterof 
these passages it is not to be wondered that the word rendered 
" prophet" should be found, because the writer of the First 
Book of Samuel tells ua that it had come into use in his 
time, and therefore must have been a common word after- 
wards ; but that it should occur in tiie Book of Genesis 
proves either that Genesis was written after the introduction 
of the word into the Hebrew language, or that the writer of 
the First Book of Samuel is wrong in describing the word as 
modem, or. that the meaning of the word had changed. I 
believe that the word was actually a new word in the Hebrew 
language introduced after the Babylonish captivity, and 
consequently that the First Book of Samuel, as well as the 
Pentateuch, were written after that captivity. 

The two next extracts cannot have been written by 
Samuel, on account of the terms of praise in which ha is 
spoken of : and as they occur in the first part of the book, 
we may infer that no portion of the work was written by 
Sauu^ himself: 

Chap, xii, 11. And the Lord sent Jembhaal, and Sedan, and 
Jephthah, and Samuel, and delivered you out of the hand of your 
enemies on every side, and ye dwelled safe. 

Chap, xii, 18, So Samud called unto the Lord ; and the Lord 
sent thunder and rain that day : and all the people greatly feaied 
the Lord and Samuel. 

The next extracts would prove, if proof were wanting, that 
at least Samuel could not have written the whole of this 
book, for his death is recorded in the extracts. 

Chap, xxv, 1. And Samuel died; and all the Israelites were 
gathered together, and lamented him, and buried him in his house 
at Bam ah. 
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Chap, zxriii, 3. Nov Samael was dead, and all laiael had 
lamented hun, and buried him in Ramah, even in hia own citr. 

Chap.xxx,25. And itwasso&omthatdayfbrwardithatbemade 
it a statute and an ordinance for Israel unto this day. 

There are also some passa^ies, even in the First Book of 
Samuel, in which the distinctioQ "between Judali and Israel 
is clearly indicated. The book was therefore certainly 
written after the revolt of Jeroboam and the ten tribes. This 
took place about ninety yeam after the death of Samuel, 
the book, therefore, cannot be considered aa a contemporary 
record. The passages which allude to the division of the 
kingdom, ore tiiese : 

Chap; xviii, 16. Bat all Israel and Judah loved David, because 
he went oat and came in before them. 

Chaf. zzvii, 6. Then Achish gave him Ziglag that da; : wherefoia 
Ztglag peitaineth onto the kings of Judah unto this day. 



CHAPTER XIX. 

SECOND BOOK OP SAMUEL EXAMINED. 

The Second Book of Samuel labours under greater difficulties, 
as regards its authorship, than any of the preceding writings. 
Its narrative avowedly and manifestly begins long afler the 
death of Samuel, who, consequently, had nothing whatever 
to do with writing it. The commentators have supposed 
Gad or Nathan to have been the author, but they might 
with more reason have referred it to the time of Ezra, Nehe- 
miah, or some later writer. The internal evidence, furnished 
from an examination of its contents, will be found to confirm 
all that has been derived from an analysis of the preceding 
books of the Jewish Canon. 

The allusions to the two separate kingdoms of Judah and 
Israel, which were noticed in the last chapter, occur again 
here: 

Chap, ii, 4 — 10. And the men of Judah came, and there they 

anointed David king ovei the house of Judah (v. 10.) lahbo- 

11—5 
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ahetb Saul's son Tras forty yean old vhen lie began to reign over 
iBiael and reigned two ysois. Bat the hoose of Judah followed 
David, 

Chap, iv, 3. And the Beerothitea fled to Gittain, and were 
aojonmeis there until thia day. 

Chap, v, 5. In Hebron he leignad otbt Judah seven yean and 
six months, and in Jerasalsm he reigned thirty and three yeara over 
all Israel and Jndah. 

This must have been Tritten after the division of the 
kingdom. 

Id the seventh verse of the some chapter we are told that 
" David took the strong hold of Zion : the same is the city 
of David." The last words are introduced to explain, that 
the strong hold of Zion was the same which was called 
afterwards the city of David, and must have been written 
after that name was given to it. 

In the ninth verse, again, of the same chapter, we read 
that " David dwelt in the fort, and called it the dty of David. 
And David built round about from ifillo and inward." Dr 
Fococke writes, that "from Millo" means from the place 
where Solomon afterwords built MiUo; for it appears from 
I Kings, ix, 15, that it vras not built till Solobaon's reign. 

If this be true, the Books of Samuel mast have been 
written, — at least as late as the reign of king Solomon. So 
must the Book of Judges; for Millo is mentioned there 
aUo : 

JunoEB, ix,,6. And all the men of Shechem gathered together, 
and all the hooae of Millo, and went and made Abimelech k^ig, by 
the plun of the pillar that was in Shechem. 

The house of Millo, or, as it is in the Hebrew, Bethmillo, 
occurs again in II Kings, zii, 20 : 

And his serrants arose, and made a conspiracy, and alew Joash 
in the house of Millo, which goeth down to Silla. 

II Sam. zvi, 33. And the counsel of Ahithophel, which ha coun- 
selled in those days, was as if a man had enquired at the oracle of 
God : BO was all the counsel of Ahithophel both with Darid and 
with AbsBlom. 

Chap, zviii, 18. Ifow Absalom in his life-time had taken and 
reared up for himself a pillar, which is in the kin^e dale : for he 
said, " I have no son to keep my name in remembrance" : and he 
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called the pOlai after faia own name : and it is called nnto this day, 
Abaaloin'H place. 

The twenty-third chapter of II Samuel begins with these 
words: 

fi'ow these be the last words of David. David the son of Jeese 
Bud, and the man who was laised ap on high, the anointed of the 
God of Jacob, and the sweet psalmist of Isiael, said : 

Then comes the song which David spake on this occasion ; 
followed abrnptly by Uie catalogue of David's mighty men 
of .war : and in verse 1 of chapter xxiv begins a new sub- 
ject, which shows that David was still engaged in the duties 
of active life : 

And again the anger of the Lord was kindled against Israel, 
and he moved David against them to say, Go number Israel and 
Jodah, 

These abrupt methods of writing mark not an original 
author but a compiler, who collects original documents 
together, copies them one after another, and makes inser- 
tions, sometimes for the purpose of connecting them into 
one history, and at other times of explaining those passages 
which bis readers might otherwise find it hard to under- 
stand. No other mode of interpretation will account for the 
inversions of order, tixB extraordinary repetitions, and un- 
usual method of narration which the Books of the Old 
Testament present. 



CHAPTER XX 

THE TWO BOOKS OF KOTOS EXAMIKED. 

As it ia generally admitted that the two Books of Kings 
and also tito remaining Books of Chronicles, Ezra, Nehemiah, 
&C., were written after the return of the Israelites from 
Babylon, it is not absolutely necessary to examine them for 
the purpose of collecting the evidence which they ftimish. 
But there are certain passages in all these books which, 
besides proving the assertion that has been made above. 
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yield other evidence of a significant character respecting the 
true nature of Jewish History and Prophecy ; and, besides, 
these passages are so remarkably similar to those gathered 
from the preceding books, that they warrant the inference 
of a common origin, Iiet us therefore take these books in 
order, and see what passages may be found in them upon 
our present subject. 

Such are tJie following, in which the distinction between 
Judah and Israel is so plainly marked that it was evidently 
employed by the writer as a long established fact : 

I KiNQS, i, 35. (David speaks) Then ye shaU come up after him, 
that he may come and sit upon my throne ; for he shall be king in 
mj stead : and I have appointed him to be niler ovet lanel and 
over Judah. 

— ir, 1. So king Solomon was king over all laraeL 

— iv, 20. Judah and Israel were many, as the sand which is by 
the sea in multitude. 

— iv, 21. And Solomon reigned ovet all kingdoms from the river 
unto the land of the Philistines, and unto the border of Egypt ; they 
brought piesents, and served Solomon all the days of Ms life. 

— iv, 25. And Judah and Israel dwelt safely, &c. 

The river must here mean the Euphrates, not the Jordan ; 
for Solomon reigned to a great distance beyond the Jordan 
eastward. This designation of the Euphrates as iAe river 
implies that the writer was well acquainted with it ; that is 
to say, he wrote this acconnt after the people for whom it 
was written had dwelt seventy years at Babylon upon its 
banks. 

— ix, 11 (Now Hiiam the king of Tyre had fumisbed Solo- 
mon with cedai trees and fii trees, and with gold accotding to all 
his desire,) that then king Solomon gave Hirum twenty cities in the 

land of Galilee 13. And he [Hiiam] said, " What cities aia 

these which thou host given me, my brother f And he called them 
the land of Cabul unto this day. 

— xiifld. So latael rebelled against the house of David unto this 
day. 

— xiii, 3. And he cried against the altar in the woid of the Lord, 
and said, " altar, altar, thus saith the Lord ; Behold a child shall 
be bom unto the house of David, Josioh by name ; and apon thee 
shall he offet the priests of the high places that bum incense upon 
thee, and men's bones shall lie burnt upon thee." 
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'Aa tMs prophecy concerning Josiah was recorded after 
the event had happened, the record of it may probably have 
received a species of colouring, and been written with more 
exactness, as is likely to occur in Buch cases. This conside- 
ration is of great importance in our estimate of such things : 
all original prophecies, known to have been written before 
their fulfilment are found to he obscure, and even at pre- 
sent^ after so many centuries have passed, it is uncertain 
whether many of them have been Mfilled or not. 

I Knraa, xiv, 15. For the Lord shall amite Israel, lu a leed is 
shaken in the water, and he shall root up Israel out of this good 
land, which Le gave to theii &theni, and shall scatter them beyond 
the river, because they have made their groves, provoking the Lord 
to anger. 

n EiNOS, viii, SS. Yet Edom revolted from under the hand of 
Jndah unto this day. 

To this passage, in the Commentary which has been so 
often quoted, is appended the following note : 

unto this day] Unto the time when this book was written, which 
ms not long after this revolt. 

Yet the editors of that Commentary admit that the books 
were written probably by Ezra ; and by the date B.C!. 892, 
which they have attached in the margin to the revolt of 
Edom, it appears that nearly four hundred years, which 
certainly cannot be described as "not long," intervened 
between the revolt and this relation of it. 

II KiNOS, X, 27. And they brake down the image of Baal, and 
brake down the hooBe of Baal, and made it a draught house unto 
this dag. 

— TJii, 2 3. And the Lord was gracious unto them, and hod com- 
pasBion on them, and had iwpect unto them, because of his 
covenant with Abraham, Isaac and Jacob, and would not destroy 
tbsm, neither cast he them front hh presence ae yet. 

— xiv, 7. He slew of Edom in the valley of salt ten thousand, 
and took Selah t^ war, and called the name of it Joktheel unto this 
day. 

— xvii, 13. Yet the Lord testified ^;ainet Israel and gainst 
Judah, by all the prophets and by all the seers, saying, "iWn ye 
from your evil ways, and keep my commandments and my Btatut«8, 
according to all the law which I commanded yooi bthere, and 
which I sent to you by my servants the prophets. 
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— ivii, 29. Howbeit every nation made gods of their own, and 
pat them in the Iionsea of the high pUcea, which the Samaritans 
had made, every nation in theii cities wherein they dwelt ... 34 
UiW) this day they do after the former manners ; they fear not the 
Lotd, neither do they after their atatutes, or after their oidinances, 
or after the kw and commandment which the Lord commanded the 
children of Jacob, whom he named Israel. 

— XXV, 27. And it came to pass in the seven and thirtieth year of 
the captivity of Jehoiachin king of Jud&h, in the twelfth month, on 
the seven and twentieth day of the month, that Evil-metodach 
king of Babylon in the year that he began to reign did lift op the 
head of Jehoiachin king of Judah ont of prison. 

The event recorded in the last of these eztracta happened 
about the year B.C, 562, or twenty-six years before the 
date asaignwl for the return of the JewH from the Captivity 
of Babylon. The Booka of Kings, in which this date 
occnts, could not have been written before, but after the 
events which are recorded in them. 



CHAPTEE XXI. 

THE TWO BOOKS OF CHBONICLES EXAUIKED. 

The fragmentary origin of the Old Testament is nowhere 
more evident than in the Books of Cbronides, in which 
whole chapters occur identical with others found elsewhere 
in Taxious parts of the whole volume. 

The first nine chapters of the first Book of Chronicles 
contain genealogies written it seems during the time of the 
Captivity of Babylon ; for at I Chbon. v, 26, we read : 

And the God of Israel stirred up the spirit of Pul ki:^ of 
Assyria, and the spirit of Tiglath-pilneser king of Assyria, and he 
canied them away, even the Seabenites, and the Gaditea, and the 
half tribe of Manaaseh, and brought them nnto Halah, and Haboi, 
and Haro, and to the river Gozan, mUo i}Us day. 

The tenth chapter abruptly begins the historical part of 
the work, and is almost word for word the same as the 
thiity-fiist of the First Book of Samuel : and the fii&t nine 
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versea of the eleventh chapter correspond quite as doaely 
with the first ten of the fifth chapter of the Second Book of 
Samael 
Other coiocidenceB "may be briefly referred to aa follows : 

I Chbon. xi, 10 — 47 cotnf^ads to 11 Sah. xxiii, 8 — 39 
vi, 1—11 



XV, 25— xvi, 3 . 
sri, 7—36 



V, 11—26 
.. „ vi, 12, 23 
.. Psalm, ct, 1 — 15, &c. 



The seventeenth chapter, though not identical in its word- 
ing with II Samuel, chapter vii, is conceived so entirely in the 
same train of thought that it is impossihle to regard them 
as distinct accounts, or as written by independent authors. 
The remaining chapters of the Chronicles are subject to the 
same remark. They seem to be a collection of historical 
fra^j^ments thrown together without order, from the inability 
of the compiler to put them in any other shape, and whilst 
they exhibit whole chapters taken out of the preceding 
writings, Aey in other places offer the most contradictory 
evidence on iact, which admits of no other explanation than 
that which long anticiuity.if not oblivion, alone will furnish. 

The genealogies, aa well as other matters, found in these 
books, are in great part copied &om the earlier books of the 
Bible, and partly also &om other sources. The following 
table will enable the reader to compare the fiist nine 
chapters with those parts of the earlier scriptures from 
which they have been either taken or imitated, and in Bome 
ftases either expanded or abridged. 

I Chroniclbs i, 1 — i coneeponds with Genxbis, v. 



1,5—23 
1,24—27 
i, 29—31 
i, 32—33 
i, 36—64 
ii,3, 4 
ii,6 

ii, 10—12 
ii,13— 17 
iii, 1— 9 
iv,3i 



- X, 2—29 

si, 10, Ssc 

xxT, 13—16 

XXV, 2 — i 

xxxvi, 10^-43 

ixxviii, 3—30 

xlvi, 12 

Eath, iv, 19 

I Sam. xvi, 6. &o. 
nSaiii.iii,3— 6, 1* 
Ifum. zxvi, 12 
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IChboh.It, 26 — 31 coneqponda'vrith Josh, xiz, 2 — 5 

„ y, 1—10 G6n.ilTi,9: Num.xxvi.S, 

Jodi. xiii, 16, 17 

V, 27— 29 xlvi, 11: Ei.Ti,18— 

23 : sxviii, 1 

„ V, 30—41 Ena,Tii, 1—5 

Ti,l— 4, 7 Exod. Ti, 16— 29, 23, 24 

„ yi, 39—66 Josh, xxi, 10—39 

„ Tii, 6—12 Cfen. xlvi, 21: Sum. xxri, 

38 — 40: 1 Chi. viii, 1, &c 

„ vii, 13 xlTi,24 

„ Tii, 14 — 19 Num. xxvi, 29: xzril, 1 

■9ii,20— 29 , ii:Ti,34— 38 

„ vii, 30—40 Gen. xlvi, 17 i Nam. xxvi, 

44—47 

„ viii, 1 — 28 xIti, 21 : Num. xzvl, 

38 — t0:IChr.vii,6,&c. 



Tiii, 29— 40i 
ix, 35—44 J ■• 



I Sam. iz, 1 : zir, 49— 



ix, 2— 34 Neh. xi,3— 24 

But there are reasonable groonds for sunniaiDg that 
those who put togetiier the various documeuta which now 
pass under the name of Chroniclea, have added to the facts 
which form the basis of the biatory, with reference to the 
state of things -existing in their own time. This will be 
apparent from the following narrative. 

When the plague was brought on King David as a 
punifitunent for unduly numbering the people, it is related 
that he was ordered by Gad the prophet to buy the thresh- 
ing-floor of Araunah the Jebusite and to build there an altar 
unto the Lord. 

So David bought the threshing-floor and the oxen for fifty 
shekels of silver. And David built there an altar unto the Lord, 
and offered hnrnt-offeiings and peace-offerings. So the Lord was 
entreated for the land, and the plague was stayed from IsraeL 

This account ia given in II Samuel, xxiv, 24, which 
fonns part of the continuous history of the Jewish nation. 
But in Chronicles the narrative is much expanded. We 
are told at the end of the twenty-first chaptw of the First 
Book that King David did not go to the high place at 
Oibeon where the Tabernacle was; "for he was afi:«id 
because of the angel of the Lord." 
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Then David said, " Thia ia the house of the Lord God, and this 
is the altar of the bamt-offering for Israel" 

The identification of Arauiiab'B threshing-floor with the 
site of Solomon's Temple may be a &ct that cannot be con- 
troverted ; but there is notbang in the Books of Kings to 
show that David either pointed out the spot on which the 
Temple was to be built or provided cedar trees, as we read 
in I Chron. xxjj, 4, for the building. It would seem that 
these later writers sought by additional details to elevate 
and adorn the memory of David as much as possible : and 
on the other hand, there are certain omissions, as of David's 
concubines at I Chron. xiv, 3 (though mentioned at II Sam. 
V, 13) ; of the chastisement threatened to his posterity, at 

I Chron. xvii, 13 (though recorded at II Sam. vii, 14) ; of 
his cruelty to Moab, at I Chron. xviii, 3 (though related at 

II Sam. viii, 2) ; and lastly, of his adultery with the wife of 
Uriah and his abominable treachery in procuring the murder 
of her husband. 

Similar leniency is shown towards the whole royal house 
of Judah : as in the total silence of the chronicler about the 
harem of Solomon, and the troubles occasioned by the 
conduct of Amnon, and the rebellion followed by the death 
of Absalom. On the other hand the Chronicles omit every- 
thing which could tend to the honour of the kings of Israel, 
and tiiey show anch a disposition to exalt all the Levitieal 
institutions that we cannot &il to discern in these par- 
ticulars the strongest proof of their later origin. 



CHAPTER XXII. 

THE BOOKS OF EZRA, NEHEHIAH, AND THE APOCBTTHAL 
BOOKS OP ESDRAS EXAMINRP. 

It is necessary, in examining the contents of Ezra, Nehe- 
miah, and the two Apociyphal Books of Esdras, to insist on 
a remark, which applies not only to these books, but to 
others also, namely, that for many years after the Christian 
era our canon both of the Old and Kew Testament has not 
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been the same. We find that both the Ynlj^te and the 
Septuagint versions vary mach from the Hebrew Text, and 
that almost all the writings which the English Bible regards 
as Apocryphal, are admitted as canonical by one or the other 
of these versions, although all are exclnded from the 
Hebrew original. This remark applies to the four books, 
whose contents we are now briefly to pass in review. 

The Book of Ezra takes up the lustory of the Jewish 
nation frt>m the point at which the Book of Chronicles 
leaves off, and it actually repeats the last two verses of 
the concluding chapter. The Book of Nehemiah is some- 
what confusedly connected with the preceding. The his- 
tory comprised in the two extends over the space of about 
one hundred and thirty years, from B.C. 536 to 404. The 
fragmentary character of both the books is evident : they 
are made np of separate documents, joined together in 
an tmartistic manner, and clearly have been derived from 
variooB sources and difi'erent authors. 

The most striking of these documents, extending fmia 
Ezra, iv, 8, to vii, 27, is in what is called the Cbaldee 
language ; and like Daniel, ii, 4, consists chiefly of a letter 
and other ori^nal writings, which the compilers of these 
books thought best to retain in their primitive state. In 
chapter vii, 27, &c., Ezra speaks of himself in Uie first 
person, and as such is to be deemed the writer at all events 
of some parts of the work. 

But a more important question arises from certain state- 
ments contained in these books. We read, at vii, € : 

This Ezra went up fiom Babylon, and he was a raad^ scxibe 
in the Law of Moaes, which the Lord God of larael had given : and 
the king granted him all his lequest, accoiding to the hand of the 
Lord his God upon him. 

And there went up eome of the children of Israel, and of the 
priwte, and the Levitea, and the aingets and the poiters, and the 
Nethinlms, unto Jerusalem, in the seventh year of Artazeixee the 
king. 

Here, it appears, we meet with the Law of Moses named 
for the first time, by a writer, who although still anonymous 
and speaking of Ezra in the third person, may be con* 
sidered as oontamponury with meet of the events Which he 
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The etiligliteited student of Antuent Histoiy cumot bat 
■ee in the restoratioit of the Jewish State the designs of 
Providence wonderfully hannoni^Dg with the pdlicy of the 
world. For many hundred yeais the Jews, placed between 
the great Egyptian and Assyrian or other Asiatic monarcbies 
as it were between the hammer and the anvil, had suffered 
from the varioTU vicissitudes brought about by the rivalry 
between those states. For the last hundred years before the 
accession of Cyrus king of Persia, the Babylonians had got 
the better of their Egyptian rivals, and the Jewish people 
having become slaves to their conquerors, tbeir land, re- 
duoed almost to a desert, was annexed to the empire of vie- 
torious Babylon, But the Egyptian kingdom retained some 
portion of its former vigour, and was still powerful 
enough to resist the ambitious designs of Cyrus, after he bad 
destroyed the monarchy of their rivals the Babylonians. 
To restore the city of Jerusalem and the Jewish state was to 
erect a barrier against Egypt, and at the same time to fulfil 
the Divine decree, which the Jewish prophets had so often 
shadowed out in their predictions, l^ose who adminis- 
tered the Persian government knew the tenacious and 
obstinate nature of the Jewish people, and made use of their 
stem adherence to the religion and customs of their fore- 
fathers as the best bulwark against invaaions from the 
Egyptians, 

Nor was this foresight disappointed in the result. It is 
impossible to conceive a people more enthusiastic and even 
bigoted in carrying out the will of Providence and of Persia, 
than were the Jews, in restoring what had &llen and in 
establishing what was needed. 

Hence we may observe that the most severe inspection was 
made into the conduct and manners of the people, and a 
series of ordinances now instituted, which having their 
ori^D in some remnants of the Mosaical Law still adhering 
to memory, or perhaps written in various documents atill pre- 
served among the people, found able exponents in Ezra, 
Nehemiah and others, to whom the government of the 
Jewish colony was intrusted by tiie Persian king. 

Among other matters whidi occupied the attention of the 
government, a singular and harsh course seems to have been 
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adopted as regards mfuriage. At chapter ix we read in the 
woids of Ezra himself: 

' — I, 2, Nov when these things were done, the piinees came to 
me. Baying, The people of Israel, and the priests and the Levitea 
have sot sepaiated themaelveB finm the people of the lands, doing 
accoiding to their ahominations, even of Uis Canaanitee, the Hittite^ 
the Perizntee, the Jehusites, the Ammonites, the Moabites, the 
Egyptiana and the Amorites. For they bare taken of tbair 
daughters for themselTea, and for their sons : eo that the holy seed 
have mingled themselToa with the people of those lands. 

On hearing these tbings "Ezra prayed to Qod, confeasiiig 
the sins which the people had committed, in terms which 
sound more in unison with tbe state of the Jews entering 
tbe land of Canaan for the first time under Joshua, than 
with a colony just dismissed irom slaveiy and retuming to 
their own land. 

— ix, 10 — 12. Andnow, OUT God, what flhall we say after this? 
for we have forsaken thy coTrnnanilinente, which thou hast oom- 
manded hy thy aervante the prophets, saying. The land, unto which 
ye go to posseas it, is an unclean land with the filthiness of the 
people of the lands, with their abominations, which have filled it 
from one end to another with their uudeannesa. Xow therefon 
give not your daughters unto their sons, neither take their daughters 
unto your sons, nor seek their peace or their wealth for ever ; 
that ye may bo strong, and eat the good of the land, and leave it 
for an inheritance for your children for ever. 

In consequence of this, the princes and the people of their 
own accord made a covenant with Elzra, and all those who 
had taken strange wives put them away. The whole of 
chapter x, which concludes the Book of ^ra, is filled with 
the details of this subject, and suggests many reflections to 
the mind of the reader on the great similarity of proceeding 
to that which occurs more than once in the narrative of the 
first entrance of the Israelites into the promised land. 

But our attention must now be turned to the Second 
Apocryphal Book of Esdras, or, as it is elsewhere otherwise 
called, the Fourth of Ezra. This work, existing now in Latin, 
Arabic, and Ethiopic MSS., and printed only in Latin, has 
evidently been translated from the Greek, possibly derived 
in its turn from the Hebrew. The only point with which 
we are concerned as regards its age and authorship, is that 
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it ii3 quoted by Clement of Alexandm and therefore cannot 
be later than the second century of dot era. But there ia 
in one passage of this book a tradition which has much to 
do with our present subject, and runs as follows ; 

II Ehdra3, aiv, 1 — i8. And it came to pass apon the third day, I 
■at under an oak, and behold, there came a voice out of a bush over 
against me, and said, " Esdras, Eedras I" And I sud, " Hbts am I, 
Lord," and I stood np upon my feet. Then said he unto me, "In the 
buah I did manifestly reveal myself uuto Moeea, and talked with 

him, when my people served in Egypt. And I sent him 7, 

And now I say unto thee, That thou lay up in thy heart the dgns 

that I have showed 13, Now therefore set thine house in 

Older, and raprove thy people, comfort such of them as be in 

trouble, and now renounce ooiTuption " 19, Then answered I 

before thee, and sud, " Behold, Lord, I will go, as thou hast com- 
mauded me, and reprove the people which are pieeent : but they 
that shaU be bom afterward, who shall admomsh them ! Thus the 
world is set in darknese, and they that dwell therein are without 
light. For THT lAW IB bdrht; therefore no man knoweth the 
things that are done of thee, or the works that shall b^in. But if 
I have found grace before thee, send the Holy Ghost into me, and 
I shall write all that hath been done in the world since the b^in- 
ning, which were written in thy Law, that men may find thy path, 
and that they which will live in the latter days may live." And he 
answered me, saying, " Go thy way, gather the people tc^ether, and 
say unto them, that they seek thee not for forty days. But look 
thou prepare thee many box-trees, [f>r box tablets to write on, marg.] 
and take with thee Sarea, Dabria, Selemia, Ecanus, and Asiel, these 
five which are ready to write swiftly ; and come hither, and I shall 
light a candle of understanding in thine heart, which shall not be 
put out tilt the things be peifonned which thou shalt begin to 
write. And when thou hast done, some things shalt thou publish 
aod some things shalt thou show secretly to the wise : to-morrow 

this hour shalt thou begin to write " 37, So I took the five 

men, as he commanded me, and we went into the field, and 

remained there 42, The Highest gave understanding unto the 

five men, and they wrote the wonderful visions of the' night that 
were told, which they knew not ; and they sat forty days, and they 
wrote in the day, and at night they ate bread. As for me, I spake 
in the day, and I held not my tongue by night. In forty days they 
wrote two hundred and four books. And it came to pass, when the 
forty days were fulfilled, that the Highest spake, saying, " The fii«t 
that thou hast written puhUsh openly, that the worthy and unworthy 
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may read it : But keep the seventy laat, that thou tnayest delivet 
them only to suoh as be vnM ajuong the people : Foi in them ia the 
■piing of understanding, the fountain of wisdom, ajid the stroam of 
knowledge." And I did so. 

It appears from this extract^ which could not be given other, 
wise than complete, that Ezra was aided by five men endued 
with the spirit of Qod to re-write the Scriptures which had 
been lost, and that the work wasfinishedia forty days. A lai^ 
part of Christendom have indeed separated &om the canon 
the book in which this narrative appears ; but the greater 
number of Christiana still retain it, and the objection wMcli 
lies agunst it rests more on the Itmguage in which it is 
written and on the 8upp(»ed want of inspired doctrine under 
which it labours, than on the want of antiquity as regards 
its origin or of historical accuracy aa to its contents 

If then we assume that the history contained in the verses 
which have been quoted from the fourteenth chapter of the 
Second Book of Esdras is a legend, how are we to under- 
stand such a legend, appearing in a hook aa ancient as the 
second century of the Christian era, and ascribing to Ezra 
the compilation of a new edition of the Mosaical Law, Beeing 
that the original had been b\imt ? It may be, as some writers 
have argued, that Jerome speaks of this book with contempt, 
but Irenseus, Clement of AJexandria, and Tertullian, who all 
lived and wrote many years before Jerome, apeak of it with 
respect. Our English canon indeed rejects it, but more an- 
cient canons than ours retain it. 

The object of my work ia to show thai in our present 
volume of the Old Testament we have not the original 
vmtings of the Hebrew law-giver and Judges, but a com- 
pilation out of ancient Hebrew documents, begun by the 
very hand and continued by the successors of that Ezra, 
who is named in the legend Just quoted, as having been in- 
spired by Qod to perform this especial duty. 

But there are t«8timonieB which cannot be passed over, 
in support of what we read In the Second Book of Esdras, and 
those passages of their writings which furnish such testimony 
shall now be brought forward, and will form a fitting con- 
clusion to the present chapter. 

The first of these is Iren£eus, but aa his original work 
written in Greek is no longer extant, and the passage in 
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vhich he bears clear testimony to the work of Ezra is found 
ooly as quoted m the Ecclesiastical History of Eusebius, it 
is not necesaary to give the extract here, but to adduce it 
under the name of the historian in whose work it is found. 

The second writer is Clement of Alexandria, in whose 
work entitled Stromateis, we read aa follows : 

's.f rj Stu^tu^tSmen alj^iux- In the Captirity by Ifebucho- 
XMn'fi BiapietftitSit ru> ygaput, doQoaor the writings having be«n 
jmri r«£; 'A^a^i^^su rsu ntgsur deBtroyed, in the times of Arta- 
^<iiii\iu; -x^nvi, ivimut 'Etigat xeizee lung of the Persians, 
i AtuirtK i jifiO; yitafihas, riaas Eadiaa ths Levite having become 
rd( tm\iui( a3ti( iuanti/uw inspired, prophesied, leetQiing 
r^otpinaat jfgafdf. — Clbuens again all the old writings. 
AiBX. , Strom, i, 22, 

And in another place of the same work Clement briefly 
repeats the same statement 

AJ ''Belfat yinrai i rur htrni*- The recognition and renewal 
rait Ata/jmtps/tit xal araxaniSfiis of the inspired oraeiea is made 
}^imf.-~GxMM. AJiV^.jSbvm. i, 21. by Eadraa. 

The t«8timony of Tertullian, who wrote a few years after 
Clement, tends to establish the same conclusion. 

Hieroeolymis Babylonia ez- Jeraaalem having been de- 
pugn&tiona deletis, omne inatrU' stioyed by the Babylonian si^e, 
mentmn Jadaicae literatniEe pei it appears that every instmrnent 
Esdram constat restauiatum. De of Jewiah litetatnre was restored 
eallu fcem. c 3. by Esdias. 

The historian Eusebius, whose date is A.D. 320, quotes irom 
IrensBua the following passa^, which bears a remarkable 
likeness to that previously cited from Clement of Alex- 
andria: 

Kitl «ujii' yt iau/iatrit, rauro And it is not at all wonderftil 
imf^qxiroi rit 0iiii, (; yt xa) ii thatGodwroughtthis,whoalaoin 
t^ irl tiafftu^tduiitin ai^aXualif the captivity of the people in ths 
rau Xan impiK^vaut rui y^a^Sif, time of ^Nabuchodonoeor, when 
%a,i fiirk i$Saft.TiKttra iri) rut the writings had been destroyed, 
'leuS»!a» AntJitrur ii( riit yuear and the Jews came back after 
aSrwr, tnirei it nut xii'iit Agra- seventy years to their own land, 
^iggau rau Iliftfwir iSoffiXioje, "»- then in Uie times of Artaxerxea 
mueu 'Raieq, rj9 hgtl in rijc f uXqf the king of the Persians, inspired 
Aiu/, roue rut xpyyiyotSruv rjofij- Esdias the priest of the tribe of 
ra)> rdtrat imri^aaSai X6ytut, Levi, to Bet forth all the wOids 
xo/ Ar«Karttar^aai rjS Xa{9 r^j of the prophets who had gone 
iiA Mutimt tt/ittttiar, — EnsKB. before, and to reetore to the 
H. E., V. 8. people the legislation given 

through UoBoe. 

12 
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Forty or fifty years later than Euseliius fx>mes the cele- 
brated Father of the Church Hieroaymus, or Jerome, as in 
imitation of the French, he is more generally called by 
English writers. In his treatise against Helvidius is tlie 
following passage : 

Certe hodiemua dies illias Certuulf the " preeent day" 

temporia Eeetimandiu est quo his- ia to be deemed of that timo 

taris ipsa contexta eet, sive in which the hiatoTy ilaeif was 

Mo; BOD dicere volaeiia auetoiran put together : whether you choose 

Peotateuchi, siva Ezram ejusdem to call Moees the author of the 

instauiatoieiQ operis, non lecnso. Pentateuch or Esra the leetorer 

Adv. Sdvidium, torn, iv, p. 134 of the some work, I make no ob- 

edil. Maraanai. jection. 

Later than the forgoing indeed, but atiU valuable as 
keeping up the tradition,is the testimony of those well-known 
Fathers of the Church, Basilius, duysostom, Athanasius, 
and Leo Byzantinus, from whom I shall quote the following 
extotcts; the inference to which their testimony leads,* 
must be plain to every reader. 

'EiTMufa vriw IT ^ iMfx<»^«a( ^ere is there a plain ia which 

'E«6fac wi«as rd( ittmliVrmt Esdnts retiring gare forth all the 

fflfi\au{ wf«»T6//iiMri BiHt i^qfit inspired books by the command 

J«ro. — Bism., Mp. ad CMtman. of God. 

liiri a ravra «£«fi}r(tt trt/tri/t But after these things he sent 

/ui(i» wa6ar7ett itifi. 'B«^x.jt prophets whoBufiered numberiees 

wiiijftai, imktr wdrrat, xarint- eeverities. War come on ; they 

%]^>, lnrpi*6rifa» ai fiifitM. 'Et-i- slew, they cut in pieces all men ; 

2 f) rifiji itSfi lau/iaerp irmiuinr, the books were burnt He i^ain 

um atirif ixiiatai, rp 'Es^ inspired auatlier wonderful man 

Xij'u, xal Ari T^Kiiitm mmiiiteu to set them forth, I mean Eadraf^ 

tvoinn. Hiril ii nuro ifxetiftJieit and he caused them to be com- 

■£ii*qtfujqraf atiris inri rwv iffiofi,^ posed out of remains. And after 

xeira. — Chstb. Som. viii, in this ho managed that they should 

MpisL ad Eebraos. be tranalated by the seventy. 

* NnuMMiLS other puugei might be prodDc«d from the Fkthera lev 
forcible than those given in the text, bat still pointing to Gin and his sno- 
e»»^n tM the oompilen of the whole Hebrew Canon. Hilary, in hi* pre- 
faoe, sa; ■ the Pulnu were oollectwl by Etdraa, and Enthymiiu aw^bes 
them to either Esdraa or EiekieL 
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fi$8tJtl', )Utl rccuTix tx rile itngictf 
rSr nofaXiite/iiivaii 'lioi rig it. 
Paiu/tai yit Smc *i 'lauiahi, Kiti 
tit oLti&uav tuMX^t ip^hrratrtt, 
rA ftif qp/itfat SiiWuniui, ri H 
tturt) xetrijuutt xal Koriuvroi'. 
KhJ ri /I.U 'Itit/tlat iiJiyiirai, ri 
6i i n)ii nrdgnii mrihlc rwt Bon- 
TlIiui, 'Kir/ttT (tira nXDt p^'>*> 
fiiXii ri Aiun^r^ai rjpjtlai 
MtruiuY/aiftt ran xeil tiftaus/tint. 
£J a eux ItTtf /SojlSajtw tint tA 
^S\ia wp^SttiMi, w»K>~p fi&Wtt 
rut^a^dfuf inTJirrur. — Chbtb. 
ad Malt, li, vU. Monk ix. 
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M&ny of the propbetioal books 
disappeared, and thia a man 
may eee fiom the history of 
the Paroteipomena. For the 
Jewe being slothful, and con- 
tinually Mling into wickedness, 
let some of them perish, and 
some themselYes bnmt and oat 
up. And Jeremiah describes 
the one iact, and he irho com- 
posed the fourth book of Kii^ 
the other, eaying that after a 
long time the book of Deute- 
ronomy was fotmd buried some- 
where and pat out of right. 
But if they gave up their books 
when there was no barbarian, 
how much more would they do 
BO when the barbarians invaded 

The finding of Deuteronomy in this extract is probably 
another Tersioa of the finding of the Law in the reign of 
King Josiah. 



'V^Sga, tri A«n>.*fMrmt rwr /SfJ^ 
>(e» i^ i/Mijlat rwT Xeuif xeU 

atirii 'Reigtit, ^(XoxnXaf ur luil 
■u^uiif, xoJ ata/jfKianit, l^uXo^i 
vdvra tttif iaurii>, xttl Xairit vgo- 
h**y*t mU «Smr ixJi'^Msi, xw 
wrtif imsiitjtrv ri §i^\iti. — 
Ateih, Jdh. in Synop. S.S. 



This also is related about 
Esdras, that wbeiess the books 
bad perished from the caialess- 
nesB of the people and through 
the long captivity, Esdiae him- 
self b^ng a lover of what is 
good, a olevei man and a reader, 
tieaauied up all of them in hiap 
self, and at lost brought them 
fortji, and puhliahed them to 
all, and so the books are pie- 
served. 

'O flit *E0J^( i}J£it t}( ri Esdias, having come to Jem- 

'lipeiy^v/iM, xai •{i£d» iri T(£mi salem and found that aU the 

ri fiiffiJei ^aait xctulirra tfuxm books had been burnt when tbey 

fiXjtMkatrliiiiiaat, i/ii /i.t^li,ii( \iyi- were ct^tnied, is said from 

rai eujry^A'^ttgtai ri t^' ffifiXj» memory to have composed the 

S*if It Ttii Sum iwniil/miifuict. twenty-two books which we 

Lbo Btzan. de Saiia. have enumerated above. 

A vrriter still later than these is one Josephus or Joseph, 
autiior of & book called HypoTmiesticon or Liber Memoriatw. 
He is thonght'by the learned Fabricius to have lived about 
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600 A.I1., and his testimony on oar present subject is only of 
use to show the continuity of opinion down to so late a date. 

'0/Mu a rut $eigi\iui ri; At the Bams time the acts of 

tga^tit xal ri riXq. 'Baj^ac i the kings and their deaths, Esdres 

aapit, ■> r^ ivatiiifi ytii/unf the vise living amid the letum 

nu \aoZ, rij ivi r^s ai-)(fLaKa>- of the people from Babylon, 

aiai, attrrtfiunvaiK cLTaeett r^i writing frommemOTf all tho book 

B'iQMi rail BamtJut raif n lun- of kingsand the actsof thosewho 

/3w; ffmaitTur rd( rpi^tif /xird lived religioiislf ; and after this, 

a Toura cTi/tsiJc rlra itri rccgo- noticing what things had been 

Xij^rret tt£ir^ h r^ BanXiiut omitted bj him in the book of 

fii0\ili, liiif raura rdkit ccritf/xaf the kings' acta, he again put forth 

i^iim, irtln^ q rforiga SijSXii; and published these separately, 

q ixioSiJXei ragi roXXui i|4^ii«To- since the fanner book pat forth 

i,t nut B'l^iM tf dual ri/mt t-jr- by him had been oblitent«d 

yptpiiicit 'I»viakt /iii " Aiyu fix>m numy ; which book, written 

QitufSt," q it 'ExK>.i)«Ja " llaf»- in two Tolnmea, the Jews enr 

'y^iwap.hut ^!ff\tt " ■«'r7ga4'iv. — titled the " Woida of Days," 

JoBEPHi HtPOMNitsTiaoN, ii,131, but the Church Book of Parolei- 

in Fabrioii Cod. F«iid. V. T., pomena (things omitted), 
ii, 274. 



CHAPTER XXIIL 

THE PROPHETS. 
An important testimony to the recent formation of the 
Jewish canon is thought by some writers to be found in the 
discrepancies which they say exist between the teaching of 
the earlier prophets and the Mosaic law, as we now have it in 
the Pentateuch and elsewhere. These writers assert that the 
enactments of that law are more in harmony with the 6erce 
spirit of the Jewish sacerdotali&m after the re-establishment 
of their nation than with the character of their great law- 
giver, who could not have maintained his influence over the 
multitude that escaped from Egypt, unless he had acquii-ed 
a hold on their affections by his humanity a^ well as on their 
obedience by his power. 

We are not able, it is true, to trace this class of evidence 
from the beginning ; for the earliest prophets seem to have 
written nothing. In their time, no doubt, the living speech 
and action were more ready and useful whilst literature was 
not sufficiently advanced. The whole of the Old Testament, 
except the strictly historical portions of it, betrays a strong 
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cast of poetry, and that is always found in the early state of 
all nations, especially in the East, where every product of 
the mind presents itself not only in a poeti<»I, but in a 
dramatic form. Now the Jews were not less barbarous than 
the other nations by which they were surrounded, nor do 
they appear to have been less bigoted on that account in the 
worship of the true God, or more advanced in the observance 
of those humane laws and customs, which, not religion, hut 
social culture can create. It is certain that there were pro- 
phets from the commencement of the Hebrew commonwealth, 
and fragments of their oracles appear throughout the early 
course of Jewish hiBtory,from Joshua to Joel; of which we 
probably have an instance in Judges, it, 1, where an angel of 
Jehovah is said to have appeared and spoken to the people. 
The angel or messenger was probably a prophet, and in the 
same book (vi, 8) a similar messenger sent by God is deno- 
minated a prophet and not an angel. 

Recurring then to out ailment, we may observe some 
striking peculiarities in the form which all the prophetical 
hooka now bear. They are seventeen in number, and the 
authorship of the first five is ascribed to Isaiah, Jeremiah, 
£zekiel, and Daniel, who are called the Major or Greater 
Prophets ; whilst the twelve other books appear under the 
names of Hoseo, Joel, Amos, Obadiah, Jonah, Micah, Nahum, 
Habakkuk, Zephaniah, Haggai, Zechariah, and Malachi, who 
are termed the Minor Prophets, not from any inferiority of 
style, but from the smaller quantity which has been handed 
down to us of their writings. The dates at which these 
prophets are supposed to have lived, have been already given 
in Chapter II of this volume, and at least five of them wrote 
either during the last years of the Captivity, or after the 
. captives had returned to their owu land. 

An interesting subject of inquiry here arises. What was 
the essential difference between the priests and the prophets, 
and what were the duties of each class ? It is the opinion of 
an able German critic, Ue Wette, that the teaching of the 
prophets was mostly spiritual, and that, holding no official 
position among the people tike that of the priests, they were 
reverenced for such qualities as each of them exhibited in 
his own person, writings or prophecies, whilst the priests 
held a prominent official rank, which entitled them, as 
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ministering according to the outwaid forms of the Temple 
Berviee, to the reTerence of the people, irrespective of any 
personal merit whatever. Thus, whilst the priests remained 
attached to the symbols of the &ith, and retained or intro- 
duced all those ancient restrictions and narrow views which 
we still observe, the prophets broke through the symbolical 
forms, or rose to the spiritual conception of them, and served 
the cause of buth by proclaiming the Word of Qod, very 
much in the same way as Jesos of Nazareth did more than 
five hundred years afterwards. Indeed it has been sug- 
gested by Dr Donaldson and others, that, as the Jews have 
certainly tampered with their sacred books at various times, 
the " Law," which we now read, did not ccmtain, in the times 
of the early prophets, many of the severe clauses and cere- 
monial requirements which appear in it muce the Christian 

It was the office of the prophets to purify and extend the 
influence of religion and monJity : and they were moreover 
political teachers, natural philosopher, and workers of mi- 
racles. Their action on the public was kept np by religion, 
poetry, and music ; all of which held an important pkce in 
their schools, and Fiome of them, especially Samuel, seem to 
have united in their own persons, if not the names, yet all 
the functions, of prophet, priest, and king. Nor does this 
threefold character of Samuel, and perhaps of others, tend to 
weaken the theory which I am here endeavouring to point 
out, tiiat the office of priest would tend towards exclusive- 
neea and even bigotry, whilst the prophets would rather 
enlarge the bounds and spiritualize the duties of religious 
freedom. For whilst Samuel hewed Agag in pieces in vin- 
dication of the commands which emanated from religion, he 
accompanied the act with that noble maxim which accom- 
panies the greatest freedom, " To obey is better than sacri- 
fice and to hearken than the fat of rams !" It was difficult 
for Samuel to disconnect his various respousibilitiea. It was 
easier for the writer of the Fifteenth Psalm to prodaim the 
grand sentiments which it contains : 

Lotd, who eball abide in thy tabernacle t Who shall dwell in 
thy bolf hill 1 He that valketh nprightl j and worketh righteons- 
ness, and speaketh the troth in his heart He that backhiteth not 
with his tongue, nor doeth evil to his neighbour, nor taketh up a 
Kproach sgninst his neighbour. 
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Hosea also doubtless had good grouDds for writing as w& 
read in vi, 6 : 

I desired metcj and not sacrifice ; and the knowledge of God 
more than bnmt offnings. 

In like manner Micah (vi, 8) asks a most iii^>ortaiit and 
pertinent question : 

What doth the Lord require of thee, bat to do justl;, and to love 
mercy, and to walk humbly with thy God 1 

What says the greatest of the prophets, Isaiah, on this 
subject ? In the very first chapter of his prophecies we 
read: 

To what pnrpoee ia the mnltitnds of your sacrifices unto me I saith 
the Lord. I am fall of the burnt offeiingB of rams, and the fat of 
fed bea8lB;and I delight not in the blood of bullockB, or of lambs or 
of berate . . . Bring no more vain oblations ; incense is an abomi- 
nation onto me ; the new moons and sabbaths, the calUi^ of assem- 
blies, I cannot away with ; it is iniquity, even the solemn meeting. 
. . . .Wash you, make you clean ; put away the evil of your doings 
from before my eyes ; cease to do evil ; learn to do well ; seek 
judgment, relieve the oppressed, judge the fotherless, plead for the 
widow. Come now, and let us reason together, saith the Lord. 

These words might have proceeded out of the month of 
Jesas of Nazareth himself, nor can we doubt that the Laws 
of the Israelites, coming originally from Moses, have found 
true and foithful exponenta in the prophets, who, at a time 
when sacerdotalism was beginning to exert its sway over ths 
mind, uttered without fear the noble sentiments which we 
have here recited. 

Now in what form do the writings of these prophets appear 
to 118 at preaent? Not apparently as separate and indepen- 
dent editions of each, like the works of authors, both ancient 
and modem, given to the world without any relation to one 
another, but as a collection made by some one who had got 
together all the remains of each which he could find, and 
who sends them forth to the public in one volume, with the 
names of the various authors attached wherever any of the 
writings could be ascribed with certainty or probability to 
each. Moreover, the explanations which are found at the 
beginning of almost all the prophets look very much as if 
ibey were prefixed hy some compiler as introdacUons to the 
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several portions cf the vork. Tttos the prophecies of Isaiah 
begin as follows : 

Tho visioii of Isaiah the son of Amoz, which he saw concerning 
Judah and Jarosalem, in the daye of TTmiah, Jotham, Aha^ and 
Hezekiah, kii^ of Judah. 

The introduction to the prophesieB of Jeremiah is of the 
same kind : 

The woida of Jeremiah the aon of Hilkiah, of the priests that weie 
in Anathoth in the land of Bepjamin : to whom the void of the 
Lord came in the days of Joeiah, in the thirteenth year of his reign. 
It came also in the days of Jehoiakim the son of Joeiah king of 
Judah, unto the end of the eleventh year of Zedekiah the son of 
Josiah king of Judah, unto the carrying away of Jemsalem captive 
in the fifth month. 

The attempt to fix the exact date is here evident : but it 
can hardly be thought that prophets, who had to deal with 
such important political matters, or vhose minds were 
inspired with such divine truths as were Isaiah and 
Jeremiah, would show much care to introduce tiieir pro- 
phesies with SQch exact chronological minuteness. 

The Books of Ezekisl and I^iel have no similar pre- 
faces : but these again occur at the beginning of all the 
minor prophets. Tbxia we have : 

The word of the Lord that came unto Hoseo — The word of the 
Lord that came to Joel — The words of Amos — The vision of Obsdiah 
— Now the ward of the Lord came unto Jonah — The word of the 
Lord that came to Micah — The harden of Nineveh : the book of the 
vision of Nahnm the Elkoshite — The burden which Habakknk the 
prophet did see — ^The word of the Lord which came unto Zephaniah. 
— Li the second year of Darios the king, in the sixth month, in the 
first day of the month, came the word of the Lord by Haggai — In 
the eighth month, in the second year of Darius, came the word of 
the Lord nnto Zechariah — The burden of the word of the Lord to 
Israel by MalachL 

The only explanation which I can give of this remarkable 
identity of language by which these prophecies are pre&ced, 
is Uiat they were gathered from separate documents or tra- 
ditions, and arranged by the zeal of those who, wishing to 
re-establish the existence of their nation, wished also to 
recover and re-establish at the same time its hterature and 
. it* religion. 
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The Books of Ezekiel, Daniel, and some of the Minor Pro- 
phets are however distinguished from the rest by more 
striking marks than the want of a preface such as is prefixed 
to the writings of others. We wiU review in order certain 
peculiarities of their style. 

The prophesies of Ezekiel are introduced by the mention 
of a date "in the thirteenth year," and the eighth chapter 
of Ihe work, in like manner, is prefaced by the words, " And 
it came to pass in the sixth year." The same form recurs at 
the- beginning of the twentieth chapter, "And it came to 
pasn in the seventh year," as also at the beginning of chapter 
xxiv, " Again in the ninth year, iu the tenth month, in the 
tenth day of the month." Chapters zxi and xxii mark the 
eleventh and the twelfth years apparently of the same series, 
but at chapter xl we read, " In the five and twentieth year 
of our captivity," and " in the fourteenth year after the city 
was smitten." The enumeration of years goes no further, 
and the book ends with visions, in which the prophet sees a 
new commonwealth established, a new city, and a new 
temple. There are also great peculiarities in the style or 
rather in the mode of introducing and expressing the various 
prophesies. The language indeed is more debased than that 
of the earlier writings, but still is genuine Hebrew with 
such changes as happen to all people that have a prolonged 
national existence. But certain formulas recur to an enor- 
mous extent. " Thus saith the Lord God" occurs more 
than eighty, and the words " Son of Man," addressed to 
Ezekiel, more than ninety times in this book. The latter of 
these terms is fonnd in no other part of the Old Testament 
except Daniel, and in the Christian Scriptures it occurs only 
in the Gospels according to St Matthew and St John, and iu 
the Book of Revelation. 

Of the minor prophets Haggai seems to have the least 
interest for the reader; his style is nerveless, and no high 
moral views are apparent in the two chapters which form 
his book. 

Zechariah and Malachi partake of the sacerdotal spirit, 
which was already after the Exile beginning to show itself 
in the latest writings of the Jewish Canon. The former, 
like Ezekiel, repeats the formula, " Thus speaketh," or " Thus 
saith the Lord of Hosts," no less than forty-one times in 
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Bight chapttiiB, and his Levilical tendency shows itself ia 
repeated references to the Temple and the forms of worship. 
Moreover, as Ezekiel is the only one of the prophets who 
speaks of Angels, so is Zechariah the only one of them who 
speaks of Satan. 

In like manner Halachi shows a disposition to limit reli- 
gion to forms and ceremonies : he reproves the people for 
transgressing the rules of public worship, and neglecting 
other matters of the Mosaic law. We know absolutely 
nothing of the personal history of MaJachi. Origen, by a 
remarkable fancy, supposed he might be an angel, and others 
have interpreted his name as an epithet or title of Ezra. 
He is placed by some writers, amoi^t whom are Bertholdt 
and Vitringa, as contemporary with Nehemiah, and these 
suggest a comparison of certain passages which occur in the 
hooks of Nehemiah and Malachi, as having reference to the 
same period of Jewish history. We read in I^ehemiah 
(xiii, 10): 

And I perceived that the portions of the Levites had not been 
given ^m : for the Levitea and the eingers that did the work, ureie 
fled every one to his field. Then contended I with the. mleTs and 
swd, " Why ia the house of God foTsokeo t' And I gathered tbem 
together, and set them ia their place. Then brought all Judah the 
tithe of the com and the new wine and the oil unto the treasuries. 

Compare with this the words of Maiachi (iii, 8). 

Will a man rob God 1 Tet ye have robbed me. But ye say, 

Wherein have we robbed thee f In tithes and offerings. Ye are 
cuTsed with a curse : for ye have robbed me, even this whole natioQ. 
Bring ye all the tithes unto the store-house, that there may be meat 
in mine house, and prove me now herewith, soith the Lord of 
Hosts. 

The payment of titiie was no doubt always enforced na 
necessary for maintaining the public worship and the cere- 
monies that were customary in the Jewish Temple. But 
another particular, in which these later prophets harmonized 
with Nehemiab, was intermarriage between the Jews re- 
turning from exile and the people by whom they were sur- 
rounded- 

In those days also [says Nehemiah, xiii, 23] saw I Jews that had 
married wives of Ashdod, of Ammon, and of Moab : and their 
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children epake half in tha speech of Aahdod, and could not speak in 
tha Jaira' language, hat according to the language of each people. 
And I contended with them, and cuiaed them, aud smote certain of 
them, and plucked off their hair, and made them svear by Qod, 
saying, " Ye shall not give your dangbteis unto thaii sons, nor take 
their daughters onto your sons, oi for youraelTea. Did not Solomon 
king of Israel sin bj these things 1 Yet among many nations was 
there no king like him, who was beloved of bis God, and God made 
him king over all Israel : nevertheless even him did outlandish 
women caose to sin. Shall we then hearken onto you to do all this 
great evil, to tiaoBgreas against our God in marrying etianga 
wives 1 

There can be no doubt — for Histoiy furnishes the most 
complete evidence of the fact — that the inSuence of women 
over the religious forms as well as feeling of the age, has 
always been most powerful ; and to guard a^inst such 
influence in the time of Ezra and Ualachi, when Religion 
seems to have had much greater weight in the Jewish 
nation and government, wae more needful than in the earlier 
times of Moses, Joshua, Solomon, and the kings his suc- 
cessors; for in their days war and rebellion were the alter- 
nate normal condition of the Israelites, farmore than in any 
other nation in the history of the world. Taking then the 
passage above quoted from Nehemiah as a fair specimen of 
the legislation which then occupied the minds of the Jewish 
leaders, we may accede to the opinion of those writers who 
consider Malachi to have had the same thought, although 
his premises hardly bear out entirely his conclusion, when 
he writes as follows ; 

Have we not all one father! Hath not one God created net 
Why do we deal tieachorously every man against his brother by pro- 
faning the covenant of our fathers t Judah hath dealt treacherously, 
and an abominatiou is committed in Israel aud in Jerusalem ; for 
Judah had pro&ned the holiness of the Lord which be loved, and 
hath married the daughter of a strange god. The Lord will cut off 
the man that doeth this. Mal. ii, 10. 

Thus much then may suffice on the subject of Malachi : 
it remains to make a few observations on the writings which 
are ascribed to the prophet Daniel ; and here we mee.t with 
opinions the most opposite, and conclusions the most irre- 
concileable. Whilst one party regard the book which passes 
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under his name, as a genuine work of the alxth centuty 
before Christy written daring the captivity of the Jews bv 
the greatest man among tiiose who shared in that stat« of 
exile, others have assigned ite author to the times of the 
Syrian Antiochus, treating the work as a fiction, such as 
has often been published to the world at other times, ia 
which Nebuchadnezzar and Belshazzar stand for the Syriac 
king, and the prophetic visions supposed to hare been seen 
by the prophet Daniel, describe, not the return of his country- 
men to their own country from Babylon and the consequent 
restoration of the Jewish state, but the victories and 
triumph which with divine aid they would obtun over 
Antiochus Epiphanes their oppressor. We will not here 
enumerate the objections which have been raised to the 
authenticity of this book, nor will it be needful to repeat 
the various conjectures by which thette aFgumeots have been 
met : for the fixed belief of the world in the received opinion 
of its authenticity needs no other support, and would prob- 
ably reject any other support, than that faith which removes 
mountains, and which our Saviour wisely inculcated on his 
disciples as it is recorded in the Gospel history. 

We learn from Jerome, in his Preface to hts Commentary 
on Daniel, that Porphyry in his twelfth book assigns the 
work before us to the time of Antiochus Epiphanes, and 
says that it did not so much foret«ll things to come as relate 
things which had already happened. In modem times a 
large number of writers have assailed, whilst as many others 
have defended, this statement of Porphyry, but in a future 
chapter we shall have to review the whole question of age 
and authorahip, and to consider whether the book of Daniel 
is to be regarded as a moral or a prophetic work. The book 
itself is disjointed, and consists of fragments with no such 
connection between them, as would probably be found in bo 
short a work and written by so eminent a prophet. 

We read in the first chapter : " In the diird year of the 
reign of Jehoiakim king of Judah, came Nebuchadnezzar 
as king of Babylon unto Jerusalem and besieged it." 

Chapter the second begins with these words : " And in 
the second year of the reign of NelitK!had«ezzar, &;c." The 
third and fourth chapters relate the story of the image of 
gold which Nebuchadnezzar set up, and the king's dream 
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■with the interiM^tation thereof given hy Daniel, who was 
called atnoQg the Bahyloaians by the name of BeltoBhazzar. 
Id the fifth chapter we read of fielsh&^zar the king who 
made a great feast, and of the hand-writing on the wall, 
which consigned his kingdom to the Medes and Persians. 
Id the sixth chapter Darius tlie Median is introduced, and 
Daniel is cast into the lion's den, from which he comes out 
free, and his traducers are subjected to the fate which be 
had escaped. Id the seveDth chapter we recur to the first 
year of Belshazzar kiug of Babylon, wheD " Daniel had a 
dream and visions of his head upon his bed." 
The eighth chapter begins thus : 

In the third jrear of the leign of King Bebhazzar a vision appeared 
unto ma even imto me Daniel, after that which appeared unto me at 
the first. And I saw in a vision, and it came to pass, when I saw, 
that I mu at Sbnshan tn the palace, which is in the piovutce of 
Elam ; and I was by the river UlaL 

The beginning of the ninth chapter is as follows : 
In the first year of Darius the son of Ahasueros, of the seed of 
the Medes, which waa made king over the realm of the Chaldeans : 
in the first year of his reign I Daniel undetstood by books the 
number of the yean, whereof the word of the Loid came to Jeremiah 
the prophet, that he would accomplish seventy years in the desola- 
tion of Jerusalem. 

I'he tenth chapter begins with the third year of Cyrus 
king of Persia, when " a thiog was revealed unto Daniel 
whose name was Eelteshazzar," The eleventh chapter 
begins, " Also I in the first year of Darius the Mede, even I, 
stood to confirm and to strengthcD him -." and the twelfth 
chapter ends with reference to the daily sacrifice being sus* 
pended and the abomiDation of desolation set up, which are 
thought to have had their fulfilmcDt hy the act of KiDg 
Antiocbus, notvtithstanding our Saviour's words in the Gos- 
pels, which seemed to imply that those events, and not other 
similar ones, were id his time still to come to pass. 

But whatever ntay be the date assigned for the fulfilmeut 
of the prophesies, the book furnishes the strongest evidence 
that it is not one complete composition proceeding firom the 
pen of the same inspired writer. We have nine chapters, 
out of the twelve wlucb compose the work, aU introduced by 
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nine different dates, which it is impoaaible, except by ansup- 
ported coDJecture, to harmooize with one another. The 
third year of Jehoiakim falls in tiie year before Nebu- 
chadnezzar came to the throne of Babylon, and although 
this latter king ia said to have reigned nearly fifty years, we 
come in the fiflh chapter to Belshazzar, apparency the sue- 
cessor of Nebuchadnezzar, although no other writer knows 
any thing of a king bearing that name. Darius the Mede 
next occura, and then the firat and the third years of Bel- 
shazzar are spoken of, after which we have the first year 
of Darius the son of Ahasuenis, although it is not stated, nor 
can we ascertain from any other history, whether Darius the 
Mede before-named and Darius the son of Ahasuerus are 
one and the same person. We are then informed of the 
vision made to Daniel in the third year of Cyrus king of 
Fersia, and lastly the history recurs to the first year of 
Darius the Mede. 

That the incidents which fall tinder these several datea 
have very little connection with another, and are indeed 
wholly disjointed, did not escape the notice of the Seventy 
translators : they have in several places made the connection 
plain by insertions, needful, as they thought, to complete the 
sense. Thus between verses 2S and 24 in the third chapter 
they insei-t ; 

The angel of the Lord descended at the same time with these men 
who were with AT<n-iiili in the furnace, and dro've out the flame of 
fin ftom the furnace, and made the midst of the ftamaoe like th« 
gently breathing spirit of dew, and the fire touched them not 

With a similar view of improving the book, the same 
translators have altered the king's threat, in verse 5, that a 
&ilure to explain his dream should be punished with a 
cruel death, into a simple threat that their property should 
be confiscated, and themselves made an example of 

The additions made to the Book of Daniel, which are 
found among the Apocryphal writings, Bel and the Dragon, 
the History of Susanna, and such like stories, are all 
valuable as original Greek works of a certain date, but the 
subject matter is too childish to arrest the attention of the 
reader. 
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CHAPTER XXIV. 

THE KHBTUBIM OB HA-OIOORAFHA. 

Tbe Hebrew Scriptures, as is well known to almost every 
reader, were divided by the Jews into three parts. The 
most obvious mode of classifying thera was the division into 
Historical, Poetical, and Prophetical Books. The same clas- 
sification way often otherwise expressed by the names, the 
Law, the Psalms, and the Prophets, and this division seems 
to have been familiar to the Jews in the time of CJhrist, 
who says, as we read in the Gospel according to St Luke 
(xxiv, 14>) ; " All things must be fulfilled which were written 
in the Law of Moses, and in the Prophets and the Psalms 
concerning me." How far these three names comprehended 
the books which we now should class under them is doubt- 
ful : for it would be difficult to say under which name the 
Books of Joshua, Judges, Kings, and Chronicles would be 
placed, and we learn from the Masora that under the same 
head as the Psalms were included eleven other works, which 
are mostly of a very different and wholly prosaic character, 
so that by no rule whatever could they be placed in the 
same class as our present Book of Psalms. 

But all the three divisions of the Hebrew Bible have come 
down to uB under names borrowed from the Greek. Every 
single book, indeed, has its proper Greek name. The Law 
and the Prophets are designated by the words which io 
Greek have the same respective meanings ; but the third 
class, which originally bore in Hebrew the name of KheliMm, 
became in the Septuagint the Hagwgrapha 'Holy Writings,' 
and under this name were found twelve works — Psalms, Pro- 
verbs, Job, Solomon's Song, Ruth, Lamentations, Eccle- 
eiastes, Esther, Daniel, Ezra, Nehemiah and Chronicles ; and 
there is some force in the inference which Dr Donaldson has 
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drawn from this &ct, in his Christian Orthodoxy, where he 
says : 

Genede and Chronicles aie the first and last books in the Jewish 
Canon. Accordingly there is praaumpttve evidence, that, at the 
Christian era, the Jewish collection was fixed and completed : and 
Josephos, vho flourished in the first century a.d., mentions all the 
books in a division of twenty-two parts cotieepondiiig to the letters 
of the Hebrew alphabet — Page 191. 

It is with reason believed that the Ha^ographa of the 
Greeks, the Khetubim of the Hebrews, and the Fsalms of 
the New Testament, being one and the same coUection, were 
compiled at a later period than either the Law or the Pro- 
phete. Not only does our Saviour name the Psalms last in 
referring to these boohs, but Jesus the Son of Sirach, who 
wrote the book which we call Ecclesiasticus about 150 years 
before oar era, speaks thus in the second prologue to that 
hook: 

Whereas many and great things have been delivered unto us by 
the law and the prophets, and by others that have followed their 
steps, for the which things Israel ought to be commended for learn- 
ing and wisdom ; and whereof not only the readers must needs 
become skilful themselves, but also they that desire to learn be able 
to profit them which are without, both by speaking and writing; 
my grandfather Jesus, when he had much given himself to the read- 
ing of the law, and the prophets, and othbr books of our fatheeis, 
and bad gotten therein good judgment, was drawn on also hims^ 
to write something pertaining to learning and wisdom ; to the intent 
that those which are dearous to leam, and are addicted to these 
things, might profit much more in living according to the Law. 
Wherefore let me intreat you to read it with &voui and attention, 
and to pardon us, wherein we may seem to come short of some words, 
which wa have laboured to interpret. For the same things uttered 
in Hebrew, and translated into another tongue, have not the same 
force in them : and not only these things, but the law itself^ and 
the prophets, and tub rbst of the books, have no small difference^ 
when they are spoken in their own language. For in the eight and 
thirtieth year coming into i^ypt, when Evergetes was king, and con- 
tinuing there some time, I found a book of no small learning : 
therefore I thought it most necessary for me to bestow some dili- 
gence and travail to interpret it; using great watchfulness and skill in 
that space to bring the book to an end, and set it forth for them also 
which in a strange country are willing to leam, being prqwxed bef<ne 
in maimeiB to hve after the law. 
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There can be little doubt tliat tbe " other books of our 
^tbers," wbich are named by Siracides in this prologue, as 
having been read by hia grandfather, were those which are 
elsewhere and by other writers termed the Fsalms in tbe 
New Testament, the Hagiographa in the Septuagint, and 
Khetubim according to the Hebrew text. It appears too 
from a passage in the Gospel according to St Mattliew, that 
as the Book of Psalms stood first, bo also the Books of Chro- 
nicles occupied the last place in the collection of the Hagio- 
grapha. Our Saviour, whilst castigating the Scribes and 
Pharisees, and referring to their cruelty and persecution of 
the Prophets whom God had at various times sent to them, 
uses the language which follows : 

Ye serpents, ye gen«ration of vipers, how can ye escape the dam- 
nation of belli Wherefore, behold, I send unto you prophets and 
wise men and scribes : and some of them je shall kilt and crucify ; 
and some of them shall ye scourge in your synagogues, and persecute 
them from city to city. That upon you may come all tbe righteous 
blood shed upon the earth, from the blood of righteous Abel unto 
tbe blood of Zacharias son of Barachias, whom ye slew between the 
temple and the altai. — Matt, xxiii, 33 — 35. 

Our Lord, in this passage, refers to the narrative found in 
the Second Book of Chronicles : 

And tbe spirit of Qod came upon Zacbariah the son of Jehoiada 
the priest, which stood above tbe people, and said unto them, 
" Thus saith the Lord, Why transgress ys the commandments of 
the Lord, that ye cannot prosper 1 Because ya have forsaken the 
Lord, he bath also forsaken you." And they conspired against him, 
and stoned bim with stones at tbe commandment of tbe king in the 
court of tbe house of tbe Lord, n Chbon. xiv, 20, 21. 

Setting aside for a moment the difference of name by 
which the father of Zachariah is designated, our Saviour, 
dating bis remark from the death of Abel, which he describes 
as the first act of slaying a prophet, evidently intends to com- 
preliend the whole period of Jewish history, and the inference 
to be drawn from it seems not unreasonable, namfly, that 
the Books of Chronicles stood last in the Jewish Canon. 

If these and other foots treated of in these pages appear 
well grounded, the conclusion will be that tbe collection of 

13 
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books which fonn the Hebrew Canon began to be put 
tc^ther in the fifth centoiy before the ChriBtian era ; that 
the Law was first published, with BDch additions and inaer- 
tions in the original legislation of Hoses, as were thought 
ap]^cable to their own times, whether found in any ancient 
documents, or handed down bj tradition, or dictated by 
their wish to produce a code suited to the emergencies of the 
^e, the muntenance of their own authority, the dae worship 
of Qod, and the good government of the people. All this, 
it seems, is due to the laborious zeal of Ezra and perhaps of 
Nehemiah, whilst we must look to a later date for the first 
appearance of the Prophets as they are now found, in an 
uniform collection, made probably soon after the year B.a 
400, when the prophet Malacbi produced the short work 
which now stands last in the Hebrew Canon. 

The third class of writings comprehending the twelve 
books before enumerated, is supposed by the most judicious 
critics to have been added to the canon about 150 years 
before the Chnstian era, when the Book of Daniel, which 
from internal evidence appears to be connected with the 
reign of Antiochus Epiphanes, is thought to have been 
compiled. 

With these preliminary remarks wo may proceed to 
examine the various books which passed under the general 
name of the Psalms, for no other reason than that the lyrical 
writings in that collection were the most impor'tAnt and 
interesting, and certainly many of them much more ancient 
than the other hooks whicli arc classed with th«m under 
the same bead. 



CHAPTER XXV. 

THE niSTORICAL KOOKS OF TIIE CHETUBIM OR HAOIOOBAPHA; 

NAMELY, RUTH, CHRONICLES, EZRA, AND NKHKMIAH. 
To preserve the order in which the Books of the Bible are 
found in our authorised version, tlie attention of the reader 
has been already directed to Kuth, Chronicles, Ezra and 
Nehemiah in the xvilth, xxist, and XXUnd Chapters of 
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this volume. Certain extiracts have there been giveo, and 
references made to many peculiarities wbicli serve to show 
that the origin of these books is in most respects similar to 
that of the others which precede tliem in the Canon of 
Scripture. But we must now regard these same books 
under a new aspect, not so much in the light of a continua- 
tion to the history and religious system comprised in those 
previooa writings, as forming part of a third class of books, 
bearing the name of Chetubim or Hagiograplia, collected 
perhaps two hundred years after the Law and the Prophets, 
and therefore possibly compiled at the same time that they 
were published, out of such documents and other sources aa 
were then brought to light That these books were then 
put forth in a separate form and not blended with the 
former was a natural process, such as has been often and 
almost universally adopted by those who have made lai^ 
additions to works already existing. It must not, moreover, 
be forgotten that serious contradictions exist between some 
of these writings and the earlier histories. We may not be 
able fully to explain why such discrepancies should have 
been allowed to remain in two narratives, derived, it is true, 
from different sources, but ultimately put together in the 
same volume, and that volume forming a code of laws 
written for the political and religious government of God's 
chosen people. That these books were kept separate is a fact 
which seems, as we may reasonably infer, to limit the age 
within which they may be thought to have been written. 
No obvious reason can be assigned why the Book of Kuth 
was not at once added to the history of the Judges, to which 
it evidently belongs. The alternative is that those who 
formed the Canon into its ultimate state, thought it import- 
ant to maintain the integrity of a book which had come 
into their hands as an integral and separate work. The 
same motives possibly influenced them in the case of the 
other books, Ezra, Nehemiah, and Chronicles. And another 
fact, which has already been mentioned, may have influenced 
them in the course which they adopted. The narrative in 
Kuth contains a beautiful episode of Hebrew domestic life, 
and is connected with the family of King David. The 
Chronicles too, as already stated, show a decided pai-tiality 
towards the kings of Judab, and especially towards King 
13—2 
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David. How long the Books of Chronicles may have cir- 
culated among the Jews before they were collected into the 
class of Chetubim, it is impossible for us to know, and 
useless to conjecture. They may have been circulated 
largely as separate works, and so acquired a notoriety which 
prevented them from being placed in the Canon under any 
conditions which altered the tenour of the narrative or 
destroyed their identity of form. If any earlier accounts 
form the basis of these works, we may still suppose thai 
thoHe who put together the documents may have added to 
the facts which form the basis of the history, with reference 
to the state of things existing in their own times. With 
these observations on the Historical portion of the H^o- 
grapha, we may for the present conclude this part of our 
subject, and proceed to show that a similar view may be 
taken of the second portion, the Poetical Books, and lastly of 
those which are here proposed as forming what may be 
called works of Moral and Historical Fiction, forming the 
third part of the same collection. 

The supposition that the writings known among the Jews 
by the name of Chetubim or Hagiographa, form the latest 
portion of the whole Hebrew Bible, will be folind in remark- 
able harmony with the arrangement which prevails in 
almost all the editions of the perfect volume which we now 



The order in which those books are given by different 
authors, who have made mention of this third or additional 
collection of writings, is not universally the same, and need 
not be observed in the remarks which will here be made on 
ihe vmous books enumerated under this division of the 
Hebrew Scriptures. It will be more convenient and per- 
Iiaps more fitting to divide the twelve books into three 
classes — Historical, Poetical, and works of Moral Fiction. 
The whole of them readily fall under this classification, and 
thus they coincide with the literature of other nations both 
of ancient and of modern times ; but the same capability of 
being thus classified will account for the position which liiey 
now occupy in the Hebrew Canon, and in the various 
versions, both ancient and modem, which are still extant. 
If we suppose that Ezrfi, as has been seen in a previous 
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chapter, revrote Irom tradition and from remaining docu- 
ments the Law of Moses, and that he or his 3ucce.isors ac- 
complished a second task of gathering into one body the 
works which passed under the name of the Prophets, the 
third class of writings, of which we are now speaking, would 
find places in the Canon according to the nature of the 
several books of that class. The Books of Chronicles, Rutb, 
Kzra, and Nehemiah, are clearly historical, and it remains 
k> justify the view which is here taken by some further 
remarks about the Poetical and also about the Moral Works, 
which are found in. the collection of the Qag^ogEapha. 



CHAPTER XXVI. 

IBE POETICAI, WRiriNOS OF THE HAOIOaRAPHA ; NAMELY, 
THE PSALMS, PROVERBS, ECCLESIA3TES, SONQ OF ^OUPUOS, 
LAMENTATIONS. 

§ 1. ThePmlme. 
In almost all countries the earliest writings have ta^en- the 
form of poetiy, which indeed seems to be peculiar to. bH 
primitive nations : for whilst they without doubt spoke in 
prose, and wrote, sung, or recited in verse, they seem for 
centuries to have been ignorant of prose, or of any kind of 
historical composition. It would be probable that the 
Hebrew nation, Living and struggling through such a wonder- 
ful career as is related of them in their Scriptures, would 
not be an exception to the general rule. We might expect 
to meet with the highest flights of poetry among a people 
80 enterprising, so energetic, so devoted to the religious 
sentiment, and, may I not add — so barbarous ? Nor are we 
disappointed in this expectation, What&ver conclusion we 
may arrive at concerning the late origin of the volume which 
contains all that we now have of ancient Hebrew Literature, 
we certainly find therein specimens of a poetical spirit that 
surpass, or at all events vie with, everything that has come 
down to us from any other ancient source. 

The Hebrew poetry which remains is indeed in form of 
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the lyric kind, but it combines much of the epic and of the 
didactic in its subject matter; and it exhibits the sentiment 
of devotion in every part of it more fully than does the 
poetry of other nations. The Book of Psalms found in the 
Hebrew Canon, contains one hundred and fifty separate 
hymns or Bongs, and besides these, there are ten or twelve 
others found in various parts of the Pentateuch and of the 
Historical Books. These last, or at least some of them, such 
as the Song of Moses and that of Deborah, are superior 
perhaps to any of the hundred and fifty that are included in 
the collection, and they rise to a height of grandeur and sub- 
limity unequalled in all the rest of ancient or modem lite- 
rature. It is indeed from such ancient remains, as well as 
other documents, that the Book of the Old Testament was 
compiled after the return irom Babylon, and there can be 
little doubt that the collection of Psalms into one body was 
then made also. 

It is somewhat perplexing to the mere English reader that 
the version of the Psalms of David found in the Book of 
Common Prayer is different from that given in the Autho- 
rized Version of the Bible, The two translations were made 
ab difierent times and with different objects ; the one to be 
inserted in the Prayer Book, which was to supersede the 
Roman breviary in the service of the Church, whilst the 
other was to be placed in the Authorized Version of the 
Bible, and to supersede the Latin Vulgate, which was not 
" understanded of the people," and therefore not according 
to the spirit of the Reformation. Those who were appointed 
to make these versions were no doubt also much perplexed by 
the difficulty of finding out the real meaning of the Hebrew 
original, which was ohscured rather than cleared up by the 
translations that have come down to us from ancient times. 
A single instance of such a variance taken from the eighth 
verse of the sixtieth Psalm will suffice. 

The Hebrew text is translated by Walton in the Polyglott 
Bible—" Over me, Peleseth [or Philistia], triumph." 

The Septn^;int has — " To me the foreigners have been 
subjected." 

The Latin Vulgate follows the Septua^nt. 

The Targum or Chaldee paraphrase has — " Over the Phi- 
listines triumph. Oh congregation of Israel," 
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The Prayer-book has — "Philistia, be thou glad of me." 

The Autbonsed Version has — "Philistia, triumph thou 
because of me." 

In addition to this difSculty, the arrangemeat of the 
psalms which compose the separate collectioa is not the 
same in the different copies. The ninth and tenth.asthey are 
numbered in the Hebrew, are united leather and appear as 
Fsalm ix in the Greek and I^tin, and so the order is disturbed 
as faras Psalm cxiii, which stands cxiiintheaforesaid versions. 
From this point other disturbances occur : Psalms cxiv, cxv 
become cxiii, Sue; and uniformity ia only restored by the 
division of cxlvii into two parts, which consequently appear 
as cxM and cxlvii in the Septuagint and Vulgate trans- 
lations. The Septui^nt, moreover, has an additional or 
hundred and fifty-firat Psalm, which occurs neither in the 
Hebrew nor in the Targuma, but is found in the Syriac, 
Ethiopic, and Arabic versims. A literal translation of it . 
may perhaps interest the reader. 

A PaalmKTiUm by David's own hand, mlten he fought in sirtgh eombai 
viiik Goliath. 

I was a little one among my Inethren, and yaunger in the house 
of my &theT : I used to feed my Other's sheep. My hands made 
the organ, and my fingers pat together the psaltery. And who 
shall tell it to my Lord } the Loid himseU^ himself hears. Himself 
hath sent his angel, and taken me away &om my Ethel's sheep 
and anointed me in the oil of his anointing. My brethren are beau- 
tiful and tall, and the Lord was not well j^eased in th^n. I went 
out to the meeting with the foreigner, and he cursed me by his 
idols. [And I hurled at him three atones, against his forehead, in 
the strength of the Lord, and I laid him prostrate.]* And drawing 
his sword &om him, I beheaded him, and took away the reproach 
from the children of Israel 

These peculiarities seem reasonably to point to a con- 
clusion in harmony with the views here entertained con- 
cerning the whole of the Old Testament. We have a large 
number of poems formed into a collection or volume, and 
their arrangement in that collection is not uniform, but 
varies in the different copies that have been preserved. 
And there are still other f^ts concerning the Psalms vhich 
will require to bo noticed. Although they now appear in 
* The elauae in bracheta appcsra in the Arabic text only. 
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one volume, yet that they were not collected at one time, 
but at different times and by different persons, is evident 
from an examination of their contenta In the Uasoretic 
copies and also in the Syriac they are divided into five 
books, having doxologies at the end of each. 

The first of those books comprises from the first to the 
forty<first Psalm, and ends with the words, " Blessed be the 
Lord God of Israel, from everlasting to everlasting. Amen 
and Amen f 

The second book contains from the forty-second to tiie 
seventy-second Psalm, and concludes thus : — " Blessed be the 
Lord Ood of Israel, who only doeth wondrous things. And 
blessed be his glorious name for ever ; and let the whole 
earth be filled with his glory — Amen and Amen. The 
prayers of David the son of Jesse are ended." 

' The third book comprehends Psalms seventy-three to 
eighty-nine, and ends ; — " Blessed be the Lord for evermore 
— Amen and Amen." 

The fourth book contains from the ninetieth to the hun- 
dred and sixth Psalm, and ends with these words: — "Blessed 
be the Lord God of Israel from everlasting to everlasting ; 
and let alt the people say Amen. Praise ye t)ie Lord. 

The fifth book consists of forty-four psalms, from the 
hundred and seventh to the end of the volume, and has 
these words at the conclusion : — " Let every thing that hath 
breath praise the Lord. Praise ye the Lord I" 

It has been conjectured that these five books were 
collected at different times, according as fresh psalms became 
known to the collectors, and that they were put together 
into one volume by Ezra, when, as is said, the Jewish Canon 
was completed. But as we are informed by Mr Hartwell 
Home in his " Introduction to the Critical Study and Know- 
ledge of the Holy Scriptures," the fifth book " is supposed to 
have been collected in the time of Judas Maecabeeua, but by 
whom it is impossible to conjecture." If this be true, it is 
impossible that Ezi-a could have collected into one volume 
all-the Psalms which now appear there, seeing that forty- 
four of these are due to Judas Maccabseus nearly three hun- 
dred years after the time of Ezra. 

Majiy attempts have been made to arrange the Psalms in 
the order of the times at which they were written. All 
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these attempts however have ended in a failure which 
could not be avoided. The language of moat of them is so 
vague, that it is in nearly every instance uncertain to what 
events the writer alludes: and unfortunately the Hebrew 
tongue is imperfectly known to even the beat scholars ; and 
laslJy the five books, which have been thrown into one, con- 
tain each of them specimens, 63 is thought, of every age 
from the time of David almost to the time of Christ. There 
ia also less certainty of arriving at a favourable conclusion 
if we go too deeply in examining the diEFerence of style in 
the case of so many short poems like the Fsalms. The 
thoughts which pervade the whole series are very much 
alike.and the way in which they are expressed is very similar 
in all. WriteiB have indeed observed that words of the 
Chaldee form abound in all of them, and this alone would make 
it safe to conclude that the collection of them into one body 
is due to the latest period of Jewish history, and that 
whilst they retain the thoughts and many ezpresaions indi- 
cative of their remote origin, they were modernized, as 
nearly always is done in such cases, so as to make them in- 
telligible in the later period to the generation for whose use 
they were collected. 

§ 2. The Proverbs. 
The Book of Proverbs, both fi^m the love of proverbial 
philosophy which ia so general among mankind, and from 
the variety of subjects which it takes within its range, 
ia one of the most interesting parts of the Old Testament 
It lias from the earliest times been ascribed to King Solo- 
mon, but of late years, since the subject has been more 
fully investigated, this opinion has boen abandoned. It is, 
indeed, highly probable, and might have been expected, 
that both David and Solomon should be named as the 
authors of many psalms, proverbs, and other books which 
they never wrote. And yet it is equally probable that of 
the books which are ascribed to them, some parts at least 
have really proceeded from their hands ; and thia is fully 
consistent with the fact, that all the works so ascribed to 
these two great kings have the appearance of being collec- 
tions made from various sources rather than uniform works 
written each by a single author. This ie pre-eminently the 
case with the Proverbs ; under which name we have five 
divisions, each bearing its own appropriate titla 
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1. The first part ia headed : — " The proverbs of Solomon 
the SOD of David kiag of Israel," and under this title are 
contained the first nine chapters, 

2. After this we have another seriess having a similar head- 
ing : — " The proverbs of Solomoo/' and this title contains 
fifteen chapters, from the beginmng of the tenth to the end 
of the twenty-fourth. 

3. The third division comprises chapters twenty-five to 
twenty-nine, and has for its iiwcription : — " These are also 
proverbs of Solomon, which the men of Hezekiah king of 
Judah copied out" 

4. The fourth division contains the substance <^ only one 
chapter, the thirtieth, and is entitled: — "The words of Agvr 
the son of Jakeh, even the prophecy ; the man spake unto 
Ithiel, even unto Itbiel and U^d." 

6, The fifth and last division contains the thirty-first, 
which is the last chapter of the book, with the heading : — 
" The words of King Lemuel, the p^phecy that his mother 
taught him." 

Some of the proverbs contained under these five heads, 
are single unconnected sentences, whilst others are more 
argumentative, and form a series of admonitions, having for 
their object to inculcate the search after wisdom and the 
practice of the moral virtues. 

This analysis of the book and its obvious division into 
parts lead us clearly to doubt its origiDal character as a 
work of King Solomon, although it is highly probable that 
some of the proverbs which it contained may be as early 
as the reign of that great king. Such proverbs are found 
among all nations, current in the mouths of the people ; but 
this is true of their substance only : the language in which 
they survive will generally be that which is spoken com- 
monly by the people, and this never remains entirely the 
same for so long a space of time as a thousand years. 

That the book still remaining is a miscellaneous collection 
of proverbs, augmented by additions made from time to 
time, seems also to explain the fact that many of the 
maxims and other sentences are repeated, and this would 
evidentiy not be so generally in the case of proverbs and 
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ahort sentences, collected by a single author, but it would 
clearly be the duty of the editor or writer to take care that 
the same maxim should not occur more than once. 

To those thea who have gone through the earlier p^es of 
this volume, it will be easy to see that we have no good 
reason for exempting the Book of the Proverbs from tlie 
judgment which applies to all the Hebrew Canon, and which 
ascribes them to the period between 450 and 150 years be- 
fore the Christian era. 



The Book of Ecclesiastes, so called from the Greek word 
which means preacher or orator, one who speaks before a 
public assemby, haa in Hebrew the title which we translate 
in our Authorized Version, " The words of the preacher, the 
son of David, king in Jerusalem." In the twelfth verse of 
the first cbapter we read : " I the preacher was king over 
Israel in Jerusalem." These are all the references made by 
name to Solomon, who is generally supposed to have been the 
writer of the book. This opinion, however, has never been 
universally entertained. The Kabbi Eimclii ascribed it to 
Isaiah, and the Talmudical writers to Hezekiah. " Grotiue, 
from some foreign expressions which he thinks are discover- 
able in it, conceives that it was composed by order of 
Zerubbabel for his son Abihud ; Jahn, after some later Ger- 
man critics, for the same reason, thinks it was written after 
the Babylonish captivity ; and Zirkel imagines that it was 
composed about the time of Antiochus Epiphanes, from some 
traces of the notions of the Pharisees and Sadducees which 
he conceives he has discovered in this book, and against 
which he supposes it to be directed." 

Whilst these critics have thus, by conjecture only, 
asugned the book to various writers, others, omitting to de- 
fine its authorship, have censured the sceptical and Epicu- 
rean tendency which seems to pervade the book. They 
accuse the author of teaching noUiing that can be of value 
to mankind, hut only, that all their hopes and actions are 
characterised by vanity and delusion. 

It would be superfluous to quote, in support of this opinion, 
passages from the work itself, for they abound in every 
chapter, and it cannot add much to the lawful and proper 
enjoyment of human life, that the teacher should enumerate 
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every sourceof plea^ui-e open tomankiud, and under the phrase 
" vanity of vanities, all is vanity," should condemn them all. 
But without inquiring bow far this is a just estimate of tfae 
design of the book, and whether an alternative may not be 
found from passing bo severe a sentence, it is fair to ascertain 
whethw the sentiments expressed in the book ai^ such as 
would seem likely to come from the Israelitish kuig to whom 
it is ascribed. 

The history of Solomon is contained in the I^rst Book of 
Kings, from chapter ii, verse 12 to the end of the eleventh 
chapter, and is given after much the same manner in the 
first nine chapters of the Second Book of Chronicles. In 
both of these narratives the life of the king is represented 
as an uniform series of unbroken prosperity. No complaint 
of vanity ever came from hill lips; on the contrary,^he seems 
to have thoroughly enjoyed the good things which Proi- 
vidence had thrown in bis way. Hwi daily allowance of 
fine flour (I Kings iv, 22), fat oxen (23), his chariots and 
horses (26), his wisdom (29), and other gifts, supplied every- 
thiug which could render life happy. He bad dominion 
over " all kingdoms from the river imto the land of the 
Pbilistiiies" (21). 

Judali and iBiael were many, as the eand vhich is by the sea 
in multitude, entiiig and drinking and making meny. 

In the midst of all this prosperity there was little room 
for the sentiment that all is vanity — unless the king had 
discovered the vanity of fearing Qod, and keeping his com- 
maadmeats ; for the author of Ecclesiaetes tells us at the 
end of his work, that this is the only thing which is not 
vanity, and that "this is the whole duty of man." Letustben 
see how far Solomon practised this duty ; we read that, aa 
time went on, he loved many strange women, and then 
the usual results followed. 

I KiNOS, xi, 4 — 10. For it came to pass, when Solomon was old, 
that his wives turned away his heart after other gods ; and his 
heart was not perfect with the Lord his God, as was the heart of 
David his father. For Solomon went after Ashtoreth the goddess 
of the Zidonians, and ai^er ^lilcom the abomination of the Ammo- 
nites. And Solomon did evil in the s^ht of the Lord, and went 
not fully after the Lord, as did Jjavid his father. Then did Solo- 
mon buihl an hi(;h place for Chemosh the abomination of Moab, in 
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the hill that ia before Jerusalem, and for Molech the abominatioti 
of the children of Ammon. And likewise did he for all his strange 
wives, 'which burnt incense and sacrificed nnto their goda. And 
the Lord was angry with Solomon because hie heart was turned 
from the Lord Giod of Israel, which bad appeared unto bim twice, 
and bad comm;anded him concerning this thing, that he should not 
go after other gods : but he kept not that which the Loid com- 
manded. 

The reign of King Solomon lasted forty years, and the 
whole of that time was prosperous beyond the experience of 
any other king. The kingdom of Israel, from having been 
a small weak state, exposed to enemies on every side, and 
hardly able to defend itself from their attacks, became, 
under the two able kings David and Solomon, an absolute 
monarchy, one of the most powerful states of Asia, and not 
very likely to inspire its monarch with the sentiments of 
despondency which run through the Book of Ecclesiastes. 
To suppn.'^e that Solomon repented of his wickedness, and 
committed such sentiments to writing that others might 
avoid following his examples, is a vain conjecture. The 
Scriptures say nothing that warrant such an inference : we 
only read that "Solomon slept with liis fathers, and was 
buried in the ^ity of David his father : and Behoboam his 
son reigned in his stead," 

§ 4. Hie Canticles or Song of Solomon. 

The Song of Solomon, or as it is otherwise called the Song 
of Songs, is the only specimen of amatory Hebrew poetry 
that has come down to us ; and it has been explained by 
various writers both ancient and modem in so many dif- 
ferent ways and on such different principles of interpretation 
that any one who has examined all of these will probably 
And himself less competent than at first to form a reasonable 
judgment of its drift and meaning. 

The first ancient writer who gives us any information about 
it is Jerome, who says, in his Preface to Ezekiel, that the 
reading of this book 'as well as others was forbidden to young 
men until the age of thirty years. The reason of this pro- 
hibition may have been of a moral or of a mystical character. 
If the latter, we can understand the allegorical meaning 
which was ascribed to it by Origen, Theodoret, Epiphauius, 
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and many Germaa critics, aiuoag whom Herder is most 
conapicuous. Bishop Lowth says it is a pastoral poem, and 
that the two principa] personages appear as shepherds ; and 
he describes it as an allegory in which the universal church 
is depicted. Bishop Home, taking it in the same sense, 
applies it spiritually to all believers. Bishop Home's name- 
sake, the author of tbe " Introduction to the Critical Study of 
the Scriptures," forgetting that the indelicacy of one author 
can receive no support from the example of another, quotes 
Ezekiel and makes the following comparison between the 
two: 

His [Ezekiel'a] great ireedom in the use of this image is partica- 
larly displayed iu two parabloa (xvi and xvii), in which he describes 
the ingratitude of the Jews and Israelites to their great protector, 
and their defection from the true worship, under im^ry assumed 
Irom the character of an adulterous wife and the meretricious loves 
of two unchaste women. If these parables (which are put into tho 
mouth of God himself with a direct allc^ricol application, and in 
which it most be confeBeed that delicacy does not appear to be par- 
ticularly studied, according to our refined notions of delicacy) bo 
well considered, we are persuaded that the Song of Solomon (which 
is in every part chaste and elegant) will not appear unworthy of the 
divine sense in which it is usually taken, either in matter or atyle, 
or in any degree inferior either in gravity or purity to the other 
remains of the sacred poets. 

The opinion of Bishop Horeley, in the first volume of his 
Sermons (p. 73), is equally grotesque with that which has 
been cited. 

In the prophetical Book of the Song of Solomon the union of 
Christ and his chuich is described in images taken entirely firom the 
mutual passion and early love of Solomon and his brida Bead the 
Song of Solomon, you will find the Hebrew king, if you know any- 
thing of his history, produced indeed as the emblem of a greater 
personage ; but you will find Him in every page. 

Volumes have been written to explain t^is short incoherent 
Song of Solomon, and to show the meaning of what is called 
its imagery and typical allegories. What allegoiy can be 
discovered in the foUowing verses 1 

vii, 1 — 3. How beautiful are thy feet with shoes, prince's 
daughter 1 the joints of thy thighs are like jewels, the work of the 
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hands of a cntming workman. Thy naTcl is like a toond goblet, 
which wantetb not liquor ; thy belly is like an heap of wheat set 
about with lilies. 

Is not the imagery vivid enough to fill the mind of the 
reader with its meaning 1 or is it necessary to search for 
any divine sense in which such an apostrophe can be taken } 
Is the Union between Christ and the Church hallowed by 
the use of such language as this, or can we suppose tliat 
even Solomon, in the midst of his crowded hEvem and sur- 
rounded by Oriental state, has left for the edification of 
posterity a poem containing such passages as this 1 But the 
apostrophe in those lines is from a man to a woman. We 
have, however, in the first chapter of the song, a specimen 
of the language in which one of the other sos, apparently 
A beautiful negro, addresses her beloved, at one time in the 
second, at anoUier in the third person. 

i, I — 5. The song of songs, which is Solomon's. Let him kies 
me with the kiasee of hie mouth : for thy love is better than wine. 
Because of the savour of thy good ointments, tby name is aa oint- 
ment poured f<»th, theiefon do the virgins lore thee. Draw mo, 
we wiU run after thee : the king hath brought me into his cham- 
bers : we will be glad and rejoice in thee, we will remember thy 
love more than wine : the upright love thee, I am black but 
«omely, ye daughters of JeniEalem, aa the teuta of Kedai, aa the 
curtains of Solomon. 

But our inquiiy now is not into the moral chaxacter and 
tendency of this or any other portion of tlie Hebrew Canon, 
except incidentally, but to show when and by whom the 
various books which form that Canon were compiled, Witli 
this view one more extract may be given comprising the 
last versea of chapter viii, with which the book concludes. 

viii, 8^14. We have a little sister and she hath no breasts : what 
shall we do for our sister in the day when she shall be spoken for? 
If she be a wall, wo shall build upon hoi a palace of silver : and if she 
bo a door, we will enclose her with boards of cedar. I am a wall 
and my breasts like towers '. then was I in biseycsas one that found 
favour. Solomon had a vineyard at Baal-hamon ; he let out the 
vineyard unto keepers ; every one for the fruit thereof was to bring 
a thousand pieces of silver. My vineyard, which is mine, is before 
me : thou, Solomon, must have a thousand, and those that keep 
the fruit thereof two hundred. Thou that dwellost in the gardens. 
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the companions hearken to thy voice: cause me to hear it Make 
haste, my boloved, a nd be thou like to a toe oi to a young hart 
upon the mouctaina of spices. 

It remains to point out tlie reasons why this Song of 
Song^ cannot be accepted as the work of Solomon, but mast 
be ascribed to the same age to which all the other Jewish 
Scriptures are more justly assigned. 

1. The title the " Song of Songs, which is Solomon's," 
shows the hand of a later writer, as in the case of the pro- 
phets mentioned in page 184- of this volume. 

2. The way in which Solomon is named not only in the 
title ajid in the two passages already quoted, but inafourth 
fiii, 11) where the writer says, "Go forth, O ye daughters of 
Zion, and behold King Solomon with the crown wherewith 
his mother crowned him in the day of the gladness of his 
heart" 

3. The incoherence and the obscurity which attach to 
every chapter of the book, especially to iii, 6 — 11; to vi, 
10, &C.; and to viii, 8^10 ; which seem to be out of place, 
and have led Herder, Paulus, and other critics to think that 
we have in it a collection of fragments put together with 
little of either order or design. 

4. The person named in the Song, whether the writer or 
otherwise, seems to be at one rime in Jerusalem (i, 5 ; ii, 7 i 
iii, 1 ; V, 7), and immediately afterwards among the flocks 
(i, 7, 8) ; on the mountains (ii, 8) ; and among the vineyards 
(vii, 12; viii, 12—13). 

5. A fifth argument is drawn from the appearance of 
Chaldaisms in the book, and as these are found in almost 
every book of the Old Testament, it is unnecessary to par- 
ticularise those which occur in this Song, with one excep- 
tion, the word di^C PRDS from the Persian, signifying a 
paradise or park, and occurring so often in those Greek 
writers who were thrown into connection with the Persians 
during the four hundred years which immediately precede 
the Christian era. 

The conclusion then at which I have arrived, respecting 
the Song of Solomon, is that it is a collection of fragments 
and snatches of songs that had been handed down from 
earlier times, and being current among the people, were put 
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together by some one or other of those who, in the latest 
&gG of the Hebrew Commonwealth, collected together these 
and similar compositions, and out of them compiled the third 
great division of Hebrew Literature, which passed generally 
under the name of the Psalms, and as such is quot*9d by 
our Lord in the New Testament. 

§ 5. The LarniefiUatioTis. 

The authorship of this short hook is generally ascribed to 
Jeremiah; and Jerome, who wrote about 400 years after 
Christ, says that the Prophecy of Jeremiah and the Lamen- 
tations count for only one book in the Canon. But this 
remark was made after the new or present arrangement of 
the Hebrew Scriptures was established : its first appearance 
in the Hagiographa denotes an origin later than the time 
of Jeremiah, although portions of it may have been written 
by him, and afterwards published at the time when the col- 
lection of the Chetubim waa made. An argument in sup- 
port of this view is derived fixim the fact that this work is 
not quoted in the historical books which entered into the 
Law or first portion of the Hebrew Canon ; whereas it is 
quoted as follows iu the Book of Chronicles : 

And Jeiemiali lamented for Josiah : BJid all the singing men and 
the singing women spake of Josiah in their lamentations to this day, 
and made them an ordinance in Israel : and, behold, they are written 
in the lamentations.' II Chron. zxxt, 25. 

It is hardly possible to conjecture the style or character of 
the lamentations which these sin^ng men and singing 
women chanted over the death of King Josiah, but there 
seems little doubt that the present book represents all that 
could be recovered of what Jeremiah wrote or sung about 
the death of that king. Whether other words of mourning 
have been mingled with those of the prophet, although 
suspected by some, has been doubted by others, but many 
such surmises have been made, and conjectures hazarded, 
for which not the slightest grounds can be assigned. It is 
hardly worth while to pay attention to such conjectures, hut 
only to notice the salient points which connect the book with 
our present subject. 

Those who have endeavoured to analyse more minutely 
14 
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the five chapters of vhich this book consists, have fancied 
that they detect five separate poems or el^ea, joined 
together in one series, and that in some of these the prophet, 
in others the Jewish people, and in one or two passages the 
city of Jerusalem personified, is made to utter a complaint to 
Ood. That there is but slight cotmection between these 
several portions did not escape the notice of Bishop Lowth, 
whose contributions to our knowledge of Hebrew literature 
must always be remembered with respect and gratitude. 
According to Gregory's translation of his Latin Lectures on 
Hebrew poetry, he says that the Book of the Lamentations 
" bears rather the appearance of an accumulation of corre- 
sponding sentiments than an accurate and connected series 
of difierent ideas arranged in the form of a regular treatise." 

The Septuagint translation of this book prefixes a verse 
which is also found in the Latin Vulgate and in the Arabic 
version, but has no counterpart in the original Hebrew 
text. 

The only other remark which I shall here make is that there 
are certain acrostic and alphabetic fancies in various parts 
of the book, which will be dwelt on more fully in a future 
chapter, as indicating its later origin. 



CHAPTER XSVIL 

WORKS OF MORAL AND HISTORICAL FICTION IN THE HAQIO- 
CRAPHA; NAMELY JOB, ESTHER, AND DAKIEL. 

§ 1. The Book of Job. 
The Book of Job has been the suliject of more diecussioa 
and the cause of more divergent opinions among scholars and 
theologians than any other part except Daniel of either the 
OS or New Testament. The author of the book is entirely 
unknown, and the age in which it was written is equally 
uncertain. If indeed, according to Mr Hartwell Home,* 
" we allow Job himself to have been the writer of the book, 

' " Introdnctiou to Ui« CritiMl Stndy and Knowledge of the Holy 
ScriptnrM," ¥iHh Edition, 1826, vol. iv, p. 77. 
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two important odvimtages will be evidently obtaioed: — 
First, all objections to historical truth will vanish at once ; 
no one could tell us his owu stoiy so well as Job : nor have 
we any reason to question its veracity. The dialogue too 
will then appear to have been the sulntance of a real con- 
versation, &c. . . . The i^econd advantage alluded to is this, 
— that if Job himself were the writer of the book, then 
every point of history and every doctrine of religion here 
treated of, which coincide with those delivered in the Books 
of Moses, are an additional proof and confirmation of the 
tatter, as being evidently derived from some other source, 
not borrowed from the Peutateuch." ^ 

But we are unfortunately not justified in aactibiDg an 
anonymous book to any particular author, merely because 
we should thereby obtain the first advantage here pointed 
out, and it is somewhat doubtful how far the certainty of 
procuring the second advantage ia secured by adopting the 
supposition that Job himself was the author of the book 
which relates Lis history. We have no means of knowing 
who was the author of the work, otherwise than by the 
internal evidence which it may furnish, and the fact that it 
forms part of the class of writings that were added last of 
all to the Hebrew Canon. 

It is unnecessary to summarize the contents of the book 
itself. We have it in the original Hebrew, in the Syriac, 
Arabic, Greek Septuagint, and Latin Yulgate translations. 
Little need be said about the various readings which are 
found in these various copies ; they are as numerous or as 
few as those which occur in other parts of the Bible, and in 
many cLis-sical works which time ha^ spared. 

But the Septuagint version has an additional paragraph 
at the end of the book, which is adduced by some critics as 
a proof that Job was really an historical person. The addi- 
tional paragraph is here subjoined that the reader may 
answer this question for himself. 

Bat it is written that he shall rise again with those whom 
the Lord nuses [from the dead]. He is translated oat of the 
Bfiiac book, dwelling in the liind of Auaitis, on the frontiera of 
Idumfea and Arabia; but hia first name was Jobab. Then having 
taken an Arabian wife, he begets a son whose name was Ennon. 
But he himself was son of Zare his &ther, [one] of the sons of Esau, 
14—2 
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and of Bosonlui his mother, eo that he was the fifth from Abraham : 
utd these the kings who raigned in Edom, of which he ^ilso was 
roler : £i8t Balak the son of Beor, and the name of his city was 
Dennaba ; and after Balak, Jobab who was called Job ; and after 
him Asom who was governor from tbe conntr; of Thienianitis ; and 
■after him Adad son of Band, who out ofT Madiam in the plain of 
Moab, and the name of his city was Gethaim. Bat the friends who 
■come to him were, £l^)haz of the sous of Esan, king of the Thte- 
maniana, Boldad Uie tyrant of the -Saudueana, Sophu the king of 
the MinteaDS. 

As the Septua^t translation of the Kble is thought to 
have been made in the third century before Christ, it is not 
probable that the passa^ which it adds to the original text 
of the Book of Job «aH date from an earlier period. The 
-same sabscription, it is tnie, appears in the Ara,bic version, 
but not in the Targums, and it is safe to conclude that the 
genealogy which it contains is based on no better authority 
than many others, which have been framed by CTedulous 
men with no evil intent, and have aAerwards been set aside 
AS of no historical value or importance. But the whole 
"work which passes under the name of Job is open to remurks 
militating strongly against the antiquity which some writers 
have wished to ascribe to it, and also against its acc^tonce 
AS a real history. 

The poem opens with a few lines descriptive of the daily 
life and prosperity of the patriarch. We are then introduced 
into the court of Heaven, where among the sons of God who 
appeared on a certain day to do obeisance, Satan, as we are 
told, " came also among them." Now this appearance of the 
Evil One in the court of heaven itaelf, though highly imagi- 
native and admissible in a religious poem, may fairly be 
looked upon as not coming within the range of f^t, and the 
conversation which ensues between Satan and the Almighty 
may justly be compared with the plan of other religious 
poems, and especially of our own Milton, who deals not only 
with Satan, but with all Pandemonium in his immortal 
epic. That God suffers us, his creatures, to be tempted by 
the principle of Evil, embodied and personified in Satan^ the 
fallen angel, cannot be denied, but that he should give up 
one man's family to be tested not only by moral temptation 
but by severe «id apparently undeserved calRmity can only 
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be accepted as an itaaginati^e thonghl^ framed to- bear the 
superstniciure of a moral and religious tale, altbough it may 
be admitted that from such tales great moral and religious 
good often undoubtedly is derired. But the introduction 
of Satan at all into a Hebrew book implies that the work is 
later than the date of the Captivity ; for the idea of Evil 
and Good personified, the one in the Creator of the world 
and the other in the Devil, can be traced satiafactorOy to 
those eastern nations with which the Jews never came 
closely mto contact, until their country was laid waste, their 
city destroyed, and the people carried captive into a land 
where their habits, langu^e, and religion derived many new 
features from those of the Medee, the Persians, and the Baby- 
lonians. If these remarks should be thought well founded, 
we might still receive the Book of Job as one of the most, 
valuable documents which have come down to us, and 
worthy of being admitted, as it was into the Hebrew, so- 
now also into the Christian Canon. 

This conclusion, however, has other supports than that, 
which has just been named. The great age, to which the 
patriarch is said to have lived, presents another difficulty 
which seems to admit of solution only in harmony with ite 
later and poetical origii^ The history, in our Authorized 
Version, concludes witb these words : 

After this lived Job an hundred and forty yeas, and saw his. 
sons, and his sons' sons, mm fisui generations. So Job died, being. 
old and full of days. 

But the Septuagint translation varies ths narrative as. 
follows : 

Job lived after his affliction an handled and seventy years, and 
all the years that he lived were two huudred and forty ; and Job 
saw bis sons and his sons' sona, the fouith generation. And Jab 
died an old man and fail of daya 

According to the later account the patriarch was seventy 
years old when evil befel him, and so iar the narrative is 
consistent with the average duraticm of man's lifa But the 
addition which the Anthorized Version fbllowiog the Hebrew 
text, as well an the Septuagint translation, make to this 
number of years, an hundred and forty in the one case, and 
an hundred and seventy in the otiier, deserves a nuNre 
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minute examination than implicit faith in the oaTraUve or 
in the integrity of an ancient text would warrant It is 
indeed true that the patriarchs who lived before, and even for 
some generatioos after the flood, are said bo have lived three 
times as long as either of the two periods assigned to Job; 
but it may justly be inquired, and has indeed been doubted, 
whether the ages of those patriarchs are to be taken as 
defined by the same denomination of years as that which at 
present holds good among mankind. I have never seen it 
remarked, but have often made the observation to myself, 
that the great age assigned to the patriarchs was a device 
adopted by the writer to give dignity to tlie character and 
to exalt the person of ancient men in the estimation of those 
for whom those writings were compiled. Nor is this sup- 
position without a parallel : for in those great pictorial works 
which have been discovered lately in Assyria, and which 
now ornament the walls of the British Museum and other 
[>laces, the kings and chieftains are always represented as 
three or four times as tall and large as the soldiers and 
dependants who accompany them. The oriental style indeed 
is fond of such pictures and of such descriptions. If dignity 
is increased by the device of increasing personal size, why 
may it not be further elevated by attaching other qualities, 
such as longer life and similar powers, to the description of 
those whom the poet, the painter, and the historian equally 
deligitt to honour ? 

Thus the patriarchs of the Bible history would receive 
additional honour from the Jews, who certainly were not 
the most enlightened people of antiquity, by tlie length of 
age which the writer assigned to them, just in the same way 
as the gigantic portraits of the Afisyrian iiings not only now 
give us a clear idea of their higher rank, but no doubt struck 
a sort of awe and respect formerly into the eyes of the 
beholders for whom they were first painted. If this device 
was adopted by Ezra in the case of the early patriarchs, we 
may perhaps refer to the same origin the great age of Job, 
as related in the extract which has here been quoted. 

The subject of the work, though based upon the slight 
framework which the history of Job furnishes, is essentially 
metaphysical, and as sucli is different from that of most other 
books in the Hebrew canon. It abounds indeed with moral 
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maxims, wliieh doabtless were of mach practical benefit to 
the Jewish nation, but the poem turns diiefly on questions 
concerning the ways of Providence and the moral govern- 
ment of the world. In several parts of it the line of thought 
runs parallel with that of the Psalms, especially the thirty- 
seventh and the seventy-third Psalms, and some modem 
German critics have thought that they could detect a 
difference of style and breaks here and there, which might 
have arisen from its having been compiled out of separate 
compositions blended into one didactic poem. It is the 
opinion of DeWette, that chapters zxxii — xxzviii have been 
interpolated, for several reasons, the most striking of which 
is that a new speaker, Elihu, is introduced instead of 
Eliphaz : it is also asserted that there is a discrepancy and 
inconsistency in the doctrine concerning the punishment of 
the wicked ; that in one part of the work, as in chapters xxi 
and xxiv, they seem to prosper in life and to suffer little by 
death, whereas elsewhere, as in chapter xxvii, they are 
described as generally meeting with the reward of their dis- 
obedience. These remarks point to the inference that a 
later date must be taken than that which is commonly 
assigned — an inference which the introduction of Satan as 
an actor, and t^e chief incidents of the drama, as well as the 
long didactic nature of the book, seem clearly to confirm. Not 
is this view refiited or even weakened by the mention which 
Ezekiel makes of the name Job in that well-known passage. 

Though these three men, Noah, Daniel, and Job, were in it, they 
should deliver but their own souls by their righteoueneas, saith the 
Loid. EzBKiBL, ziv, 14. 

For it has been well remarked by Mr. Parker, the Ameri- 
can editor, that there may have been an ancient tradition of 
such a character as Job, which was known to Ezekiel, 
although the book which records the wonderful episode of 
his life had not then been written. A similar explanation 
' may be given of those passages in Tolut (iv, 12), and in the 
Epistle of St James (v, ii), where the former simply names 
him in conjunction with other prophets, and the latter 
reminds the readers that they have heard of Job's great 
fame for patience. 

But in investigating subjects of ancient history, particu- 
larly Jewidh history, for which so few records have come 
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down to UH, no opiniooB or'suggeetions may be slighted, bow- 
ever opposed to tbe opinions wbicb now exist, and have 
been always taken for granted among mankind. There 
are some who, led away by too bold an ima^nation, believe 
that not only Job, bat Noah also and Daniel, with whom Job 
is so often connected, and notably by Ezekiel in the passage 
which has jnst been quoted, are not to be looked upon as his- 
torical, but as legendary characters, round which mythical 
incidents have been thrown, to teach moral lessons to a 
people intensely alive to the charms of mythology and won- 
derful tales of fiction. 

§ 2. TheBookofEather. 
The short book which bears this name contains the history 
of a Jewish lady, who by her beauty, and perhaps also by 
her wit, attracted the notice of the King of Persia, and 
waa by him chosen to be his queen. The story may be 
briefly told as follows : — 

Ahasaems, king of Persia, in the third year of his reign, 
made a great feast, and with that unseemly vulgarity <^ 
conduct^ to which we have a parallel in the life of another 
Asiatic sovereign, sent for Im wife, Vashti, that the as- 
sembled nobles might see and admire her beauty. The 
queen, however, more sensible than her husband of the pro- 
priety which became her rank, refused to come, and tbe king 
appealed to the nobles who were his guests, to know how he 
should act in such a case. By their advice a foolish decree 
was passed, and letters sent into all the empire of Persia, 
" That every man should bear rule in his own bouse, that 
Vaehti come no more before King AhasueruB," and that the 
king should " give her royal estate unto another that is 
better than she (i, 19 — 22)." After this the king appointed 
officers to "gather together ail the lair young vii^ina unto 
Shushan the palace," Uiat the king might choose one of them 
to be hisqueeninthe place of Vashti. Among those who came 
was HadasBab, or Esther, niece to Uordecai, a Jew, whose 
great grandfather, Kish, had been carried captive to Babylon 
by Nebuchadnezzar with Jeconiah king of Judah. The 
king's choice fell upon Esther, and "in the tenth month, 
which is the month Tebeth, of the seventh year of his reign" 
(ii, 16), she was taken into the palace. 
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Aboat this time Hamao was tbe king's favourite, and a 
great man at his court, and every one did him liomage 
except Mordecai the Jew. In revenge for this slight, Kaman 
laid plana for putting to death all the Jews throughout the 
kingdom of Ahasuerus, and with this object in view, be bad 
recourse to the prevailing science of those times and of that 
country. 

In the first month, that is the month !N'UaD, in the twelfth year 
of King Ahasuerus, they cast Pur, that is, the lot, before Haman 
from day to day, and from month to mouth, to the twelfth month, 
that is, the month Ador (iii, 7). 

The lots, we may suppose, were until then unfavourable, 
but in that month Hainan offered the king ten thousand 
talents of silver, and obtained permission to do what he 
pleased with all the Jews throughout Persia. 

Lettora were eent by posts into all the king's provinces, to 
destroy, to fcill, and to cause to perish, all Jews, both young and 
old, little children and women, in one day, even upon tho thirteenth 
day of the twelfth month, which is the month Adar, and to take 
the spoil of them for a prey (iii, 13). 

Mordecai now goes to the queen, and at hie urgent request, 
Esther, risking her life, as it is related, hy appearing un- 
summoned in tbe presence of the king, presents herself 
before him, has the golden sceptre held out towards her, 
and invites the king to meet Haman at a banquet which she 
has prepared. Haman, anticipating the success of his 
schemes against Mordecai, erects a gallows, seventy feot 
high, on which to hang his rival, but is checked in hia 
ambition by having to do public honour to Mordecai for the 
discovery which the latter made of a conspiracy against the 
king's life. This check reverses the courae of things. Esther 
obtains from the king pemussion that the Jews should 
defend themselves against those who were to assail them by 
virtue of the king's previous decree. 

Thus the Jews smote all their enemiea with the stroke of the 
swotd, and slaughter, and destruction, and did what they would 
unto those that hated them. And in Shushan the palace the Jews 
slew and destroyed five hundred men. .... The ten sons of 
Haman, the son of Hanunedatha, the enemy of the Jews, slew thoy ; 
but on the spoil laid they not their hand (ix, 5 — 10). 
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It seems this was Dot enough to gratify the vindic- 
tive spirit of tiie queen. Another day was given up to 
the slaughter; three hundred more were killed in the palace, 
and the bodies of Haman's ten sona were hanged upon the 
gallows. 

But the other Jews that were in the Icing's proyincee gathered 
themselves together, and stood for their lives, and had rest from 
their enemies, and slew of their foes seventy and five thousand, hut 
they laid not their hands on the spoiL 

After these evente we are not surprised to read that 
Hamaji waa himself hanged on his own gallows, that Queen 
E^sther was confirmed in the influence she had obtained 
over the king, and that Mordecai the Jew waa " next unto 
King Ahasuerus and great among the Jews, and accepted of 
the multitude of bis brethren, seeking the wealth of his 
people, and speaking peace to all his seed." 

Such is a short outline of the narrative contained in the 
Book of Esther, but it laboura under such patent difficulties 
that it is impossible to regard it as a history of events which 
really happened, and its legendary character, if sufficiently 
established, may be accepted as an additional proof, if any 
further proof be wanted beyond the fcict of its being found 
among the Hagiographa, that it was written in the later 
days of the Jewish Commonwealth. That the work is a 
moral tale and not a real history, will appear from the follow- 
ing remarks : 

No such king as Ahasuerus ever reigned in Persia. 
Darius the Mede, who conquered the Babylonians, lived 
only two years afterwards. Cambyses reigned too short a 
time ; for we read in chapter iii, verse 6, of the twelfth year 
of the reign of King Ahasuerus. Of those who succeeded to 
the throne of Persia, Darius might be supposed to be meant, 
if we took the name of his queen, Atossa, to be represented 
by Hadassah, the other name of Esther ; but Atossa had 
four SODS bom after she became queen, and nothing is said 
of ber husband, Darius, having divorced a previous queen. 
Xerxes also has been thought likely to be described under 
the name of Ahasuerus, and those who think so suppose 
that the expedition into Greece occupied the three years of 
his reign between the third when Vashti was divorced and 
the seventh when Esther was raised to the throne in her 
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stead. But this delay seems improbable, aad tlio narrative 
seems to exclude the poBsibility of such a solution. Tho 
king apparently remained at Shushan, and the yoimg women 
from whom he was to select his queen, became in the mean- 
while his concubines: for we read at ii, 12 — 13: 

Now wben every maid's turn was come to go in to King 
Ahaauerus, after that she had been twelve months, ao^rding to the 
manner of the women (for so weto the days of their purifications 
accompli^ed, to wit, eIx monthe with oil of myrrh, and six months 
with sweet odours, and with other things for the purifying of the 
women ;) then thus came every maiden unto the king ; whatsoever 
she desired was given her to go with her out of the house of the 
women unto the king's house. In the evening she went, and on 
the morrow she returned into the second house of the women, to 
the custody of Shaaahgaz, tho king's chamberlain, which kept tho 
concubines; she camo in unto the king no more, except the king 
delighted in her, and that she were called by mima 

But if Zerxes was Ahasuorns, and if he was absent in 
Greece during these three or four years, the whole story of 
Va.shti and Esther is not true ; for Herodotus (ix, 108—110) 
tells us that he bad his queen, Amestris, with him whilst he 
was at Sardis, organizing and directing the expedition 
against Greece : nor does the apparent similarity of sound 
between Esther and AraeBtrie help us out of the difficulty 
which the appearance of the latter in the narrative creates. 
But to return to the course of events. 

The turn of Esther came, and, as has been already said, she 
was raised to be queen in the tenth month of the seventh 
year of the king's reign, and no exception can be taken to 
the mode of selection which the king adopted, or to its 
result, however repugnant it may bo to our modem Euro- 
pean notions. 

But tho proclamation that every man should bear rule 
in his own house is too absurd to have ever issued 
from the court of a Persian king. And it cannot be believed 
that any monarch, either of an eastern or western empire, 
would allow a whole nation of his subjects to be cut off in 
one day by their fellow- subjecta for no pretext or crime at 
all, and it is thought that the Jewish people at that timo 
may have amounted to two or three millions. Nor would 
the king have given back to Haman the ten tliousand 
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t&lents, which ia three millions of our money, even if I 
had been so rich or so foolish as to offer them. Nor f^ain is 
it likely that a king, having issued an nnwise order thai, 
one part of his people should be put to death without a 
cause, would endeavour to remedy it by giving counter 
orders that they should defend themselves by slaying the 
others. It is only in a legend that we read of seventy- 
five thousand having been slain in one day, whilst not one 
Jew a[^ear3 to have fallen. Nor is thwe the sli^test pro(^ 
in history or probability, from the nature of the case, 
that the laws of the Medes and Persians were unalterable. 
The nobility who surrounded the king may have wished 
occasionally to hold him to a decree which gratified them: 
but no civilized nation or absolute monarch would ever 
bind themselves to a law which forbade them to retract 
or remedy any previous error they might have committed. 

These and many other minor inconsistencies compel us 
to relegate the Book of Esther to the realm of fiction, 
and the more so that no other work in the Hebrew Canou 
has less reference to the power of the Creator : it has in- 
deed been remarked that the name of God does not once 
occur in the whole of this book. But, whilst we maintain 
that it is a moral fiction, written probably to show that 
virtue will finally emerge &om trial and from distress, 
there are certain passages in the book which point to real 
facts, and may lead us to interpret truly the meaning and 
drift of tills fictitious narrative. 

In the Second Book of Maccabees (xv, 36) we read of the 
" thirteenth day of the twelfth month, which in the Syrian 
tongue is call^ Adar, the day before Mardocheus's day." 
Mardocheus ia the Greek name for Uordecai, and it appears 
from the words above quoted that the fourteenth day of 
the month Adar was called Mardocheus's day at the time 
when the second book waa written, that is, later than 160 
B.C., the date of the last event which is related in that 
book. Still later than this date is the notice by Josephus 
that two days, the 14ith and the I5th of Adar, were kept 
sacred by the Jews. The feast of Purim, so called from 
Fur, a lot, was then celebrated, and we need not doubt 
that its object was to perpetuate the memory of some 
deliverance of the Jews from evil which had been brought 
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about by ineaDS of a Jew named Mordecai, and we may 
accept the narrative contained in the Book of Estlier as 
correctly fixing the scene of the deliverance and the resi- 
dence of Mordecai in Susa, the capital city of the Persian 
empire. 

The feast of Furim was then introduced among the Jews. 
We read in Esther, is, 30—32 : 

He (Mordecai) sent the letters nnto aH the Jews, to the hondied 
and twenty and seven pTovincea of the kingdom of AhasueniB, with 
words of peace and truth, To con£im these days of Porim in theii 
timee appointed, according as Mordecai the Jew and Esther the 
queen had ei\joined them, and as they had decreed for themselvea 
and for their seed, the matters of the Hastings and their cry. And 
the decreo of Esther confirmed these matters of Forim ; and it was 
written in the book. 

So far it appears that the feast of Furim waa established 
at some time before Alexander conqaered the Persian 
empire, and probably between the years 400 and 500 B.a 
But at this point, however, we must cease to follow the 
narrative of Esther, The Jewish nation, oscillating during 
its whole existence beyond rebellion and superstition, were 
never lower in tbe scale of intellectual humanity than during 
the three centuriee which immediately preceded the Christian 
era, and it is probable that the origin of the feast of Furim 
was soon lost among the Jews who lived at Jerusalem and 
in Judea, especially as the events which led to its institution 
had happened at the court of Persia. The teast itself was 
still kept, whilst its origin was forgotten. The mass of the 
people in aJl countries think little of the signification of 
those solemnities, holidays, and rejoicings which give them 
pleasure. But where history fails, legend steps in and 
occupies the vacant ground. Tbe forefathers of the Jews 
had found many such stories to explain why certain names 
Qilgal, Bethel, and others had been given to certain sacred 
places, and in like manner the legend of Esther was evolved 
out of certain well-known facts amplified by tbe desire to do 
honour to their forefathers, and so to relieve their ancestry 
from the dark shadows which hovered over them since the 
cessation of their ancient scriptures, and the more humble 
dependent situation which they occupied among the sur- 
rounding nations. 
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§ 3. The Booh of Daniel. 

In a previous chupter of this work the Book of Daniel has 
been placed amoDg those which form the Second or Pro- 
phetrii^ Portion of the Hebrew Scriptures. But, as was 
then remarked, it is proposed also to present the work under 
different points of view, with the sanction, it is believed, of 
those who deem it not only lawful, but desirable to examine 
every part of the Canon with that freedom of inquiry which 
alone can elicit truth. 

The literary history of the Ancients, as well as that of the 
Moderns, shows that Fact and Fiction are equally the 
vehicles of Morality and Religion, and there is no want of 
examples in which the two elements are blended in the same 
work. The celebrated Greek historian Xenophon ia thought 
to have indulged hia imagination in many particulars of the 
Life of Cyrus, which do not seem to agi'ee well with what is 
considered the more authentic narrative of Herodotus. The 
history of Alexander the Great aL'^o is less certainly ascer- 
tained from the want of agreement between the historians 
Arrian and Quintus Curtius, the only authors who have 
written expressly about his life. There seems to be room 
for supposing that Historical and Moral Fiction is not alien 
from the genius of the Hebrews, and that works of that 
character may have been admitted into the volume which 
contains all their remaining literature, as well as all the 
records and documents of their religion. The Books of Job 
and Esther, as already stated in the first and second sections 
of this chapter, have been proposed as examples, the first of 
a pure Moral Fiction, and the second of a Fiction, based 
upon a solemnity existing among the Jews, connected with 
historical names and well-known countries, but derived 
from an origin of which the nature and all its circumstances 
had been effaced 'by time. If then the Book of Daniel should 
be found to bear marks of a similar origin and of similar 
authorship, we should be relieved from that mass of con- 
jectures by which the subject has been for a^es surrounded, 
and the whole Canon would be brought under a reasonable 
view consistent with the nature of things, and in harmony 
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with what we know both of Jewish history and that of other 
nations. 

Some writers have indeed asserted that the fictitious 
character of this book cannot be maintained even in its cir- 
cumatantial details, and that the collectors of the canonical 
books would not have been so credulous an to receive among 
the sacred writings, held by the people to be divine, a sup- 
posititious book ascribed to the old prophet Daniel, which 
appeared in the Maccabiean period. But Dr Davidson, in 
his "Introduction to the Old Testament" (iii, p. 162) justly 
replies that the Jewish Synagogue would have admitted any 
book belonging to the national collection, however inferior 
to Daniel, and that the testimony of the Jewish Sync^gue 
is often insecure and worthless. 

I have treated, cursorily it is true, of the Book of Daniel 
in the chapter assigned to the Greater Prophets generally, 
amongst whom Daniel stands the fourth, because, whatever 
may be onr opinion of the writing which bears his name, 
we need not deny that he was a real prophet, who had been 
carried captive when a boy to Babylon, and was afterwards 
esteemed by his countrymen for his piety and talents. But, 
as in the case of the other three Greater Prophets, so also in 
that of Daniel, it has been disputed whether the book baa 
come down to us in its original state, and whether parts of 
it have not been lost, which would have given to it more 
the appearance of a connected narrative. This question 
however seems to be of greater weight in the case of Daniel 
from the fact that certain additions to the narrative, which 
did not exist in the Hebrew test, are found in the Greek 
version of the Septuagiut. To the other works which pass 
under the names of the Prophets, whether Greater or Lesser, 
no such appendices are to be found, unless we regard in that 
light certain portions of Isaiah, Jeremiah, and perhaps 
Ezekiel, which aro thought by some critics to present marks 
of later and more feeble authorship. 

Before we proceed to consider the reasons which may be 
alleged in favour of the views which have been expressed 
above concerning this book, it is desirable that we should 
meet the argument which lies against it from the mention 
made of Daniel by our Saviour in the New Testament. The 
only two passages occur in the Gospels according to St 
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Matthew and St Hark ia almost similar words as they here 
follow : 

Matthew, Tsiv, 16. Whenye MAfiE,!dii,14. Butwbenye 
therefore shall eee the abomina- shall see the abominatioB of 
tion of desolation, spoken of by . desolalioii, spoken of by Da- 
Daniel the prophet, stand in the niel the prophet, standing 
holy place, (whoso roodeth, let where it ought not, (let him 
him understand :) then let them that readeth nndeistand,} thrai 
which be in Judiea flee imto the let them that be in Jadiea flee 
mountains. to the mountains. 

The words of our Lord have been supposed to sanction 
the belief that Daniel, as author of the book which bears 
bis name, had prophesied a certain abomination of desolation 
which was to happen to Jerusalem, and that Jesus himself 
adopting the words of Daniel made them hia own, and pro- 
phesied that the same was on the point of immediate fulfil- 
ment. But this is by no means the only interpretation of 
our Lord's words which they admit, nor does our Saviour's 
quotation of words from the Book of Daniel imply that 
Daniel must on his authority be deemed to be the writer of 
the book. It was the practice of our Lord at all times to 
fall ill with the belief, whether erroneous or not, of his 
countrymen, on all matters of science and of literature. The 
writers of the Gospel, as well as St Paul, and indeed all the 
Apostles, adopted this mode of speaking and of acting. 
Demoniacal possession, the water foUowing the camp of the 
Israelites, alluded to in a previous page, the sun standing 
still, besides other matters, are all facts which were univer- 
sally accepted in their strict literal form ; and the number- 
less passages quoted from the prophets and other writers of 
the Old Testament to confirm things related in the New, all 
furnish illustrations of my present meaning. An instance 
of this may be given in the quotation applied to our Lord 
in St Matthew's Gospel : 

ii, 15. That it might be fulfilled which was spoken of the Lord 
by the prophet, Out of Egypt have I called my son. 

The only paasage in the Old Testament which is at all 
similar to this occurs in the prophecy of Hosea (xi, 1), where 
we read: 
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When Israel was a child, then I loved him, and called my sou 
out of Egypt. 

No one can affirm and it is impossible to believe, tbatHosea, 
when he wrote those words, intended to foretell that Jesua 
the Messiah waa represented hy Israel, and would in process 
of time be called out of E^ypt. The writer in the Qospel 
merely institutes a comparison between Israel personified 
and Jesus Christ He quotes the words of the prophet 
in the same way as we quote lines of poetiy which seem 
well to represent our immediate subject, without the remotest 
idea that the lines had reference to it in the mind of the 
original writer. Thus our Saviour, foretelling the destruc- 
tion which in a few years was about to happen to Jeru- 
salem, describes it as an " abominable devastation, to use 
the words of the prophet Daniel," and not as the very 
devastation to which allusion is made in the book of that 
prophet. 

But there are two other passages, one in Ezekiel (xiv, 14 
— 20) and the other in the First Bonk of Maccabees, in 
which the name of Daniel is mentioned with respect, as that 
of an eminent prophet: and whilst the former of these, in 
which Daniel is joined with Noah and Job as characters 
highly esteemed for piety by the people, has no relation 
whatever to any book passinf^ under his name, the latter, 
although apparently quoting from the book itself, will be 
found by no means to refer to an earlier date than the 
latter half of the second century before the birth of Christ. 
The words of the writer are these : 

I Maccabees, ii, 59, 60. Ananiaa, Azarias, and Misael, by 
believing were saved out of the flame. Daniel for his iniiocency 
was delivered from the month of lions. 

If the narrative of events which led to Daniel's being cast 
into the den of lions, as well as that which is told of 
Ananias, Azarias and Misael, who were cast into the fieiy 
furnace, shall appear to be Moral Fictions composed for the 
purpose of showing God's protection of his iaithful servants 
amid the evils and temptations of the world, the words of 
the writer just cited might stlU be as applicable as if they 
referred to the most indisputable history. 
The youthful Daniel and his three companions were taken 
15 
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into the palace of Nebuchadnezzar, and, having been made 
eunuchs, as Josephus tells us. Ant. x, 10, and as we gather 
from the Book of Daniel (i, 3, &c.), they rose at once into 
great favour with the king. That they had aspirations of 
ambition from the first is evident from one particular of 
their conduct which Josephus tells ua in his History. They 
adopted a vegetarian diet, and gave the other more costly 
kinds of food allowed them to Ashpenaz, the keeper of the 
eunuchs, thereby securing the favour of this oSicial, which 
might greatly aid them afterwards in their ambitious views. 

Soon after this, King Nebuchadnezzar dreamed a dream, 
and forgot what it was about. The Chaldeans and wise 
men were summoned, and naturally disclaimed all power to 
explain a dream which the dreamer himself had forgotten. 
The alternative was that all the wise men of Babylon should 
be put to death, and we read that " they sought Daniel and 
his fellows to be slain also." From this fate they were 
however saved by the prayers of the four Hebrew youths. 
Qod revealed to Daniel in a vision the secret of the dream, 
and the Chaldfeaus were saved. 

But the chronology of this period is not in perfect har- 
mony with the narrative. Nebuchadnezzar, it seems, carried 
Daniel a youth to Babylon in the third year of Jehoiakim 
king of Judah. But this was not the first year of Nebuchad- 
nezzar's reign, and if the dream was explained in the second 
year of Nebuchadnezzar, Daniel was still a youth, and his 
position in the palace was such that he could hardly have 
discharged the duty of interpreter of dreams recorded of 
him. Neither would the king have allowed those who were 
admitted to such intimacy in the palace to be destroyed 
without a cause, even if Oriental tyranny cnuld have gone 
so far as to consign to death the other Chaldeeans who were 
unable to do what no human intellect could ever have suc- 
ceeded in doing. We are therefore driven to the alternative 
already named, that the narrative of the king's dream pro- 
ceeded from the invention of the writer to do honour to a 
man who had risen to eminence during the evil days of the 
Jewish commonwealth, and whoso name had come down to 
posterity as that of one of their greatest prophets. 

Difficulties of the same nature attend, not only the three 
fcbulous and childish stories which are given in Greek in 
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the Apocrypha, but alao tlie remaiDtDg chapters of the 
Hebrew book. The king, who had vitnessei] the superior 
power of Jehovah, the god of the Hebrews, in interpreting 
bis dream, could hardly, save in an Oriental fable, have set 
up an image for men to worship, and have condemned to 
the burning fiery fiirnace those very men who worshipped 
Jehovah, and would not approach the image " which Nebu- 
chadnezzar the king had set up." 

I shall not proceed further in examining the details of 
this book. The subject has been so fuUy entered into by 
some of the first writers of the day that there is no difficulty 
in ascertaining whatever can be said in favour of the late 
origin of the work, or in favour of its having been written 
by the hand of Daniel himself. 

That it was written about the middle of the second century 
before Christ, may fairly be deduced from the following 
arguments : 

1. That it consists of separate short narratives very inartis- 
tically put together, and inconsistent with themselves in 
many particulars. 

2. That the prophetical passages are in every respect 
different from those which are found in the earlier prophetic 
writings, being confused in meaning, and arithmetical in 
form. 

3. That they look like prophecies of the evils which befel 
the Jews irom Antiochus, the Greek king of Assyria, and 
which the writer, then alive and cautious what he wrote, 
ascribed to the pea of an old well-known prophet, who was 
safe from suffering any punishment for the boldness of his 
predictions. 

4. That parts of the book are of an apocalyptic character, 
turning much on the agency of dreams, and visions, such as 
rarely occur in the previous books, but which belong to the 
whole period of the later Jewish state for 200 years down to 
the Christian era. 

5. That its first appearance in conjunction with other 
writings in the Hagiographa or latest portion of the Jewish 
Canon seems due to no other cause than that it was only 
first compiled or collected when it was first published,* 

* I have here in this chapter on Daniel not thought it needful to enter 
more largel7 iota the Bobject ; m it fornu anlj a portion of tbia woric, 
15—2 
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CHAPTER XXVIII. 

FURTHER DISCREPANCIES, ANACHRONISMS, ERB0E3, LAWS 
AND CUSTOMS NEGLECTED. OR FORGOTTEN IN THE BOOKS 
OF THE OLD TESTAMENT GENERALLY, SHOWING THAT THET 
ARE NOT CONTEMPORAHT RECORDS, BUT COMPILED LATER 
THAN THE BABYLONISH CAPTIVITY, 

In the preceding chapters I have attempt«d to prove from 
internal evidence, discoverable in the several Books of the 
Old Testament, that they are not the productions of Moses, 
Joshua, Samuel, and others, to whom they are commonly attri- 
buted, but are rather to he taken collectively as a compilation 
irom original records, made at a time when the Israelitish 
people began to show a disposition, common to all nations, 
to inquire into the history of their remote ancestors. Tliat 
this view of the matter is well founded seems fairly to result 
from the examination to which the Books of the Old Testa- 
ment have been severally submitted. The same inference 
will follow from other instances of internal evidence gathered 
from the same books taken collectively, differing partly 
somewhat in character from those already brought forward, 
but equally valuable for the purpose of establishing my pre- 
sent argument. 

Under this head will fall all those historical narratives, 
involving erroi3, discrepaucies, anachronisms, laws and 
customs, neglected or not observed, and other inconsistencies, 
which Moses, Joshua, and Samuel, may undoubtedly have 
written, but which it is extremely improbable that teachers 
and prophets such as they were would have written. The 
collective weight of these passages will be as great as is 

which emlmcea many other pointa, all oombiiiiiig, it ia thought, to CEtablish 
the MtnM concloaion ; hut th« reader vho wiehes to eater more full; into 
the subject may coiunlt the " Sibyline Oracles," the Booka of Egdnis in 
the Apocrypha, besidei the modern treatises which have beeu written about 
Hw Book of DiuueL 
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iumiabed by those which hare been produced in the fore- 
going chapters, and which certainly could not have heen 
written hy the authors to whom they are ascribed. 



Close eonnemon of the Tiarmtive frdm Qeneaia to the Second 
Book of Kings — The Prophets a/nd (he Pscdms similarly 



One of the ailments which have been adduced in this 
work for the assertion that the Old Testament is up to a 
certain point a continuous narrative — ie. continuous as far 
as a compilation can he, which gives many of the several 
legends entire, and puts them together without much art 
to conceal the joining — is the close hiBtorical connection 
observable between the various divisions of the volume. 
Now, as it is evident that the Second Book of Kings must 
have been written after the Babylonish Captivity, because it 
relates things which happened many years after that event, 
and the narrative up to that point is continuous from 
Genesis, it follows that the whole Bible to the end of the 
Second Book of Kings most have been compiled at a later 
period than the captivity of Babylon, It has the decided 
appearance of being one complete work, written nearly at 
the same time. Such would be the generally received 
opinion of those who are conversant with books and the 
various questions which relate to them. 

So much then having been said for these books, we may 
notice in the second place, that a similar classification was 
made of the Prophets, although these, being not historical 
but didactic, could not be put into a similarly connected 
narrative as the books which precede them. They were 
however placed one after another in a series according to 
their greater or lesser importance, and were from their first 
puhliottion known by the name of the Prophets, to indicate 
the nature of the contents. 

The remaining works were at a still later period collected, 
forming the third portion of the present Canon, and these, 
taking the name from the chief book comprised in the 
class and the chief writer of that book, were denominated 
the Psalms of David. 
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This view of the Htructure of the Old TeBtameDt has beea 
already adverted to in a previous chapter. Bot we are now 
' able to explain the position of some of these hooka which 
otherwiae might seem anomalous. Twelve books, it appears, 
were put forth to form the last portion of the Canon : but it 
was not possible that aU these should be embodied with the 
preceding books, some of which were not only dissimilar, 
but even in some iustaaces contradictory. Wherever indeed 
tills was possible, when the last classification of the Scrip- 
tural Tolums was arranged, the narrative was made con- 
tinuous, as in the case of Ruth, which, although discovered 
and published later, was placed at tiie end of Judges, of 
which it forms a portion and an episode. The Book of 
Daniel also was placed after £zekiel, as being next to thai 
prophet in quantity of matter and importance, but before 
the twelve shorter books which pass under the name of the 
Uinor Frop^eta This, however, was the limit, bey<xid 
which the arrangement covld not £uiher be carried out. 
The Books of Chronicles were of a different character and 
tendency in every respect from the Kings. It was neces- 
saiy to place them distinct from the others, and they are 
followed by Ezra and Nehemiah, the former of which sin- 
gularly begins with the same two verses which conclude 
the history of the Chronicles. Thus then six of the miscel- 
laneous productions of a later date being accounted for, the 
remaining six, Esther, Job, Psalms, Proverbs, Ecclesiastes 
and the Song of Solomon, were placed together in the Canon 
in the order in which they are here enumerated. It may' 
be difficult to say why they were placed before the prophets, 
nor indeed is it necessary to go into all the minutise con- 
nected with such a subject. The literary or antiquarian 
student will be satisfied that such a Book as the Bible has 
come down to our times, although he may be unable to 
answer questions which might be asked respecting its con- 
tents; and the theologian will think it unimportant to 
entertain even wider questions than the present, satisfied 
that he baa in this Book a higher and more complete system 
of morality and religion than any other that has yet been 
promulgated among mankind. I shall, however, venture 
hereafter, when entering on the subject of the Christian 
books of the New Testament in the second volume of this 
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work, to propose a theory, which would explain why the 
three divisions of the Old Testament are placed in their pre- 
sent order, 80 similar as it is to that which is found in the 
later Christian canon. In the meanwhile we will revert to 
those further points in the Hebrew writings which it is 
proposed to investigate in the present chapter. 

§ 2, iTicoTieiatenciea concerning Abraham and Sa/rah. 

Two extraordinary inconsistencies are found in the his- 
tory of Abraham and Sarah, which, as far as I can discover, 
have not been noticed by any of the commentators. Abra- 
ham is said to have been 100 years old, and Sarah 90, at the 
birth of Isaac, as appears by Qenesis, xvii, 17: 

Then Abraham fell upon his face, and lai^;hed, and BEud in bis 
heart. Shall a child be bom tmto him that is an handled ^rears 
old, and shall Sarah, that is ninety years old, bear I 

Soon after this, as we read in the next chapter three men 
of a mysterious character, supposed to be angels, were enter- 
tained by Abraham under a tjree. 

9. And they said unto him, "Where is Saiah thy wife 1 And 
he said, Behold, in the tent. 10. And he said, 1 vill certainly 
return unto thee according to the time of life ; and lo, Sarah thy 
wife shall have a son." And Sarah heard it in the tent door which 
was behind him. II. Now Abraham and Sarah were old and well 
stricken in age, and it ceoaed to be with Sarah after the manner 
of women. 13. Therefore Sarah laughed within herself saying, 
After I am waxed old shall I have pleasure, my lord being old 
alsol 

It seems then that Abraham and Sarah both laughed at 
the promise of a son, seeing that her husband was in his 
hundredth year, and she ninety years old, when Isaac was 
bom. In fact she was already an old womui ; and this is 
repeated in Genesis, xxi, 2 : 

For Sarah conceived, and bare Abraham a son in his old age, at 
the aet time of which God had spoken to him. 

But it would appear that the birth of Isaac did not follow 
close upon the promit^e which had been made to his father 
and mother. Between the events which occurred under the 
tree in the plains of Mamre, related in chapter xviii, and the 
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birth of Isaac, as told in Chapter xxi, 1, we find that Sarah 
is made to pass for Abraham's sister and carried away to 
the court of King Abimelech, no doubt on account of her 
beauty, which would render her fit to be admitted into the 
harem of an eastern king. Through fear of Qod's wrath how- 
ever fihe is restored, and Abraham explaining the deception 
which he had practised, receives large presents from the king 
for interceding with Qod in his behal£ 

This surely did not happen after she was ninety years old. 
The events have probably been misplaced by a compiler ; as 
liaa also been the case with the second discrepancy which 
occurs in the same part of the history. 

Sarah lived thirty-seven years longer, as we leam from 
what follows ; * 

Gbn. TTciii, 1 — 2, And Sarah was an hundred and seven and 
twenty years old : these were the years of the life of Saiah. And 
Saiah died in Kitjath-aiba ; the same is Hebron in the land of 
Canaan : and Abraham came to mourn for Sacah, and to weep for 
her. 

Abraham was therefore 137 years old when Sarah died : 
yet he ia said to have married again, and to have begotten 
six children. 

Gen. XS.V, 1 — 2. Then E^aiu Abraham took a wife, and her name 
was Eeturah. And ahe bare him Zunran, and Jokshan, and Medan, 
and Midian, and lahbak, and Shoah. 

This account is repugnant to what went before. If Abra- 
ham, at the age of 100 years, laughed at the idea of his having 
a son, how does it happen that, when he is thirty-seven years 
older, he marries again and begets six children t We may 
easily believe that he was aolikely to have a son at the age 
of one hundred years, and this improbability would increase 
with every succeeding year. There is no reason for believing 
that the children, which were bom to Abraham from Ketu- 
rah, were children of promise, like Isaac ; and the only sup- 
position by which the inconsistency can be explained, is that 
Abraham had taken Eeturah to wife at an earlier peiiod of 
his life; for polygamy was common in those days, and no 
less likely to have been practised by Abraham than it con- 
fessedly was by Abraham's grandson, Jacob, in the case of 
Leah, Rachel, and their two handmaids his concubines. 
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Thia explanation, however, compels us to believe, not that 
Moaea wrote the narrative, but a compiler in a later age, 
who ranges in successive dates events which really were 
contemporaneous. 

§ 3. ItiaccuTXtci^ coTieeming Jacob's children. 

In Genesis, xxxv, 26— after the namea of Jacob's children, 
we read, "These are the sons of Jacob, which were bom to 
him in Fadan-Aram." But it is well known that Benjamin 
was bom, some years after Jacob came hack into Canaan. 
The text therefore is inaccurate, and creates a serious diffi- 
culty, if we suppose that Moses, writing in the presence of 
God, could have been liable to such an error. If, again, 
" some careless or injudicious transcriber," as Dr Sbucldrord 
supposes, "finding the words in Padcm-Arcvm in Genesis 
xlvi, 15, might add them here also," our want of confidence is 
merely transferred from Moses to the book itself; it is im- 
possible to fix limits to this work of interpolation, and (he 
only safe ground for the inquirer is furnished by the sup- 
position that the compiler put together his account long 
after the events had happened, and when no more certain 
information could be procured. 

An error is found also in the other catalogue c^ Jacob's 
children, who accompanied him into Egypt. At Genesis, 
xlvi, 8 — 25, we have their names, and in verse 26 it is 
said: 

All the sonls that came with Jacob into f^ypt which came out of 
his loins, besides Jacob's sons' wives, all the souls weie three score 

This total is erroneous, for the names really amount to 
sixty-seven; and a still greater difference is found between 
the Hebrew text and the Septuagint in the 27ih verse ; the 
former makes " all the souls of the house of Jacob" to be 
" three score and ten ;" whereas the latter states them to have 
been seventy fiv& 

We might set aside the authority of the Septuagint as 
interior to that of the Hebrew in such a matter, were it not 
that in St Stephen's speech, in the seventh chapter and 
fourteenth verse of the Acts of the Apostles, the number 7o 
is repeated, and an awkward dilemma is created, from which 
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it is impossible to extricate ourselves, if these coofiictiDg 
acconDts are to be considered as having come down to as in 
their ori^nal state. This may with justice be called in 
qttestion ; for Dean Shuckford, who supposes that the tran- 
scribers have added something in the thirty-fifth chapter, 
accuses them of having omitted something in the forty-sixth, 
of having added verse 27 to the forty-sixth chapter in the 
Septuagint, which is more full than the Hebrew, and lastly 
of having altered 70 into 75 in the seventh chapter of the 
Acts. It is difficult to imagine how a book, with which 
such liberties have been taken, can properly be regarded as an 
immacalate record. Nor can these different copies be both 
regarded as undoubtedly free from the charge of dishonesty; 
for it is easy to suppose that copyists may by accident or 
want of care omit sentences of limited length ftom the work 
which they are copying or translating. But it is difficult to 
believe that a translator can with singleness of purpose 
insert additional sentences not found in the original text. 
When therefore we find, in more than one instance, in the 
Septuagint a verse which is omitted in the Hebrew Bibl^ 
it is a fair inference that some copyist of the latter baa 
inadvertently passed over that verse, whereas the Septuagint 
writer found it in that copy of the Hebrew Bible which he 
was using when he made the Greek translation where it 
now appears. 

But the interpretation, which turns upon the addition or 
the omission of a verse in different copies or translations of the 
same book, b wholly inapplicable to explain such remarkable 
facta as the enumeration of ten sons of Benjamin and two 
grandsons of Judah, among those who went down with 
Jacob into Egypt The famine throughout the land of 
Canaan was what drove the patriarch and his family out of 
that country; and Benjamin, if we may trust the chrono- 
logers, was under twenty years of age. Yet in the forty- 
sixth chapter of Qenesis, verse 19, where the family of Jacob 
are reckoned by name, to make up the whole number of 
those who accompanied their father into Egypt, we read as 
follows : 

The sons of £achel Jacob's wife ; Joseph and Benjamin. And 
unto Joseph in the land of Egypt were bom Jlanasseh and Ephiaim, 
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vhich ABenath tbe daughter of Potipheiah, priest of Od, bare tmto 

And the boss of Benjamin were Belah, and Bechor, and Ashbel, 
Geia, and Naaman, Mi, and £o8h, Muppim, and Huppim, and 
Ard. 

These are the sons of Bachel, which wore bom to Jacob ; all the 
souls were fourteen. 

Compare witli this the account given in I Cbronicles, 
vii, 6: 

" The sons of Beqjamm : Bela, and Becheoi, and Jediael, three. 

And again compare with it chapter viii, 1, of the same 
book of Chronicles. 

^ow Benjamin begat Bela his fiist-bom, Ashbel the second, and 
Abaiah the third, ^Noah the fourth, and Bapha the SftL 

From a comparison of these texts, it is doubtful whether 
Beqjamin had three, five, or ten sods, but, if our tables of 
chronology have any claim to accuracy, it is certain that 
none of tiiem were bom before the family, went down to 
Egypt, and that the Jewish mythical number of seventy 
persons must have consisted of others than the ten children 
of a young man who had not yet reached his twentieth 
year. A similar case of inaccuracy is found in the twelfth 
verse of the same forty-sixth chapter of Genesis. ITie grand- 
spUB of Judah, HezTon and Hamul, are also reckoned among 
tbe "seventy," but these two could not have been bom 
until muiy years later ; for Fharez their father was only 
two or three years old, when the whole family first entered 
the land of their servitude. 

§*■ 

Diferent occoutUs of the length of time which the laraelites 
sojourned im. Egypt 

Among the many chronolo^cal difficulties which meet 
the reader of the Old Testament, may be noticed the un- 
certainty about the length of time which the Israelites spent 
in Egypt. The first impression which the Bible narrative 
tends to convey is that 400 years passed between the 
settUng of Jacob's family in Egjpt and the Exodus under 
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Moses. This was the period of time foretold to Abraham in 



But there is a variation from this number in other 
passages where the subject is referred to : for in Exodus, xii, 
40-41, the number is stated to be, not four hundred, but four 
hundred and thirty years. The same variation is observable 
in two places of the New Testament, Acts, vii, 6, where we 
read four hundred, and in Galatians, iii, 17, four hundred 
and thirty years. The difference between these numbers is 
not importuit, if the book in which it occurs is to be judged 
by the same standard as other works of history ; but if, on 
the other , hand, not only its spirit but also its letter and 
style are to be considered as possessing an original authority 
which commands our belief without inquiry, and forbids ns 
to test its accuracy, the variation of thirty years becomes a 
serious discrepancy, militating greatly against the pretension 
of infallibility. 

It remains to adduce the passages where the subject is 
mentioned, and to endeavour to solve the difficulty which 
they present. 

Exodus, xii, 40-41. Now the sojourning of the children of 
Israel, who dwelt in Egypt, waa four hundred and thirty yoaia. 
And it came to pass at the end of the four hundred and thirty yeara, 
even the self-some day it came to pass, that all the hoetB of the 
Lord went out from the land of Egypt 

The obvious inference is that 430 years passed between 
the arrival of Jacob with his children and the Exodus under 
Moses, and that the two events, the coming and the going, 
took place on the same day of the year. 

But in the popular Commentary on the Bible the follow- 
ing note occurs i 

The sojauming of the chUdren of Egi/pt.] This includes thfar 
fathers Abraham, Isaac, and Jacob ; and their sojourning in the 
land of Canaan as well as in I^ypt. From the time of Abraham's 
coming from Charran into the land of Canaan, when this aojoum- 
iiig began, till the going of his descendants out of Egypt, waa just 
430 years. Erom this arrival in Canaan to the birth of Isaac was 
25 years ; Isaac was 60 yeara old when he begat Jacob ; and Jacob 
was 130 years old when he went down into Egypt, making 
together 215 years : and from his family's coming into Egypt till 
their departure was just 215 more. 
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This note alters the language of tbe text, but does not 
explain it. How can the " Bojouming of the children of 
Israel who dwelt in Egypt" be supposed to begin 215 years 
before any of the children of Israel ever were in Egypt ? 
Abraham certainly visited Egypt two hundred and fifteen 
years before, but he did not sojourn there, and in bis time 
there were no children of Israel ; for this name was first 
given to bia grandson, Jacob. Besidea which it is plainly 
written that the " hosts of the Lord," i.e., the chili-en of 
Israel, came out of Egypt, " on the self-same day," i.e., as 
they had gone in, four hundred and thirty years before. 
This cannot apply to Abraham, whose visit to Egypt had 
nothing to do with the slavery of his posterity in that 
country so many yeara afterwards. 

Neither is it certain that two hundred and fifteen is the 
correct number of years between the visit of Abraham and 
the journey of Jacob, when he went to settle with his family 
in Egypt. We find in Genesis, xii, 4, that " Abram was 
seventy- five years old when he departed out of Haran :" but 
we are not told that he went directly into Egypt; he may 
have resided some years in Canaan before he went down 
into Egypt, and so the interval would have been less than 
two hundred and fifteen years by the exact number of years 
that he first remained in Canaan. 

It is also without good grounds that the commentators 
calculate two hundred and fifteen years to have passed 
between the settling of Jacob's fanuly in Egypt and the 
time of the Exodus. The Bible furnishes but very slender 
data for ascertaining the exact length of this interval. In 
Exodus, vi, 16 — 20, we learn that Levi lived 137 yeara, his 
son Kohath 133, whose son Amram lived 137 years, whose 
son Moses was 80 years old, when he led the Israelites out 
of Egypt But Uiese dates do not supply a total of 215 
yeara ; though they seem, by exhibiting four generations, to 
bear some reference to Genesis, xv, 13, where the promise, 
made originally to Abraham, is found : 

Gen. XV, 13. And He said unto Abram, Know of a surety 
'hat thy seed shall be a stranger in a land that is not theira, and 
shall serve them ; and they Bhali afSict them four hundred years : 
And also that nation, whom they shall serve, will I judge : and 
afterward shall they come out with great substance. And thou 
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shalt go to thy fathers in peace ; thon shalt be buried in a good old 
age. But in the fourth geneiation they shall come hitherto again : 
for the iniquity of the Amorites is not yet fulL" 

Here we have a notice of 400 years, extending, it -would 
seem, through four generations; which must clearly be 
counted from Jacob and not from Abraham, for if we 
reckon from Abraham, we make six generations, Isaac, 
Jacob, Levi, Kohath, Amrara, Moses. Thus we are involved 
in a double difficulty : if the sojourning hLst«d 430 yeai-s, 
it runs through six generations ; but if it runs through 
only four generations, it may have lasted no more than 
215 years. Bishops Patrick and Kidder have annotated on 
the last passage, as if it were clear and int«lligible like 
any other part of history ancient or modem, and presented 
no difficulty whatever to the critical inquirer. 

And be said unto Abram, &c.] Three things were to be&ll 
Abram's seed : 1st, That they " should be a stranger in a land not 
theirs ;" and they aojoumed partly in Canaan, partly in 'Egypt : 
2dly, That they should " serve ,■" and they did serve the 
Egyptians : 3dly, They should be " afflicted ;" and so the Israelites 
were in a great degree, a long time before they came out irf Egypt 
The time from the birth of Isaac to the deliverance of the Israelites 
from Egypt was 400 years. 

But this is an evasion, not an explanation of the text — 
for the " affliction," the " servitude," did not begin in 
Canaan, but in Egypt, and it was to last, either 400 years, in 
round numbers, or 430 years, if the calculation is exact. 
This point, however, cannot now be cleared up, and the 
same variation is found in the New TestAment also, where 
a reference is made to the sojourning in Egypt. 

Acts, vii, 6. And God spake on thia wise. That his [Abiaham'sl 
seed should sojourn in a strange land ; and that they ^ould bring 
them into bondage, and entreat them evil 400 years. 

But this evil-entreating according to the commentators 
lasted much less than even 215 yearH, for Jacob was treated 
well by the Egyptians whilst he waa in Egypt, and so were 
his family for many years, until the new king arose "who 
knew not Joseph." From this difficulty, it might be 
thought, we are relieved by a passage in Saint Paul's 
£pistle to the Galatians. 
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Galatian's, iii, 17, And this I say, that the corenant that woa 
confirmed before of God in Chiiat, the law, which was four hundred 
and thirty years after, cannot disannnl, that it should make the 
promise of none effect 

But St Paul's authority, great as it might be on a 
matter touching morals or religioii, is not to be taken as 
conclusive on a subject of history or chronology. The 
text before as only shows his view of the ease. Hia words 
only imply the current opinion, or possibly that he also 
had remarked the impossibility of compressing 430 years 
into the interval between Jacob's descent into Egypt and 
the Exodus of his descendants ; and that he solved it by 
reckoning that number of years from the caU of Abraham : 
if, at least, St Paul did so reckon them. For his words 
are doubtful. He may, after all, have supposed that the 
children of Israel were actually 430 years in Egypt ; for 
be only says that the Law given by Moses, Le., at the 
Exodus, was 430 years later than the Promise which had 
been before given by God. But the Promise was given 
to Isaac and Jacob, as welt as to Abraham, and it is at 
all events doubtful whether St Paul refers to the first time 
or to the last time that it was given. We conclude, then, 
from these conflicting data, that * 430 years' describes the 
interval between the Call of Abraham and the Exodus, and 
that the language of Genesis which speaks of the tJiildren 
of Iitrael, and of their going out the aelf-Bame day as 
they went in, is not to be too minutely criticized. The 
items which make up the 430 years are as follows : 

CaU of Abraham when 76 years old . B.C. 1921 

23 Birth* of Isaac, 25 years afterwards when 

Abraham was lOOyears old . . 1896 

37 Death of Sarah, who was 90 years old when 
Isaac was bom, and lived to the age of 
127 — Isaac being 37 years old at her 

— death. Gen. xxiii, 1, 2. ... 1869 



* In thii d&te, iIbo, we liaTe to deal with TOQnd nnmben, for Abrahun 
■ayt in Oeu. xrii, 17, " Shall a child be bom onto him that ii ui hnndred 
jean old !" to which God anafferH, in veree 21, " Issac^ which Sarab shall 
bear onto th«e at this >et time in the next year. " The 100 yean, therefore, 
wonld aeem to be, more accurately, 101. 
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62 iyrougkt over. 
3 Marriage of Isaao at the age of 4<0, L e., 3 

yeara after hia mother's death. Gen. xxv, 20 1856 

20 Birth of Eaau and Jacob, when their father 
Isaac was 60 years old, i. e., 20 years after 
his marriage. Gen. xxv, 26 . . 1836 

30 Jacob,* at the age of 130, goes into Egypt, 

Gen. xlvii, 9 1806 

215f years — the assumed interval between Jacob's 
descent into Egypt, and the exode of Lis 
descendants 1591 

430 total. 
From all these texts taken together we might draw the 
inference that 400 or 430 years is the space of time tliat 
passed, whilst the Israelites were in Egypt and not whilst 
they were partly ia Egypt. The difficulty which these in- 
consiRtencies present can only be solved by the supposition 
that the book was written long after the events which it 
records, and at a time when it was impossible to arrive with 
certainty at the exact chronology of an age so remote. 

§5. 
The expressions on this side jokdan, betoxd jordan, 

examined. 
It has been noticed in page 74 that the expression " on 

* The intennediste events of the life of Jacob may be thus amnged : 
91 fean — Jacob's aga when Joseph waa born, for Joseph was 30 when he 

tiret come before Fbaraoh; and 9 jean afterwards [i.e. 7 years of plenty 

and 2 of fanuue] was 39 yean old, when his father Jacob stood before 

Pharaoh. Gen. xlvii, 9. 
30 years afterwards, Joaeph was brought before Fbutrah. Wlien be had 

been 2 yens in Egypt. 
7 yeari of plenty, 
2 years of famine, at the end of which Jacob and his family went down 

into Egypt. 



f There ia no positive basis for the length of this interval All we know 
u that Levi (son of Jacob) was probably about 40 years old when he accom- 
panied bis father into Egypt ; his aon Kohath, • child at the tints of the 
descent, died at the age of 133, leaving Amram his son, who died at the age 
of 137, leaving Moaea, who was 80 jeun old, and Aaron, who waa 83 years 
old, at the time of the Exodtts. 
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this side Jordan" in DeuteroDomy, i, 1, has beea considered 
as an indirect testimony that the book, in which it occurs, 
was written by Moses, because the words denote that the 
writer was on the eaatem side of the river Jordan, and 
Moses died before the Israelites crossed to the western side 
of that river. But the words " on this side" have been 
wrongly transUted, and Dr Shuckford has made the follow- 
ing observations on them, showing that the inaccuracy of 
our translation in this passage has already occurred to the 
notice of others : 

Dbotbronoict, i, I. These be the words which Moaes spoke 
unto all Israel on this tdde Jordan in the wildemeas, in the plain 
over against the Red Sea, between Paian and Tophel, and Laban, 
and Hazeroth and Dizahab. 

I might here answer a triiling cavil offered concerning the Book 
of Deuteronomj, raised from the words here cited. It is pretended 
that be neber ha Jardtn, wtiich we translate on Out side Jordan, do 
rather signify beyond or on the other dd* Jordan, and consequently, 
that these words imply Moses not to have wrote the book of 
Denteronomy, for that the book so called was wrote by a person 
who had passed over Jordan, and conid, according to the intima- 
tion of these words, remark that the words of Moses were spoke on 
a different side the river from the place where the book was 
written. Bat were there no other, the 10th and 13th veisee of 
the 60tb chapter of Genesis are sufficient to show the word 
beneber to have the signifcation we take it in. When Joseph went 
np out of Egypt to bury his lather, they journeyed &om Ooehen 
into Canaan, and came to the cave of Macpetah before Mamie, in 
their way to which they stopped at the threshing-floor of Atad bene- 
her ha Jarden, not beyond, but on this side Jordan ; for they did not 
travel into Canaan, so &i as to the rivet Joidan. Shdokf. Conhbo- 
TiON, voL iii, preface, page ix. 

]>r. Shackford does not much improve his case by citing 
a second passage in which the same Hebrew words occur : 
for his explanation implies that they are wrongly transited 
in the second passage, if hot in the firsts The question how 
we should interpret the Hebrew word in these cases depends 
on the pUce where the writer was when be wrote, and on 
the meaning which he intended to convey. The exact 
grammatical signification of the word must first be ascer- 
ttuned; and then We may inquire, if any particuUr drcum- 

16 
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stances, liabit« of life, or &gare of speech, has in later tunes 
modified this meaning. 

It appeara that oar translaton have rendered the aame 
Hebrew words be ruber ha Jarden by two contradictory 
English expressions. This is an important qnestion, and 
reqoires to be fhlly investigated, for, as oar knowledge of 
the Old Testament is derived, for the great body of oar 
people, from a translation only, it is of vital importance that 
the translation of it shoold be scrapaloaBly accurate and 
&ithfid. 

The words he n^Oer ha •Jarden are written in the Hebrew 
character without points, thas : yrvn "WX The first o£ 
these words, as we read from right to left, according to the 
Hebrew manner, is compoanded otbe and neber. The prefix 
be is a kind of preposition, meaning in. The second part of 
the compound neber is thus exptai^d in Dr Winer's Helnw 
Lexicon, Svo, Leipzig 1828, page 690 : 

137 m. 1) Kgio vilerior (das JeasaUge) : Tmn "OP regio fran&- 
jordanmsu, Gon. 1, 10. 11. Dent, i, 1. 

Here we have the very two passages which Dr. Shuck- 
ford roTers to, adduced as illustrations that neber means 
IroTis, * beyond," and not on thia side. Our translatois, 
then, have mistranslated one of the verses in qaestion, 
namely Dent, i, 1; for in the other passage, C^en. 1, 10, the 
word is rightly rendered " beyond." It may be inquired, 
to what source so serious an error is to be asia-ibed; for 
that they have intentionally given a false interpretation to 
any passage in Uie Old Testament, is not for a moment to be 
imagined. We shall see, from a collation of other passages 
where the some word neber occurs, that the cause of its mis- 
translation in one of the passages before us may be traced 
beyond the reach of donbt. 

(1) Qbnbsis, 1, 10, And they cune to the threshing floor of 
Atod, which is beyond Jordan, and there they monmed with a 
great and veiy sore lamentation : and he made a mourning fi3r his 
&ther seven isya. 

(2) Ndvbbbs, xxi, 13. From thence they removed, and pitched 
on the other tdde of Amon, which is in the wilderness that cometh 
out of the coast of the Amoiites : for Amon ia the boidra of Mcab> 
between Moab and the Amorites, 

(3) Deuibhosoht, i, I, already givcu in page 211. 
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(4) DBDTKROiroiir, xxx, 13. Neither is it beyond the sea, that 
thou shouldeet Bay, Who ahall go over the aea fot as, and bring 
it unto ns, that we may heai it and do it i 

(6) JosHDA, ziT, 3. for Mosee had giren the inheritance ctf 
two tribes and an half tribe on the other aide Jordan : bat unto 
tiie Levitea he gave none inheritance among them. 

(6) JoSHDA, xxIt, 2. 3. And Joshua said onto sU the people, 
Tbns eaith thfl Lord God of lanel. Year &thera dwelt on the 
other side of the flood in old time, even Terahf the &ther of Abra- 
ham, and the &ther of Nachor : and they served other gods. And 
I toot your iathei Abraham fcom the oUiei side of the flood, and 
led him thiongbont all the land of Ganauij and multiplied his seed, 
and gave him Isaac. 

(7) n Sakdel, z, 16. And Hodaiezar sent, and biooght ont the 
Syrians that were beyond the river: and they come to Helam ; 
and Shobach the captain of the host of Hadarezer went befbfe them. 

(8) I KiNoe, iv, 34. For he had dominion over all the region 
on this side the river, from Tiphsah (Tbapaaous} even onto Azzob, 
over all the kings on this side the river : and he had peace on all 
■idea round about him. 

(9) I Chboriolxs, xzvi, 30. And <rf the Hebronit«e, Hoababiah- 
and hia brethren, men of valour, a thouaand and seven hundred, 
were officeie among them of Israel on this side Jozdan westward, in 
all bofiinees of the Lord, and in the service of the king. 

(10) EZBA, viii, 3S. And they delivered the king's commission 
unto the king's lieutenants, and to the governors on this side the 
river : and they foriJiered the people, and the house of Grod. 

(11) NsHBKiAB, iL 7. Moreover, I said unto the king. If it 
please the king, let lettera be given me to the governors beyond the 
river, that they may convey me over till I come into Judah. 

(12) ■' - ui, 7. And next onto titem repaired Melatiah the 
Gibeonite, and Jadon the Meronothite, the man of Gibeon, and of 
Mizpah, unto the throne of the governor on this side the river. 

(13) IsAL vU,20. In the same day shall the Lord shave with a 
razor that is hired, nameiy, by them beyond the river, by the king 
of Assyria, the head, and the hair of the feet : and it shall also con- 
sume tiie beard. 

In these thirteen paaaageB the Hebrew word neber is the 
same : and in mght of them it is correctly rendered by the 
words • beyond ' ' on the other side of whiJBt in the other^ue, 
Nos. 3, 8, 9, 10, 12, the same word is wrongly translated on 
titiawde of. 

IC— 2 
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There can be no doubt that the Hebrew word neber com- 
municates to all its compounds the aigmficstioQ of beyoTid, 
further, tdterior, ot on the other side of : and I find a remark 
in Dr Winer's Hebrew Lexicon which explains tiie diffi- 
culty. He observes that the word means nsoally 'trans 
Jordanem' beyond Jordan, i. e. ' ab oriente P&Uestinte' on 
the eastern side from Palestme ; but that in I Chron., xxvi, 
36, 'ex seriorum Judseomm ubu/ according to the later 
practice of the Jews, it means ' ab occidente Jordanis' on 
the western aide of Jorda/n. 

In other words the expression beyond Jordan or beyond 
the flood (L e. the river Euphrates), must obviously convey 
a different meaning, according to the position of the person 
speaking or writing : and aa a large nomber of the Israelites 
were caxried to Babylon, where they appear to have 
emerged £rom tJieir bondage, and to have gained favour at 
court, they would then naturally describe their own land 
Jndtea as lying beyond Jordan, whereas in former times 
Babylon would have been spoken of as lying beyond, and 
Palestine as lying on this aide Jordan. Let us see how this 
explanation applies. 

la I Kings, iv, 2i, Solomon is said to have held dominion 
over all the country on this side the river [the Euphrates]. 
But Dr Winter says that it ou^t to be rendered beyovtd 
the river : 

Librofl enim Begum post ezi- For it ia scarcely donbted that 
lium Babrlonicnm icriptoa ease, the Booka of Kings were written 
vix dubitatui. C£ Da Wbttb, after the Babyloniah Captivity. 
EiNiiBiTnNO, p. 280. 

Sed videtai Bcriptor ex eo in But the writer aeema to write 
quo ipse coiutitatas eiat loco with refetence to the place where 
rem metiri, vol appellations turn he had formerly been, or to use 
nau recepta ati. the deacription to which he had 

boea theie accustomed. 
We may iUustrate this very just remark of Dr Winer 
by an instance which will be at once fiuniliar to every 
school-hoy. The northern part of Italy was anciently in- 
habited by Qauls and callml by the Itomans Oallia Cisal- 
pina, Oavl on thie mde of the Alps. The name was proper 
in the mouth of every one living on the same side of the 
Alps as the country which he was describing. But in pro- 
cess of lime foreigners began to call it " Cisalpine Gaul," 
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even thougli they themselves resided on the other side of 
the Alps. Many other ex&mples of this practice may be 
cited from modem history. Part of the kingdom of Portu- 
gal is called Tra»^>8-Mo7itea Beyond the Mountains; we 
have Abruzzo Ulteriore The Farther Abruzzo; the Ois- 
Padame and tbe Cis-Alpine Republics were separate Italian 
States in the time of NapoleoQ ; OaUia Oiterior and Oallia 
Ulterior were provinces of the Roman empire; and these 
names underwent no change &om those who spoke or wrote 
of them, on whichever side of the frontiers the speaker or 
writer lived. This, then, is precisely the case with the 
Israelites: their expressionB Trans-Jordan, and Tians- 
Euphratean, in early times denoted the eastern, but after 
the Babylonish captivity, either the eastern or western side 
of the rivers, according as they retained or abandoned, when 
they returned to their own country, the new use of the 
term which they had acquired at Babylon. 

The same explanation of these conflicting meanings of a 
Hebrew word has been ^ven by Dr Eengatenberg (p. 246} 
aad other leading anti-rationalists. Bat tbey seem to con- 
found the origin of this diversity of meaning with tbe use of 
it when an unifonn history of tbe past was consigned to 
writing. If Moses wrote the very text which we now read, 
he would have used the Hebrew word, which means on thia 
aide, and not the word which means on the other side; be- 
cause he had never been there. Tet we may notice what 
can be said in oppoaition to this view. 

"Who does not see," aays Dr Hengstenborg, " that the situation 
of the places named in I Kings, iv, 24, is determined bj theii 
lelotioa to the central point of Hbe Ghaldee-PeTsian empire^ without 

repaid to the writei's persomJ point of view ! The ott«r 

side ia to be explained by the circomstance that the Israelites had 
not yet gained a &nn footing " on this sitU" Joidan ; and therefore, 
the designation, vhich etrictly speaking was only suitable for them 
as long as they had not crossed over Jordan, atUl continned in fre- 
quent use. They had still th^ fixed position on the other liiU 
Joidan, 80 that what was ontwaidly taken on (Am sidt, was in- 
wardly token still on the othei side fbi thera. That almost all the 
instancee, in which befuber ocoaslonB any difOculty, are found in 
the Pentateoch and Joshua, appeais, according to our view, quite 
natoraL For, when the occupation of the land was completed, 
the penonal point of view coincided with tiie general 
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Thus Dr Eengstenberg refers the confused use of these 
tenns. Dot, as I have done, to the Babylonisli captivity, but 
to the very brief time which the Israelites passed on the 
eastern bank of the Jordan, before they crossed into the land 
of Canaan. As this space of time was less than two years — 
for the other thirty-eight were spent, not on the eastern 
bank of the Jordan, but in the wildemess to the south of 
Judfea — and the Israelites had, then, never passed into the 
country to the west of the Jordan, it caimot be allowed 
that so remarkable a confusion of terms could have arisen 
in BO short a time. 

But the writer adds that, he would unhesitatingly decide 
in iavour of this interpretation rather than admit that the 
Fentateucb is not the work of Moses, an admission which, if 
it has any significance at all, implies that he would not yield 
even to Uie truth, if he could only find the smallest ground 
to stand upon in defence of his fiivoarite theory. 

We must then restore the word ' beyond' in the five 
passages before quoted, and everything becomes confdsteut : 
it must be inquired in every particular case whether the 
eastern or western side of the river was intended by the 
writer. I leave the reader to institute this inquiry for him- 
self, only cautioning him to observe that the compilers who 
united all the original chronicles and fragments, from which 
the Old Testament is composed, may have retained or 
altered the word rendered beyond according to their par- 
ticular notions of propriety or perhaps by pure accident. 
The use which can be derived to our present inquiry from 
the foregoing remarks, is the inference that as this confusion 
of terms originated in the Babylonish Captivity, the Old 
Testament must have been compiled after or during that 
period. 

§ 6, OrdiTiance of the 8cape-goat. 
I have already endeavoured to show that the original laws 
of Moses were really of a leas harsh and severe character 
than they now appear in the five books which pass under 
his name, and which formed the civil as well as religious 
code of the Jewish nation. In contrast with the law of 
burnt offerings and sacrifices which entered into their ritual, 
appear certain declarations of the prophets which can be 
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reconciled 'with those things only if we rememher that the 
iBraelites twice started into a national existence, and that 
their institutions were necessarily varied to salt tixe altered 
circumstances of their condition. Further testimony to- this 
view is famished by Jeremiah, who aays in chapter vii, 
verse 22—23 : 

I spake not onto 70111 &theia, noi commanded them in the day 
that I bronght them out of the land of Egypt, ooncemuig burnt- 
offeringB OT Bacilficee. Bat this thing commanded I them, saying, 
Obey my voice, and I will be youi God, and ye Bball be my 
people : and walk ye in all the ways that I have commanded yon, 
ttiat it may be well onto yon. 

It must ho inferred from these words that the law of the 
bumt-o&eiings and sacrifices on the Sabbaths, new moons, 
and other occasions, was less prominent in the Law of 
Moses than those weightier matters, of which our Saviour 
speaks in the Gospel, and of which Samuel gives a general 
hint when he says that " to obey is better than sacrifice, and 
to hearken than the fat of rams 1" 

The only explanation which will reconcile the Law and 
the Prophets on this head, is to believe that the Mosaic 
Iiaw, as we now find ii^ was intended to apply to the 
modem commonwealth of the Jews &a well as to their 
former state, and that it r^ulates and sanctions observances 
not contemplated by Moses, and not ori^nally forming part 
of his code. 

There are, however, some particulars in this code which 
may here be worthy of notice, because they form a con- 
nectioQ between Israel and Egypt, the latter of which 
countries has in all ages of the world been closely connected 
with the former, and exercised much infiuence over its poli- 
tical relations. The three subjects to which I refer are, the 
ordinance of the Scape-goat ; the observance of the Seventh 
day ; and the rite of Cijcumcision. 

The ordinance of the Scape-goat is briefiy spoken of in 
one only passage of tiie Bible : 

Lkvit. xvi, 8. And Aaion shall cast lota upon the two goats j one 
lot for the Lord, and the other lot for the scape-goat, and Aaron 
shall bring the goat upon which the Lord's lot fell, and olTer him for 
a sin offering. But the goat, on which the lot fell to be the scape- 
goat, shall he presented alive before the Lotd, to make on atone- 
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ment with him, and to let him go fot a ecape-goat into the wilder- 
ness. ... 26. And he that let go the goat for the ecapfr^oat shall 
wash hia dothee, and bathe his fleeh in water, and afterwaids come 
into the camp. 

Whether Hoses wrote these words or not, it is certain that 
the ordinance of the Scape-Qoat was borrowed from the 
ctutoms and iustitutionB of Egypt, oat of which the Jewish 
nation had just escaped. We have the proof of this in the 
history of Herodotus, who writes as follows : 

The mode of sacrifice established among them is this : having led 
the cattle which they have moAed to the altar, where tbey sacrifice, 
they light a pile of wood. And then having ponied wine down 
over the Tictim upon it, and having invoked the god, they slay it, 
and having elain it, thfff cat off ita head. They then skin the 
body of the animal, and having ntteied many imprecations upon 
that head, those who have a market: and Grecian traders, dwelling 
among them, cany it to the market and sell it to them ; bat those 
who have no Greeks living among them, cast it into the sea. If ow 
tbey atter the imprecations, saying these words over the heads, that 
if any evil is about to be&l either themselves who ofier the sacrifice 
or the whole of Egypt, it may be turned away upon this head. As 
regards then the heads of the beasta that are offered in .sacrifice and 
the libation of wine, aU the !E^jptians use the same customs in all 
sacrifices alike ; and &om this custom no Egyptian will taste the 
head even of any other Bn'""^1i Hbbod. ii, 39. 

It would appear &om this extract that the ordinance of 
the goat applied to every sacrifice of this kind offered up by 
the Egyptians, whereas among the Israelites it was only on 
the great day of atonement that the lot was drawn between 
the two goats, to determine which should be sacrificed to 
Jehovah, and which should be set fi'ee, carrying the sins of 
the people into the wilderness. But the silence which is 
observed on the subject of this ordinance throughout the 
whole existence of the Jewish commonwealth, from the time 
of Moses to the early years of the Christian era, together 
with the variations from the Biblical narrative, which are 
found in the Talmud, are too remarkable to be passed over 
unnoticed. From the promulgation of the Mosaic law fifleen 
hundred years before Chrisl^ nothing is said of the scape- 
goat until we reach the first century of our era, at which 
time it is believed that the Misbna and the Gemua, collec- 
tively called the Talmud, began to be written. 
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The accouDt given by tbe writer of the Qemara states 
that, when the lot had determined vhich of the two should 
be the scape-f^t, the people treated it with cruelty until 
it was taken away by the main appointed for the purpose ; 
and be further adds that this man led the goat to the top of 
a high precipice and threw him down backwards so as to 
dash him to pieces. It was intended no doubt, when tbe 
law was promulgated, that tbe animal should be set free, but 
it may well be doubted whether a law, from which so re- 
markable a deviation is described by writers so strictly 
national as those who compiled tbe Talmud, could have been 
current previously among the people for the space of fifleen 
hundred years or more. 

We will proceed to notice tbe second of the three ordi 
nances, to which the attention of tbe reader is invited. 

§ 7. drcumdaion. 

The rite of circumcision, from the influence which it has 
exercised on Christians and Mahometans, equal if not 
superior to that which it exercised among the Jews them- 
selves, must not be passed over in any work that concerns 
the religion and literature .of that people. The origin of it, 
as practised among other nations, has never been clearly 
ascertained, nor would it be important to the Western nations 
to ascertun i1^ were it not still kept in memory by the 
Church, which assigns tbe first of January in every year to 
celebrate the Feast of the Circumcision of our Lord. The 
idea that this rite drew its origin from considerations of 
health and cleanliness seems now te have been abandoned, 
for the custom is by no means universal in hot countries, and 
does not seem ever to have prevailed among tbe Hindoos 
who inhabit India, which is the hottest country in tbe 
world. 

Herodotus, in the second book of his History (104) gives 
us the following account: 

The Colchiaiu, the I^yptiaiis, and the Ethiopians, an the only 
nations of the world, who from the first have practised circnmciBion. 
For the Phceniciaos, and the Syrians in Palestine, acknowledge that 
they learnt the custom from the Egyptians ; and the Syrians abont 
the Thermodon and the Farthenius, with their neighbours the 
Macrones, confess that they very lately learnt the same custom from 
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the Colchians. But of the Egyptians and the Ethiopians, I am 
unable to say which leamt it from the other, for it ia evidently a 
vety ancient custom. And thia appears to me a strong proof that 
the Phoenicians learnt this practice through their intorconise with 
the Egyptians, for all the Phtenlcians, who have any commerce 
with Greece, no longer imitate the Egyptians in this usage, but 
abstain from circumcising their children. 

The first mention of Circumcision in the Bible occurs in 
the Beventeenth chapter of Genesis, verse 10 ; where Qod 
says to Abraham : 

This is my coTenant, which ye shaU keep, between me and yon 
and thy seed after thee ; Every male child among you shall be 
circumcised. 

Now it appears that this covenant was entered into with 
Abraham immediately after be had come back out of Egypt 
into the land of Canaan. 

Agreeably with the command, Abraham and his family 
underwent the process of circumcision, and to the fact that 
Ishmael took part in the ceremony faia descendants in Arabia, 
now professing the Mahometan religion, refer their perpetual 
observance of the rite down to the present day. 

Passing over the barbarous vengeance which the sons of 
Jacob took of Shecbem the Hivite for the affront done to 
their sister, aa recorded in Genesis (xxiv) we find the law 
of circumcision mentioned again in Exodus (xii, 48), where 
it is commanded that no nncircumcised person shaU eat of the 
passover; and again in Jeremiah (ix, 25) : 

Behold the days come, saith the Lord, that I will punish all them 
that are circumcised with the uncircumcised. 

Between the time of Moses and Jeremiah only one notice 
occurs/m this subject, in the book of Joshua (v, 2) where the 
origin of the name Gilgal is explained. Here the great cap- 
tain of the Lord's chosen people, following a second com- 
mand from God, is said to have " rolled away the reproach of 
Egypt" from among the people, by performing on them the 
rite of circumcision, which had been neglected forty years 
during the whole time of their sojourn in the wilderness. 

Besides the foregoing, there are three other passages, two 
in the Book of Deuteronomy (x, 16 ; xxx, 6), and one in the 
Prophet Jeremiah (iv, 4), in which reference is made to the 
rite of circumcision. But the reference here is made in a 
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figurative sense, which, as regards Deuteronomy, we should 
hardly expect to find in the earliest age of a nation who had 
just escaped from slaveiy in Egypt, and much more in 
harmony with the ideas and train of thought which occur in 
more recent writings. 

" Circumcise therefore the foreskin of your hearts," says 
Moses in the course of those long warnings and admonitions 
which he is dramatically represented as speaking to all 
Israel, when he had called them together (v, 1) to hear his 
parting words. "And the Lord thy Go^ will circumcise 
thine heart," is the form in which the warning is conveyed 
in the second passage of that book. The same metaphor is 
used by Jeremiah in the exhortation which he addresses to 
them about the time when destruction was already hanging 
over their city and nation. 

Ciicamcise youiselTeB to the Lord, and take away the foreakmB 
of your heart, ye men of Jndah and ishabitanta of Jerusalem : lest 
my fmy come forth like fire, and bum that none can quench it, 
because of the evil of youi doings. 

We need not doubt that a Divine command was given to 
Abraham that all his posterity should practise the rite of 
circumcision : nor is it to be gainsaid that Moses was com- 
missioned to inclnde this rite amongst the laws which he 
gave for the children of Israel to observe. But their recent 
sojourn in Egypt makes it probable that Moses, knowing 
well the prevalence of such a practice among the Egyptians, 
would lay less stress on it as a mark to distinguish fais own 
people, than would be laid by Ezra, who came from Babylon 
after the power of Egypt had been broken, and the rivalry 
of the Egyptians had been extinguished. The neglect of it 
indeed by Moses and by the Israelites, whom he led within 
sight of the promised land, is a strong presumption against 
its continued existence among them whilst sojourning in 
Egypt. Like many other laws and customs of the Israelites, 
it assumes importance in the few passives where it occurs, 
but again slumbers through the many centuries which passed 
until the beginning of the Christian era. 

In contrast with these improbabilities we turn to the age 
of Ezra and his successors. We have seen the spiritual 
view which the prophet Jeremiah has taken of this subject. 
Granting that the rite existed from the first among the 
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descendants of Abraham, no other use is made of it by one 
of the prophets than that which we find in the words of 
Jeremi^ already quoted. But if, as suggested, we may refer 
the first authorabip of the Caoonical Jewish Scriptures to 
Ezra, we may understand how he would combine the stera 
enactments of the Jewish law, its pains and penalties, with 
auch spiritual applications as were already begianing to 
show themselves in the religion of the Jews, when thej 
retnmed to their own land instructed in the learning which 
in those days seems to have had Babylon for its centre. 
The religion of the Jews, although emanating in a peculiar 
manner &om the Almighty, was not necessarily free from 
those blemishes and defects which are common to that of 
all the nations of the world ; and it is quite consistent with 
the Divine government that the most favoured nation 
should attain to whatever perfection mankjod is capable of 
by following the same course of toil and difficulty which 
belong to all human things. 

Such then were the ordinance of the scape-goat and the 
rite of circumcision, both clearly imitated from the Egyp- 
tians, and by Qod's command enjoined on the practice of his 
chosen people. The former continued probably to be kept 
np as long as the Israelites, wandering in the wilderness, 
were able literally to send into that wilderness the victim 
charged with the burden of their sins ; but we nowhere read 
that the institution was maintained after they were finally 
established in the land of their inheritance. The rite of cir< 
cumcisiou however has had a longer duration. Mentioned 
only once historically for the long space of fifteen hundred 
years between the times of Abraham and Ezra, it recurs 
to the notice of the historian in the later part of the Jewish 
commonwealth, and is even now retained in full force by the 
descendants of that extraordinary nation in the various 
countries where they are dispersed. 

§ 8. The Sabbath. 
But the third ordinance to which our attention must now 
be directed, that of the Sabbath, though involved as to its 
origin in mystery equally with the other two, and equally 
uncertain as to its observance for many centuries, has firmly 
held its place among the people where it seems chiefly to 
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have prevailed, aJid is still observed not only by their de- 
Bcendante, but in some form or other by all the civilized 
nations of the earth. An analysis of the various notices of 
the Sabbath, which occur in the Books of the Old Testament, 
will furnish the moat abundant proof of the fragmentary 
origin of those books, and that consequently they owe their 
existence not to contemporary writers but to a compiler who 
lived when the Jewish people were struggling to maintain 
their position as a nation among the larger states which 
were growing np around them. The relation which Abraham 
held towards Chedorlaomer king of Elam and Tidal king of 
nations, and even that which the kings of Judah and Israel 
held toward the Syrians and Sidonians, have no conaterpart 
in the position of the later Jews toward the great empires 
of Persia, Egypt and Greece. The smaller states of Asia, 
tike those of Europe in modem times, had been swallowed 
up one by one, and the Jews alone, altiiough in defence of 
their national independence they had fought successfully at 
intervals against the successors of Alexander, were doomed 
in the end to be annexed to the universal dominion of the 
Romans. 

The formal institution of the Sabbath is recorded in the 
twentieth chapter of Exodus, and copied thence into the code 
of the Ten Commandments, is well known to the members 
of every Christian conununity. " The seventh day is the 
Sabbath of the Lord thy Qod" are the words of the enact- 
ment, and the same form of words is observed in the fifth 
chapter of Deuteronomy where those Commandments are 
repeated. We shall presently have to consider the case of 
the Ten Conmmndments as a whole ; but have now only to 
notice the Sabbath, with reference to its observance during 
the many centnries which mark the duration of the Israelitiah 
state. 

The promtdgation of the whole law of the Decalogue took 
place after the people had removed to Sinai, but we read in 
a previous chapter of Exodus (xvi, 25) that Moses had already 
instituted the Sabbath in connection with the gift of manna : 

To-dAj is B, sabbath onto the Lord : to-day ye shall not find it 
in the field. Six daje ye shall gather it ; but on the seventh day, 
whick u the Sabbath, in it there shall be none .... See, for that 
the Lord hath given you the Sabbath, therefore he giveth you on 
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tho aisih day the bread of two days ; abide ye every man in his 
place, let no man go out of hia place on the seventh day. So the 
people rested on the seventh day. 

After this distinct ntterance, followed by the general code 
of laws delivered by Ood himself after a E^ort interval from 
Mount Sinai, as recorded in the twentieth chapter of Ezodns, 
there would seemingly be no further need that such a law 
should be repeated. Tet in thesajne book (xxiii, 12) after 
the mention of the law which provided that the land also 
should lie £illow and rest eveiy seventh year, we again 
read: 

Six daya thou slialt do thy work, and on the seventh day thou 
shalt rest : that thine ox and thine ass may rest, and the son of tiiy 
handmaid, and the strangor, may be reftesbed. 

Thus we have three distinct statements of the law of the 
Sabbath within a few chapters of one another, and yet we 
find a fourth and a fifth within a abort distance further on, 
couched in almost the same words : 

xxxi, li, 15. Te shall keep the sabbath therefore ; for it is holy 
onto you : every one that defileth it shall surely be put to deatfi ; ' 
fbr whoBoever doeth any work theimn, that soul shall be cut off 
from amongst his people. Six days may work be done ; but in the 
seventh is the sabbath of lest, holy to the Lord: whosoever 
doeth ani/ work in the sabbath day, he shall surely be put to 
deatlL 

XXXV, 1. And Moses gathered all t^ congregation of t^e children 
of laiael together, and said onto them, These ore tiie words which 
the Lord hath commanded, that ye should do them. Six days ehall 
work be done, but on the seventh day there shall be to you an holy 
day, a sabbath of rest to the Lord : whosoever doeth work therein 
shall be put to death." 

These passages are conceived in general terms, and ara 
practically illustrated by the mode in which offences against 
the law were treated in the wilderness. In contraven-. 
tion of what Moses bad proclaimed, some of the people kept 
until the morning a portion of the manna which they had 
gathered and it stunk, " and Moses was wroth with them. " 
(Exod. xvi, 20.) But others went out on the sabbath day as 
on other days, to gather manna, having neglected to provide 
tiiemaelves wiih a doable portion the day before. We do 
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not however find that these were put to death. They ■were 
left to abide the natural consequence, which was that " they 
found none ... So the people rested on the seventh day." 

Far different was the fate of one who in the course of the 
next year was found gathering sticks upon the sabbath day. 

They pat him in ward, becaoee it was not declaiod what should 
be done to him. And the Loid said onto Uosee, The man shall 
be suiely pat to death : all the congregation shall stone him with 
stones withont the camp. And all the congiegation brought him 
without the camp, and stoned him with stooee, and he died ; as the 
Lord commanded Moses. Nuhb. xt, 34. 

Thus the offended law was vindicated, and the lawgiver, 
by divine commiuid, turns hia attention to other matters of 
a somewhat singular nature ; he bids the people " to make 
them fiinges in the borders of their garments throughout 
their generations, and that they put upon the fringes of the 
borders a ribband of blue." 

In the Book of Leviticus (xxiii and xxv) we read that as 
every seventh day was to be a sabbath or a day of rest, so 
every seventh week, month, or year was to be a sabbatical 
week, month, or year of rest, but in no part of the Jewish 
history before the Babylonish Captivity do we meet with 
any record that these sabbaths were observed at aU. 

In Leviticus (xxvi, 30) we have indeed a minute picture 
of the pimisbment which would be inflicted on the people 
if they would not obey the law of Qod — so minute indeed 
as to be a true picture of what did actually befal them when 
they were carried into captivity by Nebuchadnezzar, and 
here we find an account of the result, worded however in the 
form of a prophe<^, which looks very much as if i t had been 
written after the event 

Yooi land shall be desolate, and yoni cities waste. Then shall 
the land e^joy hei sabbaths, as bug as it lieth desolate, and ye be 
in yoor enemies' land ; even then shall the land rest, and enjoy her 
sabbaths. As long as It lieth desolate, it shall rest ; because it did 
not rest in yooi sabbaths, when ye dwelt npon it. 

The prophet Amos, however, in his prophecy (viii, 5) 
written about seven hundred yearsafter Moses, asksaquestion 
which seems to show that the law of the sabbath in his 
time was observed somewhat strictly : " When will the new 
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tnooQ be gone, that we may sell com 1 and the sabbath, thai 
■we may uet forth wheat t' But Jeremiah (zrii, 21), two 
huDdred years later than Amos, complains that whereas the 
Lord said, " Take heed to youiselTes and bear no burden on 
the sabbath day, inc," the people " obeyed not, neither 
inclined their ear :" nor do we find any words in the law of 
Moses, aa we now have it, to anthorize such an appeal as that 
which Jeremiah then made. When however we come to a 
later period, after the return of the people &om Babylon, the 
observance of the Sabbath already b^ins to show itaelf witli 
all that haishness which received the well-merited censnie 
of our Lord so beaatJfiilly recorded in the gospel history. 

If the people of the land hring wara, or any victaals on the 
sabbath day to sell, Ihat we would not buy it of them on the sabbath 
or on the holy day : and that we would leave the seventh year, and 
the exaction of every debL NaUEii. x, 31. 

And in the same Book of Nehemiah (xiii, 15) we have an 
instance of the attention which was then paid to the obser- 
vance of this article of the law : 

In those days saw I in Judah some treadii^ wine-piessee on the 
sabbath, and biinging in sheaves and lading aasea ; as also wine, 
grapes, and fige, and all marmer of burdens, which they brought into 
Jemsalem on the sabbath day : and I testified against fAem in the 
day wherein they sold victnals .... 19. And it came to pass, that 
when the gates of Jerusalem began to be dark before the sabbath, 
I commanded that the gates ahonld be shut, and charged that they 
ahoold not he opened till after the sabbath : andsiffneof my servants 
set I at the gates, that there should no burden be brought in on tita 
sabbath day. So the meichants and selleis of all kind of ware 
lodged without Jerusalem once or twice. 

Here, however, owing perhaps to the greater intelligence 
of the age, there is no thought of inflicting the punishment 
of death by stoning, and &om this time till the beginning of 
the Christian era the institution of the Sabbath becomes the 
important feature of the Jewish law. The calamities which 
befel both the nation and individuals under the Maccahee 
princes, from the tyranny of Antiochns, and in consequence 
of their persevering adherence to the law of the Sabbath, 
are too well known to require that we should notice them in 
this place. 
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Bat a passage foimd in the history of Dion Cassius may 
be here quoted in confirmatioa of the theory that the obser- 
vance of the Sabbath, like that of the two preceding ordi- 
nances, was copied by the Israelites from the Egyptians, with 
vhom the inhabitants of Palestine ha-ve in all ages been 
closely connected. 

Ki;^M£(2<trcu 3) A*l rmi X«frM> Bnt they [the Jews] are ae- 

Mpinn i; r* rd AiX* tA •ngl parated Irom the rest of man- 



kind both in all other things 
that concern their mode of life, 
BO to speak, and most of all be- 
cause they honour none of the 
other gods, but mightily worship 
one certain god: nor did they 
ever have any statue in Jeru- 
salem itself, but deeming him to 
be unutterable and invisible, 
they worship him most of all 
men and made for him a temple 
both very great and surpassingly 
beautiful except so far that it 
was both open and without a 
roof. 

And they have dedicated to 
him that which is called the day 
of Saturn ; and they do not do 
in it their other most pri- 
vate affairs, nor engage in any 
serious work. And as regards 
himself, both who he is and 
whence he has been so honoured 
and how they are in awe about 
him, has both been told by many 
and does not belong to this his- 
tory. But the fact that the 
days are set apart to the seven 
planets so called, was established 
by the Egyptians, and is fonnd 
ako over all mankind, having 
begun, to speak in a word, not 
long ago. 

The conclusion to which the foregoing argument leads ia 
of the same character as that which is insisted on generally 
in thia work, that the records of the Jews are of later origin, 
and that the national customs of that remai-kable people, 

17 



' iitur»t rdij* kj; i/i 
/uiKief Sri ruT itir dWut ttSn 
aiiim riitaitn, iVcc it rna ityu^ui 
ffJ^miffi" wS ^yakfiA suSiy it ait- 
nTi Tori riti 'It^BinXii/Mii iir;^n»" 
sEMiirDr li Sii xal iiiirj aiirbr ta- 

v-Mv i^aniiiuSi *»l Kur^ nut n 
luyitn* xal rtiixKhhiamrty, 
rXit xctf San d;^Dcti]( n xaJ Ani- 
fepw ^t, tgiToiflffar. 



xaXtu/iirtit itiitaaii, xal £XXa ri 
h auTp liiairaru au •raituii xal 
i^mi tuhitii srauiaiw rgtaarrtr- 
rai. Kal ri lia xar cKthn, rif 
r' icri xal Sin utiraif iri/i^iji, hrut 
ti n^i aurir i«TJ)jrrai, viWoif 
Ti iipirui xal tiiS'n rjjit r§ itrd^itf 
v^a^xii. Ti Si i^ if Ttif irri 
rtis v'Xatiiras liiiioiiaS/iittus r&s 
il/ufaf anaxtnsSai, xaritfrq /lU vw' 
AiyuKriut, ledptari 3i xal irl 
witnts atSpartu( «u rakui irori, 
US X&yifi ilnl*, ig^dfi,ue>. — DioN 
Cab. xxivii, 17, 18. 
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drawing their origin from the Mosaical law, received from 
the zeal of their leaders Ezra and his Buccessor a tone which 
has come down to the present time, and continue to main- 
tain the isolation of the Jews in the countriea where they 
now dwell in a manner that has no parallel in the history of 
any other nation. 

§ 9. The two veraiona of the Ten Commandments. 

The observance of the Sabbath day among the Jews from 
a very early date, and kept up among ourselves even to the 
present day, has been thought worthy of a separate consi- 
deration in this work. Bat the Ten Commandments, amoug 
which the Sabbath occupies a prominent place, next indeed 
to the worship of one only Ood, furnish certain varieties of 
leading which, though not of a nature to invalidate their his- 
torical truth, yet show plainly that the writer of one of tha 
original documents, out of which the Bible was compiled, 
bad not seen other parts in which the same subjects had 
been differently described. 

Such a discrepancy is found between the Ten Command- 
ments, as they are noticed in the 20th chapter of Exodus, 
and again in the 6th chapter of Deuteronomy. 

The two copies of the commandmeDts are here subjoined 
in paiallel columns : 

Exodus, xx, 1—17. Dedtbronomt, t, 7 — 21. 

1. Thou shalt have no other 1. Thouebalt have none other 
gods before me. goda before me. 

S. Thou shalt not make imto 2. Thou shalt not make thee 

thee any graven imago, or any any graven image, or any likeness 
likeness of any thing liiat is in ofanythingthatisinheavenaboTe, 
heaven above, or that is in the or that ia in the earth beneath, or 
earth beneath, or that is in the that ia in the waters beneath the 
water under the earth. Thon earth. Thou shalt not bow down 
shalt not bow down thyself to thyself sntothemnorservethem: 
them, noi serve them : for I the for I the Lord thy God am a 
Lord thy God am a jealous God, jealous God, visiting the iniquity 
visiting the iniquity of the fa- of the &ther8 upon the children 
there npon the children unto the unto the third and fourth geue- 
third and fourth generation of ration of them that hate me: And 
them that hate me : And show- showing mercy unto thousands 
iug mercy unto thousands of of them that love me, and keep 
them that love me, and keep my commandments. 
my comniandments. 
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3. Tboa abaii not take the 3. Thou shalt not taketlieiiamo 

name of the Loid thy God in of the Lord thy God in vain : for 

vain i tot the Lord will not hold the Loid will not hold him gnilt- 

him gniltless that taketb hia lees that toketh his name in 

name in vain. VEtin, 

i. Bememberthe Sabbath day, 4. Keep the Sahhath day, to 
to keep it holy. sanctify i^ aa the Loid thy Qod 

hath oonuDimded thee. 



Six days ahalt thou labour 
and do eil thy work : Bat the 
seventh day is the Sabbath of 
the Lord thy God : in it thou 
shalt not do any work, thou, nor 
thy son, nor thy daughter, thy 
man servant, nor thy maid ser- 
vant, noi thy cattle, nor thy 
stranger that ia irithiQ thy gates. 



Six days thou shalt labour and 
do all thy work : But the seventh 
day is the Sabbath of the Lord 
thy God : iu it thou shalt not do 
any work, thou, nor thy son, nor 
thy daughter, nor thy man-ser- 
vant, nor thy maid-servant, nor 
thine ox, nor thine ass, nor any of 
thy cattle, nor thy stranger that 

is within thy gates : 

that thy man-servant and thy 

maid-servant may rost aa well as 

thou. 

And remember that thou wast 
a servant in the land of Egypt, 
and that the Lord thy Gi)d 
brought thee ont thence, through 
a mjghty hand, and by a stretched 
outanD : 



For in six days the Lord made 
heaven and earth, the sea and 
all that in them is, and rested 
the seventh day : 

Wherefore the Lord blessed 
the Sabbath day and hallowed it. 



6. Honour thy father and thy 
uothei: 



that thy days may be long 



upon the land which the Lord 
thy God giveth thee. 

6. TlioQ shalt not kiU. 



Therefore the Lord thy God 
commaudedtheo to keep the Sab- 
bath day. 

fi. Honour thy &ther and thy 
mother: 
as the Lord thy God hath com- 
manded thee 
that thy days may be prolonged, 
and that it may go well with 

thee 

in the land which the Lord thy 

God giveth thee. 

C. Thou Shalt not kill. 
17—2 
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7. Thou shaJt not couumt 7. Neither shalt thou oommit 
adultery. adultery. 

S. ThoQ shalt not isteaL 8. ITeither shalt thou steal 

9. Thou shalt not bear false 9. N^either shalt thon hear 
vitnesa t^nst thy neighbour. fake witness against thy neigh- 
bour. 

10. Thou shalt not covet thy 10. Neither shalt thou desire 
neighbour's house, thy neighbour's wife, 

thou shalt not covet thy neigh- neither shalt thou covet thy 

hour's wife, nor neighboni's honse, his field or 
his mansei'vant, nor his maid- his man-servant, ot his maid- 
servant, nor hie ox, nor his ass, servant, his ox, or his ass, or any- 
nor anything that is thy neigh- thing that is thy neighbour's, 
hour's. 

These two copies of the same document must have beea 
handed down iu two separate works ; and the compiler, who- 
ever he was, that drew up the existing collection which 
forma the canon of the Old Testament, inserted hoth of them 
because they seemed to be of equal authority, without being 
deterred by the somewhat inconsistent reasons which they 
give for the observance of the Fourth Commandment. 

§ 10. 

Inconeiatency between Samud'e pictv/re of a Hng and 
that ascribed to Moses in DeuteT(mom.y, 

The description of a king, in the seventh chapter of Deu- 
teronomy,* has nothing offensive to the feelings or injurious 
to the happiness of the people; nor does it seem to imply that 
the Almighty would disapprove of the Israelites choosing for 
themselves a king when they should be settled in the land 
of promise.. On the contrary it conveys an idea that the 
request would be a natural one, and it explains the mode in 
which the petition should be complied with. Is it then 
likely that Samuel bad read this description when he cau- 
tioned the people E^;nin8t choosing a king, by giving the 
following picture of his tyranny and his rapacity ? 

I SuiirEi, viii, 11 — IS. This will be the manner of the king 
that shall leign over you : he will take your sons, and appoint them 
for himself for his chariots, and to be his horsemen ; and some shall 
nm before his chariots. 

And he will appoint him captains over thousands, and captains 

* See the extract in pages 267, 268, where it is more conveniently {ilaced. 
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OTer fifties, and will set tliem to ear his groimd, and to i«ap hla 
harvest, and to make his inatiamente of war, and inBtniments of his 
choriota. And he will take yoor daughters to be confactionaries, 
and to be cooks, and to be bokets. And he will take 7DU1 fields, 
and your vineyards, and your oUve-yards, even the beet of them, 
and give them to his servants. And he will take the tenth of yonr 
seed, and of yonr vineyards, and give to his officers and to his ser- 
vants. And he will take youi men-servants and your maid-servants, 
and your goodliest young men, and your asses, and put them to his 
work. 

He will take the tenth of your sheep ; and ye shall be his 
servants. 

And ye shall cry oat in that day because of your king which ye 
shall have chosen you ; and the Lord will not hear you in that day. 

These words of Samuel will seem reasonable to those 
who know the nature of oriental despotism, if we only sop- 
pose that Samuel had never read the seventeenth chapter 
of Deateronomy, which deals so much more leniently witli 
the same contingency. 

It is something also to our present point that neither does 
Samuel cause Saul to copy out the Book of the Law, as 
ordered by Moses ; and this seems to prove that there was 
no Book of the Law, besides the two tables of stone, then in 
existence. 

But the people were tired of the Sacerdotal Ooveniment, 
and insisted on the election of a king. The seer complied 
with their wishes, and declared to the people that Saul was 
the king whom the Lord their Qod had chosen : 

And Samuel said to all the people. See ye him whom the Lord 
hath chosen, that there is none like him among all the people t 
And all the people shouted and said, God save the king I Then 
Samuel told the people the manner of the kingdom, and wrote it in 
a book, and laid it np before the Lord. And Samuel sent all the 
peo[de away, every man to his house. I Samoel, x, 24, 26. 

§ 11, Dtscr^taneiea in the history of David and Saul. 

Another discrepancy la observable betwem the two ac- 
counts of David's introduction to Saul, as related, the one 
in the sixteenth, the other in the seventeenth chapter of the 
First Book of Samuel. 

1 Samuel xvi, 14 — 21. But the spirit of &e Lord d^wted fiwu 
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Saul, and an evil spirit from the Lotd troubled him. Ajid Saul's 
Bervanta said nsto him, Behold nov, an evil spirit &om Ood 
troubleth thee. Let otu lord aov command thy eerraiits, which ara 
before thee, to seek oat a man who is a cunmng pUyei on an haxp : 
and it shall come to pass, Then the evil spirit from Ood is npoa 
thee, that he shall play with bis band, and thou shalt be irelL 
And Saul said ante his servants, Provide me now a man that can 
play well, and bring Vi'm to me. Then answered one of the wf- 
vante, and said, Behold, I have seen a son of Jesse the Bethl&- 
hemite, that is cunning ia playing, and a mighty valiant man, and 
a man of war, and prudent in matters, and a conuly person, and the 
Lord is with him. Wherefore Saul sent messengers unto Jeeae, 
and said, Send me David thy son, which is with the sheep. 

And Jesse took an ass laden with bread, and a bottle of wins, and 
a kid,-and sent them by David his son unto Saul. And David 
came to Saul, and stood before him : and he loved him greatly, and 
hs became Ms aimoui-beaier. 

lb is difficult to reconcile this with the account given ia 
the seventeenth chapter of the same book, where are rtdated 
the circumatancea which preceded and followed the battle 
between David and Goliath. The reader will remember 
that the two armies were drawn up in array, when Goliath 
of Gath challenj^ the Israelites to single combat. At this 
moment, the stripling David cornea to see hia brothers, and 
aska what shall be given to the man who should kill the 
Philistine. Then follows this narrative : 

I Sahdel, xvii, 2S. And Eliab his eldest brother heard when he 
spake onto the men ; and Eliab's anger was kindled against David« 
and he stud. Why earnest thou down hither t and with whom hast 
thou left those few eheep in the wilderness ? Iknowtbypride, and 
the naughtiness of thine heart ; for thou art come down that thou 
mightest see tbe battle. And David said, What have I now 
done 1 Is there not a cause 1 And he turned from him towards 
another, and spake after the same maimer : and the people answered 
him again after the former manner. And when the words were 
heard which David spake, they rehearsed them before Saul : and he 
sent for him. And David said to Saul, Let no man's heart £ul 
because of him; thy servant will go and fight with this Fhilis- 
tine, &c. 

Passing over the battle in which David slays the Philis- 
tine, at verse 66 we read : 

And when Saul saw David go forth t^nst the Philistine, he said 
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unto Aboer, the cE^t«in of the host, Abner, whose eott is this 
youth t AimI Abner saidy As thy soul liveth, king, I oannot 
tell. And the king said, Enquire thou whose son this stripling 
is. And as David returned fiom the slanghteT of the Philistine, 
Abner took him, and brought him before Sanl with the head of the 
Philistine in his hand, and Saul said to him, Whose son art thon, 
thon young mant And David answered, I am the son of thy 
serrant Jesse the Bethlehemite. 

These two accounts do not agree together. If David, 
according to the first of them, was already " a mighty valiuit 
man, and a man of war, and prudent in matters," before he 
played on (he harp to Saul, how could he be afterwards 
described as a " stripling" and as unused to armour, when he 
fought with the Philistine ? Again : If David had been the 
armour-bearer of Saul, who " loved him greatly," how should 
Saul afterwards have been ignorant of his very name 1 The 
explanation of the discrepancy may be this. The two nar- 
ratives were originally independent of one another, and 
were afterwards united by some compiler who did not per- 
ceive that they were irreconcilable in the points above 
mentioned, although, in their mainfeatures, equally founded 
npoQ fact. 

It is not, however, impossible that the compiler has added 
details by way of ornament to bis narrative : for he gives 
as a dialogue aa having passed between the champions : but 
does not tell us in what language they spoke. The Philis- 
tines and Israelites certainly did not at this time speak the 
same, or we should not find them speaking diSerently five or 
six centufies aiterwards, as we read in Nehemiah, xiii, 23 : 

In those days also saw I Jews that hod married wives of Ashdod, 
of Ammon, and of Hoab. And their children spake half in the 
speech of Ashdod, and conld not speak in the Jews' langoage, but 
according to the language of each people. 

Ashdod was one of the five cities of the Philistines, and 
its inhabitants, having always maintained their indepen- 
dence, retuned also their native language, still distinct &0m 
that of the Israelites as late as the time of Kehemiah. 

The dialogue between David and Qoliath is similar to 
those which we find in Homer as passing between the vari- 
ous champions of Greece and Troy : but neither can these 
be received as other than the embellishments of the poet : 
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for Hector and Achilles, Ajax and ^aeaa, spoke different, 
languages, and could not have anderstood a vord of tlie 
taunts and threats which, according to the poem, they so 
liberally diacharged the one against the other. 

§ 12. Error vn the nwmher of Solomon's ojffieeri. 
In the First Book of Kings, ix, 23, we read : 

These were the chief of the officeis tiiat veie orer Solomon's work, 
five hundred and fifty, which bare rule over the people that wioof^t 
in the work. 

The number of officers ia very different in II Chronicles, 
viii, 10; 

And theae wete the chief of king Solomon's officeis, even two 
hundred and fifty, that bare rule over the people. 

The explanation which Bishop Patrick gives of this dis- 
crepancy, in a note on I Kings, ix, 23, is simply a conjecture, 
founded on no fact or reason whatover : 

At II Chronicles, viii, 10, the number is stated at 250. The 
most probable solution is that there were 250 set over those who 
vtonght in the temple ; and the rest bad the superintendence of 
public works in other places. 

Nnmbers, expressed by short ideagraphic signs, such as 
Arabic or Boman numerals, which denote whole words, and 
are not compounded of separate letters, are always liable to 
corruption ; but the care taken by the Jews to' preserve 
their scriptures from error, renders it unlikely that tbese 
scriptures should have been corrupted like other books. Yet 
we find so many disagreements in nnmbers between Kings 
and Chronictes, that it is necessaiy to assign some reason Sea 
the fact. One general explanation may be given of all tbese 
discrepancies. The separate documents differed originally 
because they proceeded from different authors who wrote 
independently, and, like all historians, differed from each 
other in the minor details of their histories. Tfae com- 
pilers who collected those records, retained the narratives 
in their original form, and with all these inaccuracies un- 
corrected. 
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§13. 
Error in the nurriber of talenla brought from Ophir. 

Id I Kings, iz, 28, it is Raid that the ships bailt by King 
Solomon " came to Ophir, and fetched from thence gold, four 
hnndred and twenty talenta, and brought it to King 
Solomon." 

Bishop Patrick writes the following note on thia verae : 

It ia said at 11 Cbtooiclee, viii, 16, that ther bronght i60 
talents; a differonca which ia of little importance, whether we 
attribute it to a Tanation in the value of the talent, or in the 
quantity of the metal, the one refoning to the quantity of pais 
gold, the other of gold with alloy : or whether we suppose 460 
talents to be the gross produce of the vajage, iSO the produce with 
the deduction of expenses. 

Snch annotationa as these are unworthy the importance of 
the subject, and the positive nature of the statements. The 
difierence of thirty talents is decided ; it arose, no doubt, 
&om an inaccuracy in the ancient records, and this inac- 
curacy baa been perpetuated by the compiler, who valued 
and preserved the genuineness of his materials, even though 
they were slightly diserepant the one with the other. 

§ 14. Concerning the siiaaMon of Tharshish. 

The passages of the old Testament, in which Tharshish is 
named, involve a doubt whether that city waa situated on 
the Bed Sea or the Mediterranean : 

I KiKos, X, 22. For the king [Solomon] had at sea a navy at 
Tharslusli with the navy of Hiram i once in three years came the 
navy of Thaishiab, bringing gold and silver, ivory, apes, and pea- 
cocks. 

The Tynans, whose king was Hiram, certainly had their 
navy in the Mediterranean, and not in the Bed Sea, from 
which they were separated by the Israelites, the Philistines, 
and other tribes. 

I Knias, zzii, 48. JehosbBphat made ships of Tharahish to go to 
Ophir for gold : but they went not ; for Uie ships were broken at 
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Nov Ezion-geber was a port on the Bed Sea, and, if we 
might judge from this verse alone, the city of ThaTshisb 
was situated there also. This is confirmed by the parallel 
passage in II Chronides, xx, 36, 37 : 

And he [JeAoshaphai\ joined hinuelf with him [Ahaxtahl to naks 
ships to go to TaiBhisli ; and they made the ehipn in E^n-geber. 
Then Eliezer the aon of Dodavah of Mareshah prophesied against 
Jehoshaphat, saying, Because thon hast joined thyHalf with 
Ahaziah, the Lord hath broken thy works. And the ships were 
broken, that they were not able to go to Tarahiah. 

It is not unimportant to notice the varions kinds of mer- 
chandize which were imported into Palestine. Qold, sjlver, 
and, perhaps, ivory, apes, and peacocks might be got £rom 
the northern coast of Africa, but certainly all of them, and 
eflpecially peacocks, point to India and the east as the 
countries where they principally are prodnced. 

§16. 
Saxeeai/oe accouTita of Vie popvlaiion of ike Holy Lcmd. 

In the Second Book of Samuel, xxiv, 9, we meet with the 
assertion that the number of soldiers in David's army was 
one million three hundred thousimd men : 

And Joab gave up the ram of the nnmber of the people unto the 
king : and there were in Isiael eight hnndied thousand mdiant men 
that drew the sword ; and the men of Judah were five hnn^ied 
thousand men> 

If these numbers are correct we must suppose that all 
the men in Israel and Judah capable of bearing anna, 
whether soldiers by profession or not, were included in the 
calculation. Now, computing those capable of bearing arms 
as one out of three — a very large proportion — it resulte 
that the whole number of males in Israel and Judah was 
nearly four millions. There would be, in the next place, the 
same number of females of all ages, or rather the number 
of females would be greater, as is found to be the case 
in nearly all countries. We may then conclude that the 
population of David's dominions amounted to at least eight 
mUlions, a very large number indeed for so small a country 
as Judfea, which is in size hardly greater than Holland or 
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Belgium,and yet these two IdngdomB, though thickly peopled, 
cont&in together little more than half of the above mea- 
tiooed esUmate taken irom the census of King David's 
dominions. Let us now compare with this the account 
given in I Chronicles, zzi, 5. 

And Joab gave the warn of the number of the people unto David. 
And all they of Israel were a thousand thousand and an hundred 
thousand men that drew swoid : and Judah was four hundred three 
score and ten thousand men that drev sword. 

These numbers make a total of one million five hundred 
and seventy thousand men, capable of bearing arms, and after 
the B&me rate, the population of the Holy Land, in the reign 
of David, omoimted to nine millions four hundred and twen ty 
thousand persona, which is even greater than the total, 
afforded by the account given in the book of Samuel 

§16. 

Tho Law of Mosea not observed by the leraeHtee, and 

e^eciaUy by Evng ScAomon. 

It is difficult to imagine that the Law of Moaes, as we 
now have it, could have been in public and active operation 
during the times of the Hebrew commonwealth and 
monaroby ; for ia the history of the kings we find the most 
flagrant breaches of that law without any marks of oensore 
fixim the writer ; who, as far as we learn by his narrative, 
appeon to have known little more than the name of Hoees 
or of his Laws. 

We have already noticed in sections 6, 1, 8, the neglect of 
the sabbatical institution, the silence respecting the scape* 
goat, and the apparent neglect of circumcision, and now we 
may notice the way in which the kings, even Solomon him* 
self, seem to have been wholly ignorant of what Moses had 
commanded, or if they knew it, to have treated it wholly 
with contempt 

Thus, in Deuteronomy, xvii, 14—20 — a passage which, 
according to the theory now proposed, was written after 
the events there suggested had been realized, — we find the 
following : 

When thou art come unto the land which tiie Loid thy God 
^eth thee, and shalt possess it, and shalt dwell therein, and shalt 
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aay, I will set a king over me, like as all the nations that an aboufc 
me ; thoa sbalt in any wise Bet him king over thee whom the Loid 
thy God shall cbooee : one &om among tb; btethien shalt thou set 
king over thee : thou mayest not set a stranger ovei thee, which is 
not thy brother. 

Bat he shall not multiply horses to himself ; nor cause the people 
to retntn to Egypt, to the end that be should multiply borsee ; foias- 
much as the Lord bath said unto you. Ye shall henceforth letoro no 
more that way. 

Neither shall he multiply wives to himself that his heart turn 
not away : neither shall he greatly multiply to hiiuself silyer and 

gold. 

And it shall be when he sitteth upon the throne of bis kingdom, 
that he shall write bim a copy of this law in a book, out of that 
which is before the priests the Lerites : and it shall be with him, 
and he shall read therein all the days of hie life : that be may 
learn to feat the Lord his God, to ke^ all the words of this law 
and these statutes, to do them : that his heart be not lifted np 
above his bretbren, and that he torn not aside from the command- 
ment, to the right baud or to the left ; to the end that he may pro- 
long bis days in his kingdom ; be, and his children, in the mUat of 
Israel 

Such were the commands of Moses on three specific 
points: 1. Horses; 2. Wives; and 3. Copying out the Law. 
The foUowiog texts show how Solomon obeyed these 
commands : 

I EnroB, iv, 26. And Solomon had forty thousand stalls of 
horses for bis chariots, and twelve thousand horsemen. 

— xi, 3. And be bad seven hundred wives, princesses, and three 
hundred concubines : and bis wives tnmed away bia heart 

The writer of this history censures, it is true, the multi- 
plieatioo of wives, but he does not point out the flagrant 
breach of the Law which Solomon committed ; and as regards 
the copying of the Law, he observes a deep and total silence 
upon tii» subject. 

§17. 
The Captivity and Aaayria are achuzUy mentioned vn 

the early boohi ofUie Old Testament. 
In Numbers, xxiv, 21 — 24, we read : 
And he [Balaam] looked on the Kenites; and took up his parable, 
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and Bikid, Strong id tib; dwdling-place, and thoa puttest thy neat 
is a TocL Neverthelees the Kenite shall be wasted, until Afleknr 
shall cany thee away captive. . . . And ships shall come from 
the coast of Ghittim, and shall afflict Aaahnr, and ehall afflict Eber, 
and he also shall perish for ever. 

To this passage are appended the following notes in the 
popular Commentaiy on the Bible, to which the attention 
of (he reader has been so often invited. 

21. — the Kmiits,] Kot one of the Canaanitiah nations, mentioned 
in Gen. xr, 19, but probably a tribe of the Midianites : Jethio, the 
iather-in-law of Moses, being called in one place "the priest of 
Midian," Exod. iii, 1, and in another, "the Kenite," Judges i, 16. 
5p Newton. 

23. Neverthekss the Kenite, i£c.] The Amalekites were to be 
utterly destroyed, but the Kenitee were to be carried captive. And 
accoidingly, whea Saul was sent to destroy the Amalekites, he 
ordered the Kenites to depart from amoi^ them, I Sam. xr, 6. This 
shows that they were " wasted" and reduced to a low and weak condi- 
tioa And, as the kings of Assyria carried captive, not only the Jews, 
but also the Syrians, livings, xvi, 9, and several other nations, II 
iKings, zxi, 12, 13, it is highly probable that the Kenites shared 
the same fate as their neighbours ; especially as some Kenites are 
mentioned among them after their return from captivity. Bp 
Newton. 

In Deuteronomy, xxii, 25 — 28, are described the evils 
that should happen to the Israelites in case of their not 
observing the law which had been given by Moses : 

Then men shall say. Because they have forsaken the covenant 
of the Lord God of their fathers, which he made with them when 
he brought them forth out of the laud of Egypt. For they went 
and served other gods, and worshipped them, gods whom they knew 
not, and whom he had not given unto them. And the anger uf 
the Lord was kindled against this land to bring upon it all the 
cnises that are written in this book. And the Lord rooted them 
ont of their land in anger, and in wrath, and in great indignation, 
and cast them into another land, as it is this day. 

Here is an allusion to the great downfall of the first 
Israelitish monarchy, too plain to be interpreted merely a.i 
a supposed case of a misfortune which might befall them, if 
they should be disobedient to Qod's commandments. The 
impreasiou, which the words irresistibly leave on the mind, 
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IB that the c&Iunity of defeat and transportatioa into « 
Btruiga Gountiy had actually befallen them when those 
words were written. 

§18. 

AUusion Ml Oeneais to the BabyloniA mode of 

A remarkable passage, which furnishes iotemal evideDce 
that the Old Testament was written after the Bal^lonish 
captivity, occurs in Genesis, zi, 3, where the building of the 
tower of Babel ia described : 

And tbejr lald one to onotlier, Go to, let ns make brick, and 
bum tham tbotoughl; : and they bad brick for ebnu^ aod slime 
bad they for mortar. 

The last words of this verse are not correctly translated ; 
the Hebrew ia, 

-lorfj onS n'n ncnni 
and it is obeervable that the letters ^OTt enter into the com- 
position of the first and last of the four words. The mean- 
ing of this triliteral root is threefold, as a verb to bubble up, 
as a noun hiiutnen and aU/me or day. According to the 
vowel-points the proper translation of the passage is " and 
bitumen had they for mortar (cement or clay)." What gives 
particular importance to this passage is the fact that bitu- 
men is found in Mesopotamia or Cbaldfea, where it oozes out 
from the ground and is found floating upon the water. We 
have this fact on the testimony of Herodotus, who says of a 
well near Sube : 

They draw bitamen and salt and oil out of it^ in euch manner 
as this : it is drawn with a pole, to which half a ekin is bound 
instead of a bucket ; with this they dip and dtaw up, and then 
ponr the contents into a receiver : front this it is poiued off into 
another vesael, and turned into three different channels. HebodO' 
TnB,Ti, 119. 

Elsewhere also (i, 179), speakmg of a river named Is, he 
says: "This river, the Is, casts up with its water many 
lumps of bitumen, irom whence the bitumen was fetched to 
build the wall at Babylon." 

Thus it appears that the Babylonians used bitumen for 
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cement in bnildiag, and it is well known that they used 
bricks also, because their country does not produce stone. 
The writer of the passage in Genesis must have himself 
seen or heard irom others that the Babylonian buildings 
were constructed of brick and bitumen. The fact described 
in the te^ before us is named as something remarkable 
because different from the customs of the people for whose 
use it was written. But surely, if this was written just 
after tlie Israelites had escaped out of Egypt, it would be 
more novel for them to hear of stone bemg used than 
brick, for the hardship of their own slavery in Egypt had 
consisted in the compulsory and severely exacted manu- 
facture of this article ; and it is most probable that they 
had never seen or beard of bitumen, and would therefore 
know nothing about it. But if the text before us was 
written after the Babylonish captivity, the account would 
come with propriety from a. writer who knew of the remark- 
able nature of Babylonian architecture, and would be highly 
intelligible to the readers, as well known to be applicable to 
Babylon, but not to their own country Judaea. 

§19- 
Silence concerning the mode in vMch the Book of the 
Law was preserved duri/ag the captivity. 
We have an indirect testimony to the non-existence of 
the Pentateuch before the Captivity in the remarkable 
silence which all the Hebrew Scriptures observe concemiDg 
the mode in which this valuable national relic may have 
been preserved during the convulsions which tore the 
Jewish state and ended in the temporary destruction of 
its nationality. Either the book was conveyed to Babylon 
or it was left in Judjea. But Judsea was deprived of its 
chief inhabitants : those who remained were too ignorant 
to appreciate such a volume as the Pentateuch and unlikely 
to have preserved it. Those of the nation who were carried 
to Babylon may have conveyed it with them in secret, 
though it is not likely that such an ancient and impor- 
tant document should have escaped the hands of Shisbak, 
Nebuchadnezzar, and others, who so often pillaged the 
Jewish Temple. We read of the silver and the gold, with 
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other Talnables, which were carried away by those invaders, 
either into Egypt or to Babylon, bat it is not related that 
they got possession of any book held in reverence by the 
Jewish people, or that the priests used any device to prevent 
their sacred books &om falling into the hands of the enemy. 
In all these cases of plunder the historian is very explicit in 
describing the nature and extent of the booty which they 
carried oS. When Shiahak returned to Egypt (dter the 
invasion of Palestine, of which we read in the 12tb chapter 
and 9th verse of the Second Book of Chronicles, he "took 
away the treasures of the house of the Lord, and the 
treasures of the king's house ; he took all : he carried away 
also the shields of gold which Solomon bad made." And 
again, when Nebuchadnezzar returned to Babylon, the 
treasures which accompanied him are also described in 
the thirty-sixth chapter, and verses 7 — 10, of the same 
book: 

IfebachadnezzaT also carriod off the vesaek of the house of the 

Lord to Babylon, and put them in his temple at Babylon. 

And, when the year was expired, kii^ Kebuchadnezzar sent, 
and bronght him to Babylon, with the goodly vessels of the house 
of the Lord. 

Id neither of these passages, though so many valuable 
articles of plunder are enumerated, is there the least notice 
taken of the Book of the Law, or, indeed, of any book at all. 
This surely gives rise to a strong suspicion that the sacred 
books of the Jews, such as we now have them, did not then 
exist; for bookswere in ancient times not onlynot disregarded, 
but actually held in the highest esteem. A copy of tiie 
Hebrew bible, written by the hand, on vellum or any other 
valuable substance, would even in the present day cost a 
considerable sum of money, certainly as much as several 
pairs of silver, or even gold candlesticks ; and we know from 
history, that manuscripts have been considered, even by 
kings, as the most costly and valuable of their treasures. If 
the original manuscript of Moses, or even an authentic copy 
of it had been preserved down to the time of Nebuchad- 
nezzar, we should certainly have learnt from later writers 
that it was seized and carried to Babylon by the invaders, or 
they would have triumphfwtly described the interposition ol 
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ProvideDce, by which their national relic was preserved from 
profime bands. 

But no information has been preserved to us on this very im- 
portant question; and in the absence of such authentic data, 
modem writei-s, who treat of this period of Jewish history, 
are compelled to interweave such facts as are recorded 
with conjectures of their own, in order to account for the 
appearance of the book of the Old Testament in its present 
totality. The most liberal and intelligent account of this 
matter that I have seen is given by Dr MilmaD : 

Ezra, who had been Buperaeded in the civil odiuinistcatioD by Nehe- 
miah, had applied himself to his more niomentouB task — the com- 
pilation of the Sacred BookB of the Jews. Much of the Hebrew 
literatoie was lost at tbe time of the Captivity ; the ancient Book 
of Jaaher, that of the wais of the Lord, the writinga of Gad and 
Iddo the Prophet, and those of Solomon on Xatuial Histoiy, The 
teat, particularly the Law, of which, after the discovery of the 
original by Eilkiah, many copies were t&ken; the historical hooks, 
the poetry, including all the prophetic writings, except those of 
Malachi, were collected, revised, and either at that time, or subse- 
qnently, arranged in three great divisions : the Law, containing the 
five Books of Moses ; the Prophets, the histotical and prophetical 
books ; the Hagiographa, called also the PealmH, containing FsaJms, 
Ftoveibs, Ecclesiastes, and the aong of Solomon. At a later period, 
probably in the time of Simon tbe Juet, the books of Malachi, Ezra, 
Nebemiah, and Esther, weie added, and what is called the Canon of 
Jewish Scriptare finally closed. It ia most likely that from this 
time the Jews b^an to establish synagogues or places of public 
worship and instruction, for the use of which copies of the sacred 
writings were multiplied. The law, then revised and corrected, 
was publicly read by Ezra, the people listening with the most devout 
attention; the feast of Tabernacles was celebrated with conside> 
able splendour. After this festival a solemn fast was proclaimed ; 
the whole people, having confessed and bewmled their offences, 
deliberately renewed the covenant with the God of tbeii fathers. 
An oath was administered, that they would keep tbe law ; avoid 
intermairiages with strangers ; neither buy nor sell on the Sabbath ; 
observe the sabbatical year, and remit all debts according to the 
law ; pay a tax of a third of a shekel for the service of the temple ; 
and offer all first-fruits, and all tithes to the Leyites. Thus the 
Jewish constitution was finally re-established. 

In the twelfth year of bis administration ^ehemiah returned to 
IS 
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the Peremn coiirt. But the weak and unsettled polity required a 
prudent and popular government In his abeenee affaire soon fell 
into disorder. NotwithatandiDg the remonatiances of Malachi, the 
last of the prophets, the solemn covenant was forgotten ; and on hi» 
return, after a residence of some time in Persia, Xehemiah found 
the High Priest, Eliashih himself, in close alliance with the deadly 
enemy of the Jews, Tohiah the Ammonite, and a chamhei in the 
temple assigned for the use of this stranger. A grandson of the 
High Priest had token as his wife a daughter of their other adver- 
sary Sanballat. Others of the people hod married in the adjacent 
tribes, had forgotten their native tongue, and spoke a mixed and 
barbarous jargon ; the Sabbath was violated both by the native 
Jewa and by Uie Tyrian traders, who sold theii fish and merchandize 
at the gates of Jerosalem. Armed with the authority of a Persian 
satrap, and that of his own mnnificent and conciliatory character — 
for as governor he had lived on a magnificent scale, and continually 
entertained 150 of the chief leaders at his own table — Nehemiah 
reformed all these disorders. Among the rest he expelled from 
Jemsalem Manasseh, the eon of Joiada (who succeeded Eliashib in 
the high priesthood), on account of his unlawful marriage with the 
daughter of Sanballat the Horonite. Sanballat meditated signal 
levenga He built a rival temple on the mounttun of Gerizim, 
and appointed Uanaaseh High Priest; and thus the schism 
between the two nations was perpetuated for ever. The Jews 
aecribe all the knowledge of the law among the Samaritans, even 
their possession of the sacred books, to the apostacy of Manasseh.* 
The rival temple, they assert, became tlie place of refuge to all the 
re&actory and licentious Jews, who could not endure the strict 
administration of the law in Judiea. Milman's Sidory of the Jews, 
vol. ii, p. 25. 

There are many other inaccuracies and contradictions m 
the Old Testament, -which prove that the books are not coD' 
temporary with the events which they describe. Those, 
however, which have been enumerated may suffice; the 
reader who wishes to examine the others for himself will 
have no difficulty in finding them out, particularly the 
following : 

In I Cbrooicles, iii, 16, Zedekiab, wbo was MattaniaJi, is 
called the son of Jehoiakim, but in II Kings, xxiv, 17, he is 
stated to have been his uncle. 

* One would think that no other proof could be wanting, to thaw the 
abmrdify of the mppoiition that the Samvitui Pentstenoh u oUer than 
the Hebrew. See pige 108, chapter xiii, of this volnme. 
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In II Kings, xxiv, 8, JeboiacLin is said to have been 18 
years old when he began to reign, but in II Chronicles, xxxvi, 
9, his age is stated to have been 8 only, as will be further 
noticed in p. 288. ■ 

In Ezra, ii, 64, is a wrong total, being considerably more 
than the several items before enumerated amount to. 

The chronology of sovereigDS given in the books of Eings 
will also be found in so many instances contradictory to 
that given in Chronicles, that it is impossible to harmonize 
them, aod a forcible impression is left upon the mind that 
both may be wrong, because neither is contemporaiy. 



CHAPTER XXIX. 

PBEHISTORIC BECOEDS— ALLEOORTCAL BEADINQS OF EARLT 
KBAELITBH HBTOEY — PHOO THE JEW — SHISHAK OR 
SE30STBIS — PHARAOH NECHO — DETArLS OF THE BABY- 
LONISH CAPTIVITT — ASSYRIAN KINGS, PUL, TIQLATH-PI- 
L£S£B, SHAUIANESEB, AND ESABHADDON — NEBUCHAD- 
NEZZAR SIKO OF BABYLON. 

The Israelitish people were subject to the same passions and 
liable to the same vicissitudes as other nations; nor need we 
doubt that their history also may be similarly divided into 
periods corresponding to those of Greece, Rome, and all the 
other Dationa of the world. To trace back the deeds of uur 
forefathers to remote antiquity has been a favourite pursuit 
both in ancient and modem times, and many of those 
writers who treat of the early ages of their countrymen, have 
ventured to carry back their investigations even to the 
origin of things and the creation of the world itself. The 
annals of the Hebrews are more minute than others on this 
iuteresting subject, and they profess to form a chain of 
events connecting the race with the first man and woman 
that ever existed upon the earth. But if the observation 
just made is well-founded, and the Hebrew annals are to be 
illustrated by those of our own and other nations, we must 
divide the accounts which have been handed down to us 
into two parts. There is a point in the duration of every 
18—2 
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people at whicli tbe light seems to break upon their history, 
"wliilst all the preceding portion of their exiatenca is more or 
less obscure. The name of Mythical or Frehistoric is given 
to those early years, to denote the uncertainty which geoe- 
rally exists respecting times of which the records are 
necessarily short and few. Nor is this an exception to tbe 
genera] law of nature : the origin of the various species in 
tbe physical world, whether animal, vegetable, or mineral, 
has always been enveloped in obscurity hitherto impene- 
trable to science. It is, therefore, hardly to be expected 
that tbe early years of the human race, spread into numerous 
families over tbe face of the whole earth, and influenced not 
only by physical but by moral laws, are exempt from the lot 
which excludes the remote past as well as the distant future 
from the circle of human knowledge. The portion of time 
which man can clearly scan with the eye of the intellect 
may be clearly visible and susceptible of being described for 
the benefit of future ages; but the intellectual aa well as the 
visual eye is limited in its operations : the lamp of history is 
constantly moving onward, and as fresh re^ons are opened 
for it out of the dark future which lies in front, bo those 
through which it has passed become gradually obscure, and 
in process of time are again numbered with the unknown. 
As regards that remarkable people with whose history and 
literature we are now concerned, it has always been doubted 
at what point of time the strictly historical period may be 
supposed to begin. The narrative of the creation found in 
the Book of Genesis takes cognizance of things that 
happened before there was a man living to know or to relate 
them, and it is not unreasonable to believe that such a snb- 
ject as the creation and origin of the universe would be 
found to be in any case beyond the power of man to describe. 
It was perhaps partly from the conviction of this truth that 
writers have introduced the theory of allegory into narra- 
tives which they found it difficult to realize as describing 
actual and objective occurrences. Nor can it be said that 
this mode of dealing with' the subject is due to the in- 
credulity of foreign and perhaps hostile critics. For one of 
the most eminent of the Jews, Philo, and one bo decidedly 
national that he bears the surname of " the Jew," has left us 
long treatises on the subject, in which it is hia object to 
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explain the laws and early hiatory of his coantrymen aa an 
outward dramatic lepresentation of inward spiritual religion. 

It ia best, [says he,] to tnut in God, and not in uncertain 
leasoningB oi unceitain copjectures. Abiafaam tmeted in the Lord, 

and it wm counted to him for righteotunesa. If we dis- 

trust OUT own reason, we shall prepare and build for ourselvea a city 
of the niind which will destroy the truth. For Sihon, being 

inteipieted, means destroying. Moses says, " there is a 

fire gone out of Heshbon, and aflame from the city of Sihon 

And it devoQis even as far as Moab ;" that is to say as iar as the 
mind. .... The pillars are Amon, which, being interpreted, 
means the light of Amon, since every one of these facts is made 
clear by reasoning. .... "Woe to thee, Moab." .... The 
" people of Ghemosh," that ia to say, thy people and thy power, 
have been fbnnd to be mutilated and blinded. For Cbemosh, being 
interpreted, means feeling with the hand. And this action Is the 
especial characteristic of one who does not see. Kow, tbeii eons 
are particular reasonings — exiloe, — and theii opinions are in the 
place of daughters, being captives to the kings of the Amorites, that 
is to say, of those who converse with the sophist. For the name 
Amorites, being interpreted, means talkers, being a symbol of the 
people who talk much. .... Sihon, then, who destroys the sound 
rule of truth, and his seed also, shall both perish ; and so shall 
Heahbon, namely the sophistical riddles, as £tr as Debon ; which, 
being interpreted, means adjudication. Fhilo, AUeg. ui, SI. 

This is bat an illostration, one out of many, of Philo's 
ar^ments, which he still more clearly develops in his 
remarks on the history of Joseph and the wife of Fotipfaar. 

To those who do not treat the words of the law with reference to 

all^ory, there will result the appearance of a diflficulty 

Joseph, that is the dlGpoaition of continence, when Pleasure says 
to him, "Lie with me, and aa yon are a man, yield to man's 
passions, and enjoy the pleasures of life," opposes her, saying, " I 
shall sin against God, who lovea virtue, if I become a kiver • of 
pleasure." Fhilo, jilUff. iii, 84. 

Thus then, it is not without reasonable grounds, if Jewish 
writers of reputation explained their early records alle- 
goricdlly, that many modem writers have adopted the same 
interpretation. Philo indeed, standing face to face with the 
intellect of Greece and Rome, was probably like Josepbua 
unwilling that the learned men of those nations abould look 
too minutely into the miraculous events which filled every 
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page of his coantiy's atoiy; and whilst Josephos, in his 
works, has smothered as much as possible the less credible 
features of that miraculous mirrative, Philo boldly adopts 
and represents it as a drama, in which the virtues and vices, 
the wisdom and the tollies of his forefathers, are represented 
under the auumed characters which appear in the early 
Hebrew Records. 

Neither then is it without reason that we also should 
heBitate to he dogmatic, where there was thought to be room 
for doubt so many hundred years ^o. Nor is it unreason- 
able to pay respect to the opinions of those who consider 
a portion of the Jewish history to lie beyond the limits of 
what is called the Historic Feriod. At what point, however, 
in this case the Historic Period may he thought to begin, 
we have no certain data that will enable us to discover. 
During the many centuries which elapsed before the great 
empires of Assyria, Babylon, and Persia appear in the 
eastern world, the little stete of Judiea seems to have kept 
its ground with tolerable security among the other smaller 
states which divided with them the possession of P&lestine 
and the adjoining conntries. We have, it is true, remark- 
able accounts of the wealth and power of the Israelites at 
that time, but these accounts come from Israelites alone, and 
are not confirmed by the statements of any foreign writers. 
It is, therefore, reasonable to suppose that these accounts 
have been amplified as much as possible in order to give 
greater dignity to the ancestral history of the nation. la it 
unreasonable to believe that the records of Qod's chosen 
people become, like those of all nations, more obscure and 
shadowy, the farther back we go in the age of the world, 
and that the most remote pages of those records, let us say 
nineteen hundred years before Christ, are to be viewed, as 
Fhilo viewed them, and not equally descriptive of stei-n tact 
with other narratives which record the actions of mankind 
nineteen hundred years since the great Christian epoch ? 

But the empires of Assyria, Babylon, and Persia exercised 
much influence over the fortunes of the Jews. Whatever 
may have been the real dimensions of their state, whether 
under the Judges or under the Kings, they are found to have 
played a very inferior part during the long rivalry between 
the Egyptiui and the Asiatic empires. It is, howev«r, from 
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thiB very point that the atmals of the Jewish nation date 
their origin : all that preceded has been preserved by the 
zeal of men, derived and learnt in a great meaaure during 
the time of their subjection to foreign conquerors, and to that 
time is to be ascribed the compilation of those hintoriea from 
which alone all our knowledge of previous events is derived. 
Of the monarchs who contended for the empire of the eastern 
world, the Egyptian appear first in connection with the 
Jewa The ^ort notices of Chedorlaomer, Tidal king of 
nations, and other petty chieftains bearing sonorous titles, 
connected with Abraham and the early Israelites, are too un- 
important to arrest our attention. Nor does any foreign 
power appear to disturb the peace of the Hebrews unUl 4^0 
kingdoms of Egypt and Assyria begin to overstep their 
natural boundaries and to choose the fertile lands of Pales- 
tine and Syria as a battle-field on which to contend for 
empire. In the time of Solomon we read of Pharaoh's 
daughter becoming his wife (I KiNos, iii, 1), and later in 
Solomon's reign, we are told that Pharaoh received Hadad 
Solomon's enemy, "gave him an house, and appointed him 
victuals, and gave him land " (xi, 18), in resentment perhaps 
for the afiront put upon Pharaoh's daughter on account of 
the numerous rival wives and concubines that Solomon had 
introduced. In the reign of Behoboam, Solomon's son, the 
alliance between the two nations was rudely broken. 

It came to pass in the fifth year of king Rehoboam, that Shishak 
king of Egypt come up against Jerusalem : and be took away the 
treasuiea of the house of the Lord, and the tieaeuies of the kinge 
housQ ; he even took away all : and he took away all the shields 
of gold which Salomon had made. I Ewos, ziv, 26, 26. 

Shishak is no doubt the Sesostris of profane history, who 
according to Herodotus carried his arms through all the 
tract of territory which lay on his line of march from Egypt 
through Palestine to Colchis on the eastern coast of the 
Euxine sea. 

A more full account of this event is given in the Second 
Book of Chronicles (xii, 2 — 10), but with particulars which 
indicate that the writer of that book tempered his narrative 
to the necessities, even so as to gratify the national vanity 
and encourage the religious faith of his readers. The Egyp- 
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tian king limited his proceedings to plunder, and lefl the 
inbabitaiits of Jerusalem to themselves, and the prophet 
Sbemaiah proclaimed that the " people bad humbled them- 
selves," that the " Lord would grant them some deliverance," 
and that his wrath should not be " poured out upon them 
bj the hand of Shishak :" so King Behoboam " strengthened 
himself in Jerusalem" and the nation rose again from its 
fall. The invasion was indeed no more than a violent and 
sudden storm, which damaged the material welfare of the 
city for a moment, and compelled the people to replace the 
treaBures which Solomon had accumulated in the Temple 
and which now had become the spoil of the Egyptians. 

After Shishak, we read of no Egyptian expedition against 
Israel for three or four hundred years, until the time of 
Necho who again invades Falestioe ; as Herodotus briefly 
relates it : 

Xeco, having come to an engagement with the Sytioos eo land at 
MagdoIuB, conquered them, and after the battle took Cadytia, which 
is a large city in Syrian Hsaon. ii, 159. 

The city of Cadytis ia elsewhere named by Herodotus in 
his third book, where he is speaking of .the ihvasion of 
Egypt by Cambyses, and of the different routes by which 
on army might be led into that country &om Asia : his 
words are these : 

From Fhcenicia to the confines of the city of Cadytis, which 
belougB to those who an called the Syrians of Faleetme, and firam 
Cadytis, which is a city in my opinion not much less than Sardi^ 
the Bea-porta as fat as the city of Jenyeus belong to the king of 
Ambia. Herod, iii, 6. 

The city of Cadytis waa the city of Jerusalem, if at least 
the modem names of places furnish a cine to the designation 
under which they went in ancient times- The city of Jeru- 
salem probably often owed its safety to its sacred character 
as much as to its arms and powers of defence. The Arabs 
still call it El-kuds " The Holy," and in this word we detect 
the base on which the Greeks formed their more euphonious 
epithet of " Cadytis." But the short account here quoted 
firom Herodotus gives a very imperfect knowledge of Kecho's 
expedition. It is more fully related in the Books of Kings 
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and Chronicles, which here differ in no other respect thaa that 
the latter is more abundant in its details than the former. 
This will be evident &om a comparison of the two narra- 
tives which are here subjoined in parallel colnmos. 

In his [Joaiah's] days Phaiaoh After all thia vben Josiali had 

Neoho king of £j{7pt went up prepared the temple, Necho king 

against the king of Assyria to the of E^^Tpt came up to fight against 

river EuphiAtes. Cacchemlsh by Euphrates. 

Aod king Jodob went against And Jonah went over agaiuBt 
him, bat he sent ambassadois to 
him, saying, What have I to 
do with thee, thou king of Jn- 
daht I come not against thee 
this day, but against the honse 
wherawith I have war : for God 
commanded me to make haste : 
forbeai thee from meddling with 
Ood, who is with me, that he 
destroy thee not. Neverthe- 
less Joeiah would not turn his 
&ce &om him, but disgnised 
himself that he might fight with 
him, and heaikened not unto 
the words of Necho from the 
him; and he slew him at Meglddo mouth of God, and came to fight 
when be had seen him. II "^sm, in the valley of M^ddo. And 
ndii, 29. the archers shot at King Joeiah ; 

and the king said to his servants, 
Have me away, for I am sore 
wounded, Hin servants there- 
fore took him out of that chariot, 
and put him iuthesecond chariot 
that he had ; and they brought 
him to Jerusalem, and he died, 
and was buried in one of Uie 
eepolchres of his &thet8. II 
Chbonioueb, xzzt, 20 — 2i. 

The battle of Magdolns described by Herodotus, may be 
taken as identical with the ScriptursJ battle of Megiddo : 
but if BO, the unwisdom of the Jewish king is doubly appa- 
rent from the position of tlie places and the march of the 
Egyptian army. King Joeiah needlessly provoked the en- 
counter iu which he met his death. Megiddo was a town 
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iu the direction of Mount Carmel, beyood the borders of the 
king of Judah, and lying in the territory of Israel, which bad 
already heen thrice conquered by the Assyrian king. The 
moderation, therefore, of tha Egyptian Necho waa remark- 
able for that age of the world ; he seema to have spared 
Jerasalem in his, advance, to have at first defeated his 
Assyrian enemies, and to have taken Corchemish on the 
Euphrates. His succes.? however was shortlived: in the third 
year he was obliged to abandon his conquest, and on his 
return to Egypt, took Jerusalem, the Cadytia of Herodotus, 
dethroned Jehoahaz, leaving in hia atead as a tributary 
king bis brother Eliakim, whose name he changed to Jehoi- 
akim, ftnd retreated into his own land. Thus this Egyptian 
invasion, keenly aa it was felt by the Jews, and beautifully 
aa it ia lamented with still a ray of hope by Jeremiah in the 
forty-sixth chapter of his prophecies, produced no other effect 
on the fortunes of Judah than to weaken that sole remun- 
ing state in resisting the Babylonians, who now without a 
rival rapidly prosecuted the entire conquest of the land 

But whilst the state of things was such as we have seen 
on the side of Egypt, the kingdom of Israel was in a far 
different case. Its position to the north of the Holy Land 
exposed it most to be attacked by the Assyrians, and not 
only by the Assyrians finally, but by the Syrians in still 
earlier times. " Shall we go to Bamoth-Qilead to battle or 
ehall we forbear f was the question put to Micaiah the 
prophet by Ahab king of Israel The history of that and 
of other unfortunate campaigns against the smaller states 
which BuiTOunded Israel, is well known : but soon a more 
formidable foe appears against them. About the year B.C. 770 
and in the reign of Menahem : 

Pal the king of Assyria came against the laud : and Menahem 
gave Pul a thousand talents of silver, that his hand might be with 
him to confirm the kingdom iu his hand. II Kinos, xv, 19. 

The thousand talents of silver procured peace for Menahem 
during the remainder of his short reign of ten years ; but 
his son Fekabiah who succeeded, was slain after a reign of 
two yeaiB only, and Fekah who slew him occupied the tlm}&e 
for twenty years. 

In the days of Fekah king of lerael came Tiglath-pileser Hug of 
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Asajiia, and took iQoii, and Abel-beth-maachab, and Janoah, and 
Eedeeh, and Hagx>T, and Gilead, and Galilee, all the land of Naph- 
tali, and carried them captive to Aasyria. II Kinqs, xv, 29. 

Id this narrativd we have the details of what is termed 
the FIRST CAFTIVITT OF ISRAEL; soon after which event Fekah 
underwent the same fate which he had iodicted on his pre- 
decessor. " Hosea the son of Elah . . . smote him and slew 
him and reigned in his stead ;" but apparently it was Fekah 
himself who dealt this blow to the declining fortunes of the 
Hebrews by an alliance which he made with Rezin king of 
the Syrians, against Ahaz, the contemporary king of Judah. 
The course which Ahaz took to defend himself was sanc- 
tioned by the example of his enemies, and could not perhaps 
be avoided, but it served still more to shake the stability of 
both monarchies and to prepare the way for their ultimate 
extinction. 

Ahaz Bent messengers to Tiglath-pUoBcr king of Assyria, saying, 
I am thy serrant and thy son : come np and save me out of the 
hand of the king of Syria, and out of the hand of the king of 
Israel, which riiie np against me. And Ahaz took the sUver and 
gold that was found in the house of the Lord, and in the treasnieB 
of the king's honae, and sent it for a present to the king of Assyria. 
And the king of Assyria hoorkened onto him ; for the king of 
Asayria went np against Damaacua, and took it, and carried the 
people of it captive to Eii, and slew liezin. II EiNoe, xVi, 7 — 9. 

With this must be compared the corresponding narrative 
from the Second Book of Chronicles (xxviii, 16) ; from which 
it appears that the whole country was at this time in a 
state of what might be almost termed a civil war. Every 
little commonwealth and tribe was in arms against its 
neighbours, and it may well be im^ned that the Assyrian 
Conquest did on the whole as much good as harm to the 
unhappy countiy which became its victim. The two mo- 
narchies into which the Hebrews were divided had passed 
through all the various stages of change to which nations 
are subject. The patriarcha of the earliest times gave way, 
when tiie people were become too numerons for tribal inde- 
pendence, to Judges chosen to rule the whole free common- 
wealth of the twelve tribes, and these were afterwards re- 
placed by kings, some of whom mled their conntiymen 
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with justice and regard to law : but the example set by Solo- 
mon and 80 easily followed bysome of his BaccesBOTS on Asiatic 
soil, led to an absolute monio'cby, wherein the possesfdon 
of the throne and the right of inheriting it were decided by 
the sword alone. Thus the whole land of Palestine, which 
at no time haa ever been able long to maintain it^ indepen- 
dence, was ready at almost all times to fall a victim to any 
great power like that of the Assyrians^ by which it waa 
DOW assailed. But the writer of Chronicles tells us Tiglath- 
pileser came to Ahaz, "and distressed him, but strengthened 
him not" This might have been expected : the .^^sopian 
fable, in which one animal invokes the aid of man against 
another which attacked him, has been often illustrated by 
such alliances as that which was cemented so unhappily 
between the Assyrian giant and the Israelitbh dwarf. 

Omitting, however, further remarks upon this subject, let 
us proceed to speak of what is called the Secohd Captivity 
of the house of IsraeL 

Whilst the events above named were progressing against 
the Syrians, Hoshea the successor of Fekah waa reigning 
wickedly, and " did that which was evil in the sight of the 
Lord." Shalmaneser was now king of Assyria, and Hoshea 
"became his servant, and gave him presents." But this 
state of things did not last long. Hoshea at length " brought 
no present to the King of Assyris," and the necessary result 
ensued. 

In the ninth year of Hoshea, the king of Aseyria took Samaria, 
and carried Israel away into Assjria, and placed them in Holah 
and in Haboi by the river of Gozan, and in the cities of the Medes. 
.... So was Israel carried away out of their own land to Assyria 
unto this day. And the king of Assyria brought men from Babylon, 
and from Cuthah, and from Ava, and from Hamath, and from 
Sepharvaim, and placed them in the cities of Samaria instead of 
the children of Israel : and they poseeseed Samaria, and dwelt in 
the cities thereof. II Kings, xvii, 6 — 24. 

The invasion of Shalmaneser is not mentioned in the Books 
of Chronicles, but it is again named in the Second Book of 
Kings, more fully than before, and indeed in a way which 
would seem to indicate that the writer was forgetful of what 
he had previously written. His words are these : 

And it came to pass in the fourth year of King Hezekiab, which 
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was the serenth year of Eoahea boh of Elah king of Israel, that 
Shalnjaneaei king of Assyria came up against Samaria and hesieged 
it. And at the end of three years the; took it, even in the sixth 
year of Hezekiah, that is the ninth year of Hoahea king of Israel, 
Samaria was taken. 

From this time the monarchy of Israel disappears from the 
page of history : aad ita t«rritory was perhaps annexed to 
the Assyrian kingdom. A THIRD CAFTivrrT of Israel is 
assigned hy some writers to the reign of Esarhaddon who 
succeeded to the throne of ShaJmaneser : but the biblical 
records made no mention of any events worthy to be so 
described : they only allude to the settlement in Samaria and 
Galilee of colonists, brought by Ksarhaddon about the year 
B.C. 678 to occupy the territory in the place of the exiled 
Israelites, and to maintain with greater security the domi- 
nation of the Assyiian king. These colonists, amalgamating 
with the native inhabitants, formed that race of Samaritans 
who seventy jears afterwards interfered with the builders 
of the temple, and who appear in the New Testament as 
antagonistic to the Jews in the time of Christ 

We must now turn our attention to the more important, 
although the smallest in size, of the two Jewish kingdoms. 
The events which befel the city of Samaria and its territory, 
beginning with the tribute paid to Pul in 770 B.C. and end- 
ing in the total rain of the state, extended through little 
more than fifty or sixty yeara: but Jerusalem, although 
pillaged byShishak in 971, remained in safety for 360 years, 
until the time of Neeho, who captured Jerusalem, but car- 
ried his vengeance, for the trouble which Josiah had need- 
lessly caused him, no further than to set on the throne of 
that city a king of his own choice. It is true that the 
Assyrian Sennacherib, 100 years before Necho, had attacked 
the monarchy of Judah and approached the city of Jerusalem, 
but the word of the Lord was spoken by Isaiah the sou of 
Amoz to king Hezekiah concerning the king of Assyria, and 
the storm which threatened the city passed away. 

He Sennacherib shall not come into this city, noi shoot an arrow 
there, nor come befora it with shield, nor cost a bank against it. 
By the way that be came, by the same shaU he letuni, and shall not 
come into this city, saith the Lord. For I will defend this city to 
save it, for mine own soke, and foi my servant David's sake. And 
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it cams to pass that night, that the angel of the Lord went out and 
smote in the camp of the AaayaBJiB an hundred fonrscore and five 
thousand : and when they arose early in the morning, behold, thoy 
vere all dead corpses. So Sennacherib king of Assyria departed 
and went and returned, and dwelt at Sinereh. And it came to 
pass, as be was worabipping in the house of Nisroch his god, that 
Adiammelech and Sbarezei his sons smote him with the sword : 
and they escaped into the land of Armenia. And Esarhaddon Itis 
son reigned in his stead. II EtNOS, xix, 32 — 37. 

With thia may be compared the narrative which Hero- 
dotus gives of the same events in the Second Book of his 
history, 'where he speaks of the Egyptian kings. 

After this, Senacherib, king of the Arabians and As^rians, 
matched a large army i^inst ^ypt; whereupon the I^ptian 
warriors refused to assist him [Sethon] , and the priest, being 
rednoed to a strait, entered the temple, and bewailed befoie the 
im^e the calamities he was in danger of suffering. While he was 
lamenting, sleep fell upun him, and it appeared to him in a vision, 
that the god stood by and encouraged him, assuring him that he 
should suffer nothing disagreeable in meeting the Arabian army, for 
he would himself send hiiu assistants. Conliding in this vision, he 
took with him such of the Egyptians as were willing to follow him, 
and encamped in Felosium : for here is the entrance [into £^pt]. 
None of the railitary caste followed him, but tradesmen, mechanics, 
and suttlers. When they arrived there, a number of field mice, 
pouring in upon their enemies, devoured their quivers and their 
bows, and moreover the handles of their shields ; so that the nest 
day, when they fled bereft of their arms, many of them fell. 
Hebod. ii, 141. 

The Grecian historian, who wrote these words, has cau- 
tioned his readers that his narratives are based, not upon 
his own testimony or belief, but upon the authority of his 
infoi-mants, iind are to be taken, as each reader may deter- 
mine, upon their intrinsic credibility alone. The Jewish 
narrative would commend itself to Jewish belief as based 
upon the authority of their sacred books, and the weli- 
known fact that Jehovah wrought miracles for the preser- 
vation of his chosen people. The modem reader of this 
history can hardly fiiil to observe that the apparently 
natural explanation, furnished by the Grecian historian, of 
the destruction which overwhelmed the Assyrian army, is 
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not less miraculous than that which the Hebrew writers 
record, and that we have in the account of these events 
only one more instance of the difficulties under which we 
labour to explain things of which insufficient data have 
been preserved. We may therefore pass on to those further 
evente which hung like clouds over Jerusalem, and threat- 
ened soon to overwhelm it in the destruction that had 
befallen Samaria. 

The military failure of Sennacherib, followed by his par- 
ricidal murder, and by convulsions in the state, as often is 
the case when great crimes are committed in the royal house 
of s despotic monarch, may explain the inactivity of an 
hundred years which now ensued. At the end of that time 
the city of Nineveh had disappeared from the face of the 
earth, and Nebuchadnezzar was reigning in Babylon. 

Hardly three years had passed away since Eliakim was 
placed on the throne of Judah, and his named changed to 
Jehoiakim by Pharaoh- Necho. But the power of Egypt 
was now waning, and Jehoiakim had to contend agaia^t the 
great king of Babylon. 

In his [Le. Jehoiakim's] days Xebuchadnezzai king of Babylon 
oaDie up, and Jehoiakim became his servant three jeare : then be 
tamed and rebelled against him. And the Lord sent against him 
bands of the Cfaaldeea, and bands of the Syrians, and bands of the 
Moabites, and bands of the children of AmmoHj and seat them 
against Jiidah to destroy it, according to the word of the Lord, 
which he spake by his seTTantB the prophets. Surely at the com- 
mandment of the Lord came this upon Judah, to remove them out 
of hia Bight, for the sins of Manasseh, according to all that he did ; 
and also for the innocent blood that be shed : for he filled Jernsalem 
with innocent blood ; which the Lord would not pardon, II Kings, 
ixiv, 1 — i. 

Where was the king of Egypt at this crisis to protect fcho 
tributary king whom he had placed upon the throne ? We 
are told in the seventh verse of the same chapter what had 
occurred : 

The king of Egypt came not again any more out of his land : for 
the king of Babylon had taken from the river of Egypt unto the 
rivet Euphrates all that pertained to the king of Egypt. 

Judah was thus left to face the enemy alone ; the country 
was overrun by hostile bands, and what is termed the FiBST 
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GAFTivrTY of Jadah woa the result. King Jeboiakim, how- 
ever, " slept with his fathers, and Jehoiachin his son reigned 
in bis stead." The year 606 B.c. is fixed on &s the date of 
the first Babylonian invasion, more for the sake of making 
the 70 years of slavery complete than because the date is 
strictly accurate. For it does not appear that any of the 
Jews were carried to Babylon by Nebuchadnezzar at the 
time when Jehoiakim " became his servant three years." In 
the reign of Jehoiacbin, the son of Jehoiakim — if, indeed, 
there has not been some confusion of name between the 
two — calamity fell with much greater force upon the Jewish 
people, in what is called the Second Captivitt of Judah. 

We are told in the Second Book of Kings, (xxiv, 8,) that 
Jehoiachin was eighteen years old when he began to reign 
and that he did that which was evil in the sight of the Lord. 
This was no more than his father and many previous kings 
had done, and he was, according to the same account, carried 
to Babylon in the eighth year of his reign. But in the cor- 
responding chapter of the Second Book of Chronicles (xzxvi, 
9,) it is stated that 

Jehoiachin was eight years old when he b^an to reign, and he 
ragned three months and ten days in JerUBalem, and he did that 
which was evU in the sight of the Lord. 

It is easy to imagine that a diild of eight years might do 
much mischief in almost any situation where he was un- 
wisely placed ; and that the formula " in the sight of the 
Lord" might he applied to denote what was done amiss : 
hut it is more important to point out the variation in the 
two accounts, which is best explained by the fact that they 
were both written at a later date than the events which they 
record, and one of them at a date still more recent than the 
other. But we will return to the narrative of events. 

^ehnchadnezzai, king of Babylon, came against the city, and his 
servants did beside it. And Jehoiachin, the king of Judah, went 
out to the king of Babylon, he and his mother, and hia servants, 
and his princes, and his of&cera, and the king of Babylon took him 
in the eighth year of his teign. And he carried ont theuce all the 
treasures of the house, of the Lord. .... And he carried away 
all Jerusalem and all the princes, and all the mighty men of valour, 
eveu ten thousand captives, and all the craftsmen and smiths : 
none remained save the poorest sort of the people of the land. And 
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he earned avsy Jehoiaohin to Babylon, and the king's mother, and 
the king's wives, and his offlcera, and the mighty of the land, those 
carried he into captivity from Jerusalem to Babylon. And all the 
men of might, even seven thousand, and ciaftsmen and smiths a 
thousand, all that vera strong and apt for war, even them the king 
of Babylon brought captive to Babylon (II KiHOe, xxiv, II — 16). 

Bat even now t^e monarchy of Judah was Dot destroyed, 
□or the existence of the state extingoished. Mattaniah, uncle 
to Jehoiachin, was placed upon the throne, and his name 
changed to Zedekiah. It might be thought that the danger 
of rebellion would by this time have been fully impressed 
upon all the inhabitants of Jerusalem, if not upon their king 
himself Gut the example of the preceding monarchs was 
lost upon Zedekiah : 

He also did that which was evil in the sight of the Lord bis God, 
and humbled not himself before Jeremiah the prophet, speaking 
ftora the month of the Lord. And he also rebelled against King 
Nebochadnezzai, who had made him swear by God; for he 
stiffened hia neck and hardened his heart &om turning unto the 
Lord God of Israel (II Chbon. xxxvi, 12). 

The measure of Judah's calamities was now fall. The 
treasures, which remained in the house of the Lord and of 
alt hia princes, were carried to Babylon. 

And they bnmt the house of God, and bnke down the wall 
of Jerusalem, and burnt all the palaces thereof with fire, and 
destroyed all the goodly vessels thereof And them that had 
escaped from the sword carried he away to Babylon ; where they 
were servants to him and his sons until the reign of the kingdom 
of Persia. To fulfil the word of the Lord by the mouth of Jere- 
miah, until the land had enjoyed her aabbaths : for as long as ehe 
lay desolate she kept sabbath, to fulfil thieescore and ten yean 
(nivi, 19). " 
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CHAPTER XXX. 

SLAVEHT AMONG THE THIBES OF STRIA AND PALESTINB — 
THE BABYLONIAN CAmVITT QEOWINQ OUT OF POUTICAI. 
MOTIVES— rra LDUTED NATITBE AS TO BIiAVBBT. 

Ih the laat chapter has been given a concise acoount of the 
variooB invasions of Judaea, which ended in the destmction 
of the Israelitieh monarchy and the Buhjection of their 
territory to the Babylonians for the conventional period of 
seventy years. It is the common belief that the whole 
population of Palestine was carried away into captivity, 
and this, in the opinion of the Israelites themselves, was 
■nffidenUy accounted for by the wrath of (rod, that the 
land might recover her sabbaths, or in otlier words might 
lie Mlow and have rest from cultivation, to make amends 
for ^e neglect of the sabbatical year, throughout the whole 
period during which the people had been in possession of the 
promised land. The fact that the sabbatical year had not 
been observed cannot be disputed; nor can it be denied 
that SQch an observance might be extremely beneficial, in 
an agricultural point of view, to a mde and untaught 
people, too apt to follow the impulse of their wild nature, 
and probably ignorant of those principles of farming which 
turn upon a succession of crops, such as in modem times 
keeps up the fertility of land even without the occasional 
intervention of a fallow. The Israelites referred all their 
laws to divine command. Even the commonest operations 
of nature are said to indicate the personal action of God 
himself, and the impulses, which so often influenced the 
minds of the Judges, the Prophets, and the Kings, are 
declared to have been communicated by the living voice 
and in the personal presence of the Almighty. If this 
devout peculiarity c^ tbe Jewish race be clearly understood, 
the interpretation of their books becomes comparatively 
easy. Those books are sacred because they develops a 
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religion which in ita progresa has ended in the Chnsticia 
dutiaa and obligations that bind us now : but they axe also 
to be read with the same care and regard for the truth and 
Bocaraoy of fact as other books in which we read the history 
of the past If we ezamine carefully the accounts wbioh 
have come down to ns, we shall find that an erroneous Qotton 
prevails on the sabject we are now discusaing, and that the 
captivity of Babylon has been magnified beyond its real 
extent. The kings of Assyria and Egypt, as we have seen, 
contented themselves with carrying away plunder and slaves, 
but did not destroy the city o| Jerusalem, Those rival 
monarohs knew well enough that the Jewish city would be 
a powerful outwork of their kingdoms, and so its allegiance 
was transferred from the one to the other by the ohanoes 
and as the result of war: ita king too was deposed and 
another set up according as the one empire or the other pre- 
vailed at the moment over its rival 

The whole tenonr of the narrative towards the latter 
part of the Kings and Chronicles shows the barbarous con- 
dition of all the petty states into which Palestine and Syria 
were divided. Our attention must be directed to the slavery 
which was at this time a recognised institution in those 
countries. The inhabitants of Syria and of Israel could 
hardly complain of the measure that was dealt out to them- 
selves, seeing that they had served the people of Judah, as 
we read in the following extract : 

Ahat king of Judah sacrificsd also and burnt incense in the high 
places, and on the bills, and under every green tree. Wherefoie 
the Lord his God delivered him into the hand of the king of Syria ; 
and they smote him, and carried sva-j a great multitude of them 
captives, and brought them to Damascus. And he was also de- 
livered into the hand of the king of Israel, yiha smote him with a 
great Blanghter, For Pekah, the son of Remaliah, slew in Judah 
an bundled and twenty thousand in one day, which were all valiant 
men; because they had forasken the Loid God of their fathem. 
.... And the children of Istael cattied avay captive of their 
Inethren two hundred thousand, women, sone^ and daughteis, and 
took also away much spoil from them, and brought the spoil to 
Samaria. II Cecboh. zxriii, 4 — 8. 

So wholesale a deportation of slaves might have been 
tolerated between two nations of different race, but there 
19—2 
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were still some in Samaiia who protested against the slaTery 
of their brethren, and their protest waa listened to. The 
"hundred and twenty thousand, all valiant men," who were 
slain in one day — aji exceedingly large number unless Judtea 
still waa thicldy peopled — could not be recalled to life, but 
the two hundred thousand captives were released and sent 
back by the agency of certain persons " who were expressed 
byname." 

7%ey lose up and took the captives, and with the spoil clothed 
all that were naked among them, and aimyed them, and shod 
them, and gave them to eat and to drink, and anointed them, and 
carried all the feeble of them upon asses, and brought them t« 
Jericho, the ci^ of palm-trees, to their brethren ; then they re- 
turned to Samaria (xxviii, 15). 

Whilst such waa the conduct of their own brethren in the 
northern kingdom, worse might be expected from those of 
a different race, and the same narrative, in which we read 
of the treatment, tempered with a certain merciful change of 
mind, which the Jews in Jerusalem experienced from the 
Samaritans, informs us that "the Edomites had come and 
smitten Judah and carried away captives;" and an invasion 
of the Philistines followed with still more serious Results. 

The Philistines also had invaded the cities of the low conntiT, 
and of the south of Judah, and had taken Beth-shemeeh, and 
AjaJon, and Gedeioth, and Shocho with the villages thereof Gimzo 
also and the villages thereof and they dwelt there (sxviii, 18). 

The system of carrying away captives from a conquered 
people to become the slaves of their captors was as well 
known among the inhabitants of Palestine as we find it was 
from time immemorial among the Greeks, the Romans, and 
almost every other people. Nor had it in its ori^ any 
thing more than a tendency to hmnanity and mercy : the 
slaughter of defeated enemies does not commend iteelf to 
the feelings even of the moat hard-hearted and cruel 
nations. To relieve themselves from toil by the forced work 
of others waa naturally suggested to the mind of those who 
had a number of defeated enemies absolutely at their dis- 
posal, and the slavery, to which these were consigned, 
became an institution which had the effect of gradually 
softening the manners both of the master and the slave. 
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The comedies of Flautns and Terence show that the slaves, 
though wholly at the disposal of those whom they served, 
enjoyed much freedom of intercourse both with the pnblic 
and with their own masters. Nor has the case been 
different in any other age of the world or in more modem 
times. Tyranny indeed is not exercised over any class of 
men without a reflex of loss or inconvenience to the tyrant: 
it carries with it its own punishment and insures itn own 
ultimate destruction. The advantages of free labour have 
become manifest, at one time or other, to all slaveowners, and 
the intimacy and even friendship which have grown up be- 
tween the master and his slave have been productive of 
results worthy not only of the approbation of the humane, 
but to be recorded in the pages of the historian. 

The destruction of Jerusalem by Nebuchadnezzar put an 
end to the Jewish monarchy for many years, but the people 
of Judah were not all slain or carried away as slaves. 
There were probably two millions of people at that time, 
on the very lowest calculation, in the two kingdoms of 
Judah and Israel. The army of Uzmah king of Judah 
about the year B.C. 760, was Enormous for so small a state, 
no less than " three hundred thousand and seven thousand 
and five thousand that made war with mighty power" 
{II Chron, xxvii, 13), and this number indicates a propor- 
tionately large population for the whole kingdom. The 
army of Sennacherib lost one hundred and eighty-five 
thousand mm in one night. But the country whidi re- 
quired 80 large a force to overrun it must have counted 
a proportionately laige army of soldiers to act in its defence. 
Notwithstanding these numbers, the captives carried away 
to Babylon by Nebuchadnezzar were by no means numerous, 
nor does it appear that they were carried away solely as 
slaves : they seem rather to have been the chiefe and higher 
ordera only who were then carried away. 

He [Nebuchadnezzar] carried away all Jemealem, and all the 
princes, and all the mighty men of valour, even ten thousand cap- 
tives, and all the ciaftemen and Bmitha : none lemoined save the 
pooieat sort of the people of the land. And he carried away Jelioit^ 
chin to Babylon, and the king's mother, and the king's wives, and his 
officers, and the mighty of the land, those carried he into captivity 
itom Jeiusalem to Babylon. And all the men of mighty even 
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eenjt thoneaiid, and cnftsmen and smitlu & thoasand, all ibat 
were strong and apt foi war, evan them the kiug of Babylon biongbt 
captive to Babflou. II Eiiioa, ixiv, 14 — 16. 

The object of the king of Babylon was Dot so much to 
make slaves as to disable the Jews from again rebelling 
against him. The menial, or at aJl events, laborious duties 
of slavefl would have been better diechatged by the poorest 
people of the land : but these were not made captives. The 
we&ltby, the mighty men of valour, and the princes were 
taken away, that no leaders of rebellion might be left : the 
craftsmen and men were captured that no weapons of war 
might be manufactured, and the poorest people of the land 
were left that so fair a portion of Nebuchadnezzar's empire 
might still be inhabited, and produce the ample crops of 
which it was capable. That these were the merciful motives 
of the great king ia evident from his further measures. He 
gave the Jews another king, Mattaniah, thenceforth called 
Zedekiah, and belonging to the former royal family. But 
he, too, either by his own ambition or instigated by his 
turbulent people^ rebelled against the Babylonian monarch ; 
and that king now was determioed to crush a city, whose 
loyalty it was impossible to trust After two yeara' si^e, 
Jerusalem was destroyed ; the king and the men of war who 
defended it, fled : the king was taken prisoner, and together 
with those who were unable to flee out of the city, carried 
captive to Babylon. But the number of these second pri- 
soners of war most not be set at too high a figure. The 
capture of prisoners defeated in war is much modified by 
circumstances such as always arise to modify great evils. 
A small proportion of the whole number will be found to 
sufler from the harsh law. Flight will save many: the 
capacity of the victors to secure their prisoners will certainly 
be limited, even if the desire to enslave continue without 
limits, and the very worthlessness of some will cause the 
captors to forego their prize. A victorions army cannot be 
encumbered, and will indeed be endangered by an unlimited 
train of captives. To these causes may be ascribed Uie 
small numbers "ten thousand" and "seven thousand" of 
Hebrew captives compared with the whole population. The 
highly wrought picture of this great overthrow must be 
qualified by the bitter feelings which actuated that won- 
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derfiil people when they were carried away, and by the 
vigoar witli which they legomed their national existence 
when the period of their bitterness waa past If, indeed 
the whole Israelitisb people .had been removed to Babylon 
and again Buffered to return, the event wonld have been 
even greater in magnitade than the greatest migrations 
which history has recorded. The exode from Egypt would 
have been repeated on a still more gigantic scale : the great 
movanents of the Cimmerian and northern nations woold 
no longer pass for the most remarkable instances of the 
migratoiy powers of man ; and the mighty army of Xerxes, 
which shook the world, and filled A^ and Europe with 
wonder, would have been paralleled by a still more nume* 
rous host issuing from the same plains of Babylonia, not 
a hundred years before, and moving with all the excite- 
ment of renewed life and buoyant hopes, to reoccnpy the 
territories of their forefathers, and to rebuild what had been 
a mighty city. But the real iact of these events was on a 
much less extended scale, the people still inhabited the land, 
and still cultivated the soil ; and in the first year of Cyrus, 
King of Persia, an edict went forth that those who had been 
brought to Babylon seventy years before should now return 
to their native country. In the Books of Ekca and Nehe- 
miah we have a detailed account c^ their letom and of the 
namber of those who went back : 

The Thole Gongregation together was forty and two thousand 
three hundred and thieescoie, besides their aerrants and tiieii 
maidi^ of vhom there ware seven thousand three hundred thir^ 
aud seven : and there were among them two hundred siuging men 
and singing women. Ezra, ii, 64 — 65. 

It is nnnecessary to dispute the accuracy of these Qum- 
bers : the purpose which they were meant to serve would 
require such a number of emigrants, and the people of the 
land who were left would help speedily to make up a fit 
population for the city which was to be builtk 

But the peo|de of the land were of two kinds : there 
were the people of Judah and the people of laraeL Of the 
latter class some bad been placed in the land by £sar^ 
haddon, and though they had, it seems, become awdmilated 
to the native Israelites, were offensive as aliens and schie>- 
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natics to those who now came from B&byloD with all the 
authority of the sovereign and all the s&Dctioti of Baby- 
lonian reli^on aod literature. The political state of the 
couutry was aooo reconstituted, but the royal name and 
government were gone. The serenty years had truly re- 
gained for the nation the aabbatha which they had pre- 
▼iously neglected. The laws of Moses were re-enacted witii 
Bucb additions as the times su^;ested, and that goTemment 
by priests was established which lasted, more or less con- 
trolled by temporal leaders, and, more or less checked by 
foreign invaders, still exercised such sway over the mind of 
the Jews till the time of Christ 



CHAPTER XXXI. 

BE7EBEMCES TO FACTS OF WHICH NO BECOBDS BATE BBEK 
PEESEBVED. 

The course of events which, beginning with the year B.a 721, 
when Samaria was taken, ended with the restoration of the 
Jews and the rebailding of Jerusalem about the year 500, 
together with the political motives which influenced those 
events, have been briefly described in the last two chapters. 
The zeal and even impetuosity, with which the Jews hurried 
on and completed the re-eatablishment of their nation, was 
likely to show itself in investigating the histoiy of their 
ancestors. There was indeed now little scope forthe artsof 
war. The opposition of the Samaritans, who bad been re- 
fused permission to join in the work of restoration, caused 
temporary obstruction and inconvenience to the builders, 
some of whom were obliged, as appears by a passage of 
Nehemiah, (iv, 16 — 17), to work in relays, whilst others 
with one of their hands "wrought in the work, and with 
the other hand held a weapon." This opposition, however, 
was rather of the nature of a civil disturbance ; no foreign 
army was able to march against the rising nation. The 
great king of Persia, combining in one the Assyrian, the 
Median, the Babylonian, and other smaller communities, 
overshadowed all Asia, and deterred the various states from 
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interfering with tha decree vliich had gone forth that the 
Jeviah nation should he recoDHtituted, and Jerusaleni, valu- 
able as an outwork ^piinBti Egypt, be rebuilt. Thus, there 
being no possibility of an attack from without, the attention 
of the people was turned to the arts of peace, and all the 
records of their past history would naturally be sought out 
and brought together. The books which still remain of 
their literature, comprised within the limits of our present 
Old Testament, are yet remarkably abundant in the infor- 
mation which they furnish on the subjects of which they 
treat; and they rofer to other books in terms which seem to 
imply that those others were still in existence when the 
Feototeuch and the rest of the Jewish Canon were pub- 
hsbed. la relating the acta of the kings, both of Israel and 
Jndab, the writer breaks off as if from a superfluous task, 
and tdls us that the rest of the acta of that king and all that 
be did, " Are ihey not' written in the book of the Chronicles 
of the kings of Jadah V 

It is probably owing to this that in Bcveral parts of the 
Old and New Testaments, and especially the latter parts of 
the former, we find a reference made to events said to have 
happened in earlier times, of which no trace can be found in 
the books where we should expect them to be mentioned. 
Every one of these Chronicles, Acts, and other writings, re- 
ferred to in our Bibles, has perished, unless a book, which 
bears the title of Enoch, and has been discovered in very 
recent times, may be regarded as the same which is t^uoted 
once in the Kew Testament, in the Epistle which becvs the 
name of Jude. 

The disappearance of so many works of the ancient Hebrew 
liteiatore has no doubt left us without sufficient information 
towards thoroughly understanding many parts (^ the history 
of the nation ; nor have we any right to question such ob- 
scure statements which occur in our books, seeing that the 
needful explanation might have been found in some of those 
writin^p which have been lost. Keference has been already 
made in page 38 of this volume to several of those lost 
treatises, and it may now be desirable to notice a few pas- 
ses of the Bible where allusion is made to facta of which 
no record is found, but which pc«sibly were related in some 
of those wrarka which liave been lost. 
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§ 1. 3%« CaU of Abraham. 
The first iustaQce of an incomplete narmtiTe, which shall 
he adduced, relates to the CaU of Abraham. It is the 
general belief that the Call to leave the native land of 
Chaldtea and to go into Canaan was addressed to Abrahun, 
and we read in the Epistle to the Hebrews (si, 8) what 
here follows : 

By fitith Abiahun, when he was calied to go out into a place 
vhich ho should after leceive for an inheritance, obeyed ; and he 
went out, not knowing whither he went. 

The writer of this Epistle, who is thoaght to have beea 
no other than the Apostle Paul, derived this statement no 
doubt-from the first verse of the twelfth chapter of Genesis: 

Now the Lord had said unto Abiam, Get thee oat of thy oountiy, 
and from thy kindred, and from thy lather's house, unto a land 
that I wiU show thee, &c. ... So Abram departed, as the Lord 
had spoken unto him ; and Lot went with him : and Abiam was 
seventy and five yean old wh^ be departed out of Hatan. 

Bishop Patrick remarks that this happened before Alns- 
ham rame to Haran, and while he lived in Ur of the Chaldees. 
But this could nob have been so ; for in chapter xi, 31, WB 
read: 

And Teiah took Abram his son, and Lot the son of Hotan, his 
son's son, and Saiai his daughter in law, his son Abram's wife, and 
they went forth with them from Vt of the Chaldees, to go into tha 
land of Canaan j and they came to Horan, and dwelt th^e, 

Thna it appears that it was Abraham's lather Terab, and 
not Abraham, who led the family out from Ur of the 
Cbaldeeb; and that, too, with the intention of entering the 
land of Canaan. Abraham only continued the migration 
which his father had begun. The account of this trans- 
action is noticed in the book of Judith, in terms that seem 
to show that there were once more full accounts which an 
now lost 

This people are descended of the Chaldeeans : and they scyonned 
heretofore in Mesopotamia, beoanse they would not follow tlie gods 
of their fathers, which were in the land of Chaldoa. For they left 
the w^ of theii ancestors, and worshipped the God of heaven, the 
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God whom they ^ew : bo they cast them ont from the &ce of iJidi 
gods, and they fled into Mesopotamia, and sojoomed there nai^ 
days. JcDiTB, t, fi — 8. 

The author of the Book of Judith, as well as the writer 
of the Epistle to the H&brews, seem to have had a more 
complete accoant than now remaios of what ia termed the 
Gall of Abraham, and the translators of onr Authorized 
Version, trusting perhaps too mach to one part of the Scrip- 
tares to explain difBculUes in another, have inserted the 
little word ' had ' in the first verse of the twelfth chapter of 
Genesis. B7 this insertion th&y make it appear, as remarked 
hj Bishop Patrick, that the Call of Abraham had been made 
whilst sUll in Ur of the Chaldees. This, however, is coD- 
tiary to the other passage cited &om Genesis, unless, which 
is hardly probable, two calls were made, one to the Father 
Terah ajid the other to the son, whilst stiU a youth in his 
&tber'B house. 

Our translators had no authority for rendering the Call 
of Abraham in the pluperfect tense : eveiy other version 
but oura has it simply in the past tense, ' And Ood said onto 
Abraham ;' the Tulgate translates it diidt, and the Septua- 
gint etire; and the meaning becomes dear. The family of 
Teiah, Abraham's father, quitted Ur of the CStaldees, for the 
reason given in the Book of Judith, and the only call made 
at that time was the obligation to worship the ' Ood of 
Heaven,' and not to join in the ceremonies of the idolatrous 
Chaldffians. How long they sojourned at Haran in Mesop(v 
tamia, half-way between Chaldeea and Canaan, whither 
Terah himself had intended to go, we are not informed : bat 
it was at Haran that the Call was made to Abraham, and 
he, in obedience to Ood, departed into the land of Canaan, 
which was promised to be the dwelling-place of his de- 
scendants. 



In many parts of the Old Testament are found names 
which occnr nowhere else in that volume ; these are gene- 
rally found in geneak^es, which would naturally contaon 
names of sons and relatives who play no port in the history 
of their timeo, and in aach cases these names would attract 
Qo notice firom the reader. Bat in tiie First Book of Samuel 
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(xii, 11), we meat with Sedan, named together with other 
famous heroes, as having himself also delivered hia countiy- 
men from some of the neighbouring tribes which oppressed 
them. 

And the Lord sent Jerubbaal, and Bedan, and Jephtbah, and 
8amuel, and delivered 70a ont of the haad of yoar enemies on 
eveiy side, and ye dwelled safe. 

Bishop Patrick has the following note on this passage : 
It is nmarkable that there is no Bucb name as Sedan mentioned 
in the book of Judges. 

Dr Hales, with singular boldness of critidsm, ohaerves on 
the same: "Perhaps Sarak may be meant." 

This supposition might pass, if it were certain that the 
book of Judges contained a full history of all that period of 
the Jewish natioiuJ existence; but, as it certainly is a very 
brief history, and occasionally changes with great abrupt- 
ness from one subject to another, it is probable that there 
once were other writings, which perished before the present 
1x>ok of Judges was compiled, and that in tiiose writings 
the achievements of Sedan would be found. 

§ 3. The a^>pointmeat of a captain to lead the Ivradiies 
back to Egypt. 

A similar mode of interpretation may be applied to a 
passage of Nehemiah, ix, 16, as compared with Numheis, 
xiv, 4. 

JTebbmiah, iz, 16. But they and our fatheia dealt pioudlj, and 
haidened theii necka, and hearkened not to thy commandmBnts, 
and refused to obey, neither were miudfol of thy wonders that 
thou didst among them ; bat haidened theii necka, and in their 
rebellion appointed a captain to return to theii bondage, &c 

Jn Numbers, xiv, 4, we are told ; 

And they laid one to another, Let ua moke a captain, and let ns 
return into Egypt. 

But it is not stated that the people actually chose a 
captain to lead them back into Egypt The alternative is 
evidently this: Nehemiah either quotes erroneously from 
the book of Numbers, or he had a more full account of the 
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matter to which he referred than has been handed down to 
us, aad he found in that history, whatever it wae, that the 
lebellioua Israelites afitoallj appointed a captain who should 
lead them Isaok to Egypt 

§ 4. Spri/iikHtig the Book. 

Again; in the Epistle to the Hebrews, iz, 19, we read 
thus: 

For irhen Moaea had apoken ereiy precept to all the people ac- 
cording to tho law, he took the blood of calves and of goats, with 
water, uid acarlet wool, and hyssop, and sprinkled both the book 
and all the people. 

The writer of this epistle must also have had more 
sources of information than we now possess: for the ac- 
count which he gives in the verse before us does not exactly 
tally with any of the various verses in the Levitical Law, 
where the subject is related. In the fourteedth chapter of 
Leviticus is found a description of the ceremony by which 
lepers should be cleansed ; both hyssop and scarlet are used 
in the rites which accompanied the deansing, but no men- 
tion is made of a book as used in that ceremony, nor is 
there any other passage in the Law of Moses, to which the 
writer, whether St Paul or some other, might have referred 
as an anthority for what he has stated about sprinkling the 
book in the Epistle to the Hebrews 

§ 5. The Contest between Michael and (he Det/U. 

Another remarkable instance, bearing upon the present 
argument, is the account which St Jude gives of a contest 
between Michael and the Devil : 

Yet Hich&el the archangel, when contending with the Devil ha 
diapated about the body of Moses, durst not bring againat him a 
niliiig accusation, but said, The Loid rebuke thee I Juo^ 9. 

It is not known to what St Jude alludes in this jverse : 
nothing is said, in the Old Testament^ of any contest be- 
tween the Devil and the uchangel Michael ; and the 
remark, which is quoted &om Dr Hales in a commentary 
on Deuteronomy, xzziv, 10, rather embarrasses than clears 
xtp the subject : 
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Fioin an obBcnis passage ia the Ifev Teebunrait, in whieh 
"Winhaal the kTobangBl U said to have oontendad with the davU, 
aboat the body of Mosee, Jade 9, we may collect, that he wm 
hoiied hy the ministiy of angels, near the scene of the idolatij of 
the Israelites ; bat that the spot was poiposel; concealed, leet Us 
tomb might also be converted into an object of idolatioaa wozahip 
among the Israelites, like the bnzan serpents 

It ia daogerouB to hazard such a conjecture, because it 
leads to the inference that a man admitted to such iotimate 
coaveTse with Ood, should, after death, run the lisk of 
being carried away hj the Devil, and only be rescued by 
the interposition of an archangeL The passage of St Jade 
may be left in its original obscurity, rather than that we 
should attempt to solve it by compromising the power and 
goodneea of the Almighty. St Jude pro^bly had other 
writings to refer to, which recorded the contest between the 
powera of good and evil, but are now lost. 

§ 6. Tlie MagJAMim JanTies arid Jambres. 

Id St Paul's Second Epistle to Timothy, (iii, 8,) are found 
the names of two of the magicians who competed with 
Mosea in magical arte, in the presence of Pharaoh king of 
Egypt 

Now, as Jannes and Jambies withstood Moses, so do these alao 
teeist the troth ; men of cotrapt mindt^ lepiobate concerning ths 
faith. 

These names, Jannes and Jambres, occur nowhere in the 
existing Hebrew Scriptures, and were probably taken oat 
of other Jewish writings, They are meant no doubt to de- 
signate the wise men, sorcerers, and magicians, who imitated 
Moses and Aaron when they changed their rods into sei^ 
pents, and " did in like manner with their enchantments." 
(Exod. vii, 11.) From what source St Paul got these 
names is uncertain. Theodoret, in his note on the text, 
says it was from the unwritten teaching, or learning, of the 
Jews. This is equivalent to saying that he got them &om 
tradition. At all events, they appear to have been known 
among the Greeks and Bomans. Eusebius tells us in hia 
Pneparatio Evangelica (ix), that Jannes and Jambres, or 
Mombres, were %ypUaQ writers who practised magic and 
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opposed Moses in the presence of Fbaraob. Pliny also, in 
his Ttiirtieth Book, chapter 3, writes thus : 

Theie is also another Bohool of magio derivad from the Jews, 
Mows, Jaanm, and LoUpeo, but maaj thoiieand jaam later thaa 
Zoroaetet. 

If Fliny supposed Mosea to have lived many thousand 
years later than Zoroaster, he must have referred the Persian 
philosopher to very remote prehistoric times, but it is 
prohaUe that the classical writers, who have so briefly 
alluded to Jewish history, considered the origin of that 
people to belong to an age not veiy remote firom their own 
times. 

The name of Lotapea, whom Fliny connects with Moses, 
is otherwise entirely unknown, and it is tail to presume 
that the names " Januea " and " Jambres," not found in the 
books of Moses, may have become known to St Paul 
through the medium of other writings in which manp 
particnlais of Jewish history were recorded, but which are 
now no longer in existence. 

§ 7. Moaea not the son of Pharaoh's daughter. 
Several circomstances of the life and acts of Moses are 
known to us only because they are noticed in the New 
Testament, no mention being made of them in the old 
Jewish Scripturea For instance, there is no authority in 
the Pentateuch for the remark which occurs in Hebrews, 
xi, 2i: "By faith Moses, when he was come to years, 
refused to be called the son of Pharaoh's daughter." And 
in the Acts of the Apostles (vii, 22) we are told that ; 

Mosea was learned in all the wisdom of the Egyptians, and was 
miglity in words and in deeds. And, when he was full forty yeore 
old, it came into his heart to visit his hiethien of Israel, &c. 

But in the Eook of Exodus the account of these things is 
much shorter, and nothing is said of the age of Moses, at the 
time referred to. 

These curcumstances make it probable that there were 
other original records in the time of St Paul, which have 
since perished. 

This conclusion is supported by the admitted feet that 
many books, which have perished,are quoted in the Old Testa- 
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ravnt itself. Such are tbe books of Jasher, Knocb, the Wiira 
of tbe Lord, and many others, of which mention has been 
already made in this vork. 

A perplexing train of argument opens to ns from a con- 
eideration of these facts. If the books, which have perished, 
were of value, why have they perished ? if they were of no 
valne, why have valuable writers like St Paul quoted them 1 
It is supposed that they were of inferior authority, bni this 
point has not been proved. If the existing books are 
genmne relics of a high antiquity, yet some of the lost 
books were more ancient still The same Providence which 
has preserved the ones, has suffered the others to sink, even 
thoiigh those which have floated down the stream of time 
ore imperfect on many points which the others would have 
supplied. I think these observations coincide with the 
opinion which has been advanced, that those which remain 
are not original contemporaiy records but have been copied 
from more ancient sources. 
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CHAPTER XXXIJ. 

OBAICUATICAL SUBTLETIES ABE A PROOB' OF A LATER AGE. 

It is a favourite theory with philosopliers of every echool, 
and, indeed, is admitted hy almost all mankind, that nothing 
which has had a b^inning can &LI at some time or other to 
have an end. The comparatively short space of time over 
which History extends, shows us that the greatest empires, 
' as well as the smiJlest tribes, are alike due to decay — gra> 
dually or otherwise, as it may be — and, ultimately, to 
extinctioD. Nor is it an argument against this view that 
some races of men, as some departments of the material 
world, have an existence prolonged &r beyond that of others, 
whose nature is more frail, or is exposed to greater wear and 
tear. In this particular, at all events, we may recognise the 
struggle between species, although we are not bound to infer 
that the first origin of those which survive is to be ascribed 
to the similar theory of development. Every ancient nation 
of which we have records has passed away almost totally 
from the face of the earth ; the traces of them, and the ruins 
of their works which still remain, are daily beoomiog fewer 
and more faintly marked, and it is still nearer to our present 
purpose to remark that these remains in every branch of 
art, architecture, numismatics, painting, and sculpture, 
become worse and worse as time goes on, when they have 
once began to degenerate from the excellence to which they 
had previously attained. In this particular mind seems to 
be subject to the same law as the physical universe, for it 
blooms or withers according to the favourable or adverse 
circumstances in which it is placed. Those who have 
studied the ancient history and literature of Greece and 
Home, have observed that, when those countries began to 
give signs of decay, the style of their writers also began to 
decline, and to exhibit i^mptoms of decrepitude and bad 
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taste. Certain playg on words, witli gniininatical and Terbal 
subtlaties, were then iatroduced into Greek and jEtoman ver- 
Bi6cation, adapted, perhaps, to amuse for a moment even 
those whose mrnds were capable of deriving pleasure from 
more noble writings ; but certainly not to be encouraged aa 
models on which a national literature should be formed. 
No one would venture to compare those subtleties of words 
and grammatical fancies which have prevailed in later agea 
with the noble simplicity of Homer, ..Esehylus, or Pindar, 
and, as we know that the later period of Qreek and Roman 
literature produced these plays on words and other poetical 
fancies, we may reasonably infer that the same peculiaritJes 
occurring in the Bible owe their existence to the fact that 
they were produced in the latest period of Jewish literature. 
A few insteaces of the bad taste, which always marks a 
degenerate age, may here be of use to those who have not 
time to read the Classics for themselves. 

About the year 200 before Christ, lived one Simmiaa, a 
native of Bhodes, who is generally considered the inventor 
of the style of versification to which I refer, for it does not 
appear to have existed before his time, and, indeed, could 
hardly have been conceived except in an age when the 
public taste had become exceedingly corrupt : it (insists in 
arranging verses in such a way as to form figures of vorions 
objects. Six such poems have been preserved, forming an 
axe, a pair of wings, two altars, an egg, and a pan-pipe. The 
last of these is sometimes ascribed to Theocritus, but, no 
doubt, erroneously. It consisted of twenty verses, arranged 
in ten pairs, each pair of the same length, but shorter than 
the preceding pair, the whole representing ten pipes, each 
shorter than the other. 

The Ijatin poets indulged abundantly in conceits of this 
kind. The poet Ausonius was not free from the infection. 
Among his Idyllia is a poem so constructed that the last 
word of eveiy line is the first word of the following line. In 
our own country Yenerable Bede improved upon this 
thought, and wrote an elegy in such a manner that the last 
half of each verse was the first half of the next verse. 
Ausonius also wrote poems in which every line ended with 
monosyllables, denoting the members of the body, the names 
of Goda, of the virtues, the letters of the alphabet, &c. But 
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Ausonioa belonged to a declining age, and Bedo, althongb he 
was the author of the Ecclesiastical History of our nation, 
from which we derive the knowledge we possess of our ear- 
liest forefathers, is never placed on a level in the list of poets 
with Virgil, Horace, or Juvenal.* 

These facte have their parallel in the Hebrew writings. 
Thus, in the third chapter of Zephaniah, verse viii.f are 
found all the letters of the Hebrew alphabet, together with 
the vowei points, end almost all the grammatical marks in- 
vented to fiicilitate the reading of the Hebrew language. 
Some may suppose that this curious circumstance could not 
be the result of accident ; and that the fact of not qvMe all 
the grammatical marks being found there seems to imply 
that those which do not occur have been invented since. 

There are several other instances of this play on letters in 
the Old Testament. Its grand division into twenty-two 
books, corresponding to the number of letters in the alpha- 
bet, is the most striking, and it is notorious that the 119th 
Fsalm is divided into twenty-two parts, designated by the 
names of the letters, aiepk, beth, gi-mel, daieth, && It is 
also otherwise peculiar. Each of the twenty-two divisions 
contains eight verses, and in these eight verses occur the 
same eight Hebrew words in every one of the twenty-two 
divisions of which the psalm consists. 

The twenty-fiflh Fsalm contains twenty-two verses, each 
of which begins with a diflerent letter of the alphabet, from 
ofep&to tau. 

The thirty-foarth contains twenty-two verses, besides the 
atie A Psalm of David, Sic Each verse begins with a fresh 
letter; hut vaw is omitted, and to fill up the number the 
last verse begins with pe. 

Several other psalms are constructed on similar principles. 
For instance, Fs. xxxvii, czi, czii, and czlv ; but in Fs. oxlv 

' ThaM fanciaa did not end with Aiuoniaa or Vanermblo Beds— tiiejr htm 
iMtod down to tlie prewnt d>y ; and even the stagnation ot a Papal Court ' 
haa been enlivened by their qiuint wit. The Synod of Dart prodnced 
nothing of an eccleaiMtical stamp to create nmch intereet in the preaant 
day, but the epigram which probably most often bringa it to onr remem- 
bnnoa, tonchM npon the nbject of Ihia chapter — 

Uordrachti synodnt nodtu — choroB intej^er agar, 
Coave/Uiu veiUvt — aeano itramen amen / 
t Saa Lee'a " Hebrew Grammar," page 31. 

20—2 
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oue letter d is omitted ; in Fs. xxxvii v is repeated, and ' 
is omitted. This kind of composition is found also in 
Proverbs, where the last twenty-two Terses of the thirty- 
fiist chapter are also alphabetic; but, as the latter part <^ 
this chapter treats of a totally different subject from the 
former half, they probably were at first different chapters 
altogether. The same form of composition is found still 
more remarkably in the lamentations of Jeremiah, where 
each chapter or elegy is divided into twenty-two periods, to 
correspond, as in the Psalms, with the letters of the Hebrew 
alphabet. The first four chapters, moreover, are in the form 
of acrostics. In the first three chapters each yerse contains 
three lines, and the initial letters are, with a slight vanation, 
in the order of the alphabet. In the fourth chapter each 
verse consists of four lines ; in the third the alphabet is re- 
peated three times, hut in the fifth none of these peculiarities 
are found. 

This species of writing occurs, therefore, in four books of 
the Old Testament, Psalms, Proverbs, the Prophecy of 
Zephaniah, and the Lamentaticms of Jeremiah. In such late 
poets as the last two, who are supposed to have flourished 
about the year 600 before Christ (see p. 23), this metrical 
conceit is less remarkable ; but in the Psalms and Proverbs, 
the works of David and Solomon, who are represented as 
first-rate poets — the former called the " sweet psalmist of 
Israel" — ^we cannot believe that such puerile absurdities 
could be found. It will, possibly, be replied, that some of 
the Psalms were not written by David, and that some of 
the Proverbs were not written by Solomon ; but it is worthy 
of notice that the twenty-fifth and thirty-fourth Psalms, in 
which these alphabetic fancies occur, are superscribed " A 
Psalm of David." We must, ^eu, infer, either that the 
Psalms in question were not written by David, or that the 
reputation of David as a poet was not so great as lias been 
represented. But the consent of the whole Israelitish nation 
has awarded to David the same honours in Israel which 
Homer enjoyed among the Greeks, Tasso in Italy, Aldhelm 
among the Anglo-Saxons, Taliesain in Wales, Ossian in Scot- 
land, and many other bards, in different countries, whose 
songs have inspired their countrymen to deeds of valour in 
the field, and of conviviality at the banquet These Psalms, 
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therefore, were not composed by David, but rather by some 
iuitator in a later age, when the glories of past times had 
faded, and the increased facilities, which about the fifth and 
sixth centuries before Christ were opeDed by the more 
general use of writing, led to the composition of many pieces 
both in prose and verse, which were afterwards — ignoraUtly 
or otherwise — ascribed to the great masters of the heroic 
ages. 

But our notice of this subject would not be complete 
withoat a further remark on the examples of degenerate 
taste which have here been pointed out. With the excep- 
tion of the single chapter of Zephaniah, in which all the 
Hebrew letters and vowel points occur, possibly, after all, 
the result of accident, all the other examples are found in 
the books which form the Hagiographa, and we have every 
reason for ascribing these writings to the latest period of the 
Jewish Commonwealth. Thus a variety of reasons concur 
to support our aigument concerning the time when these 
writings were first produced. Such pedantic forms imply a 
degenerate age, and all the external evidence which can be 
brought to bear upon the subject tends to show that the 
books in which these forms of writing occur were fint 
published in that very age in which such pedantries in every 
coaotry have abounded.* 



CHAPTER XXXIIL 

THAT THE ISRAELITES SPOKE EQTFTIAN IN EQTPT, AND 
AFTEBWABDS ACQCtRED THE CANAASITISH OR HEBBKW 
LAKGUAOE BT A LOKQ BESIDENCE n4 CANAAN. 

The inexperienced zeal of theologians has sometimes sought 
to magnify the importance of the Israelitish nation by 

* I bBve lomewhere met with tha following ciknlfttiou of the nnniber of 
books, chapters, vertes, wordi, and lett«n found, both in the Old uid in the 
New TeitamentB i— 

Id the Old. In the New. 

Book! 39 29 

Chcptera 929 260 

Vewe* 23,214 7,9S9 

WorfB 692,439 181,263 

Letter* 2,728,100 838,360 

This table, inolading the New M well M the Old Tettuuent, iaprobablfdne 
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identiffinj; Hebrew aA the ori^nal language of mankiDd. 
Such an opinion needs no refutation in these days, and, if 
there were the slightest ground for such a theory, yet, as is 
justly remarked hy the Author of the Celtic Researches,* 
"That any living language whatsoever Hhould have remained 
in the same state, from the Creation to the time of Moses, is 
a thing in itself of the utmost improbability." Those who 
have advanced the contrary opinion have argued that the 
Hebrew is a sacred language, and, consequently, free from 
those causes which have changed and corrupted all the other 
languages of the earth. The sacredness of character is sup- 
posed to be derived from the circumstance of its having 
been selected aa the vehicle of communication from God to 
man. But the Bible contains much more than the laws and 
institutions commanded by God, and delivered by Moses and 
the Prophets to mankind; and the language in which the 
Bible is written was common to others beside the Jews. 
The inscriptions discovered in modem times at Carthage, are 
in the language of Canaan, which is known to have been 
the same aa that which was spoken by the Jews. There 
could, therefore, be no inherent sacredness in that tongue, 
even though our oldest sacred books are written in it Like 
a]l other languages, it was merely a medium for the expres- 
sion of human ideas, and for communicating information oa 
all subjects to the human intellect. No reason can be 
assigned why one language should be more sacred or more 
incorruptible than another, or why the most ancient lan- 
guage should be more sacred or more incorruptible than the 



to some modern ealcnlator ; but I believe the doctore of the l&ter period of 
tlie Jewiah ConuDonwealth kept a Bimilar acoonnt of the Old TestAment^ in 
order to preierve the purity of its text. 

* Dkvie*'* C^ie Sctearcha, p. 91. It hu been nggerted from time 
to time dnring the last hundred years or more, that the Celtic laugaages 
were cloaelj connected with the Eebt«w, if not wholly derived as dialects 
from that tengue. No thoruugh confimuttion of this theory hai been 
fnrmshed, and the likeneu between them may be no other than ia found or 
imagined to exitt between languages spoken in difierent conntrieg but in 
the ume age of the world. Whatever timilar words or ezpreaaions may be 
di«averad between the old Britieh langoage* and Hebrew were probably 
due to the trade carried on, perhaps for centuries, between the Celtic nationa 
in the north-we«t of Europe and the Phtenicians, who certainly spoke the 
langnage of the Jews, as their remaining iuacriptituu found in Carthage 
and in Palestiiie fnlly testify. 
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most modem. On the contrary, there is every reason why 
the ancient languages should be more liable to decay than 
those which have grown up in modern times. It is a patent 
fact that all the ancient languages that were spoken before 
the Christian era have died ou^ and been replaced by new 
dialects that have risen upon their ruins. The language in 
which the books of the Old Testament were written has had 
its day, and for more than fifteen hundred years has been 
dead. If we may believe those writers who possess the 
greatest knowledge of the subject, that language underwent 
a change even during the existence of the nation who 
spoke it. 

" OriginaUy," says Ma> Sutra, "the kw was given to larael in 
Ibri writing, and the Koly (Hebrew) language. It was again given 
to them in the days of Ezra, in the Aeharilb writiiig and the 
Aramaic loDguage." Dectsch's Remains, p. 321. 

If 80, the present Hebrew being the law which was given 
to Ezra — for it is the only law that remains — is compara- 
tively modem, and there was one earlier still, in what is 
called the Ibri writing, and the holy (Hebrew) language. 
We may, therefore, examine it in the same manner as we 
should examine any other ancient or modern language, and 
test it by all the various modes which criticism can supply. 
When, therefore, we find that the Hebrew nation (which 
comes into contact with Europeans for the first time in the 
age of Alexander the Great, about three hundred years 
before Christ), claim for their sacred books an antiquity of 
twelve hundred years precedent to that date, it becomes ne- 
cessary to inquire how far the mutability of all human 
languages is consistent with such claims. 

On the authority of the Old Testament itself, it is said 
that the Hebrews derive their name from their ancestor 
Heber,* one of whose descendants, Abraham, left bis native 
country Chaldcea, and settled in the land of Canaan. Now 

* Btbtr or Eber yrta Uie grest-great-greBt -great -greftt-gruidfather of 
AbnluuD, uid, as far as ve know, never h«d any interconne with the hmd 
of Cnuuui. Surely the fivt greaU which mark the interval of kinsnuuiihip 
between him and Abraham, may be thought mfficient to exempt him from 
having given name to the Hebrew nation. There can be no donht that 
they were lO called became they were foreigner!, from the Hebrew word 
which means ovtr or UyotuJ the river. 
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we have a complete demonstration in Qene^s, xsxi, 47. 
that the great stock of the family of Heber, which remained 
in Mesopotamia, spoke the Chaldaic and not the Hebrew 
dialect. 

Laban, who bad been brought up in the house of his 
fathers, denominates the heap of witness, certainly in his 
native tongue, Jegur Sahadutha. This name is composed of 
three Chaldaic words, j'ec^ur, a heap, soAoci, a witness, and 
dutha, an appointment Had Moses literally transcribed 
all the words of Laban, he could not have furnished us with 
a more satisfactory proof of the language he used. 

Jacob, on the other hand, who had been bom in a foreign 
country, and bad lived there from his infancy, till he was 
upwards of seventy years of age, describes the same heap 
in a language different from that of his relations. He calls 
it Oaleed, using two Hebrew terms, one of which implies a 
heap and the other a jvUiieBa or testimony. The name is 
synonymously recorded in both Inngu&ges,* and therefore in 
the languages which Laban and Jacob respectively used. 
The Hebrew was not then the general dialect of the children 
of Heber. And it is equally clear that it was not peculiar 
to his family. The prophet Isaiah, in the nineteenth chapter, 
emphatically calls it the langiuige of Canaan : " In that day 
sh^ five cities in the land of Egypt speak the language of 
Canaan, and swear to the Lord of hosts ; one shall be called 
The city of destruction." Isaiah, xix, 18. 

In addition to this testimony, we have the names of men 
and places amongst the old Canaanites, in the time of Abra- 
ham, in pure Hebrew, We have Phcenician inscriptions, the 
fragment of the Punic language in the Feenulus of Plautus 
and the remains of that language in the island of Malta, as 
undeniable proofs, that the Hebrew was the genuine Ian- 
guage of Canaan, which preserved it with little variation to 
a late age. 

This language could by no means have been conmmnicated 
by Abraham to the natives of the country. It is certain 
that he found it, and very probable that he learnt it there. 
In his conversation with the inhabitants, he must have used 

* Bishop Pfttriok Myt, " The one h a Syritc, the other a Hebrew nuie, 
both hsving the ume aignificBtioi]." Syriac and Chaldaio na,j he con- 
■idered u the iame Imgaaga. 
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their language. It is easy and natural for a stranger to 
acquire the language of the people amongst whom he settles, 
especially if it differs from his own only as a dialect. But 
it is on absolute impossibility for several independent king- 
doms suddenly to accommodate themselves to the dialect of 
a single sojourner: and the language of the old Canadnites, 
and of the posterity of Abraham, at least, the house of Jacob, 
was the same.* 

Thus Labon, who had always lived in the land of Chal- 
dfea, naturally spoke the language of his kindred and nation, 
whilst Jacob, who had been educated in the land of Canaan, 
as naturally spoke the language of that country. It is a 
popular error to suppose that Jacob was a young man when 
he fled to hia cousin Laban, that he might escape from his 
brother Esau. He was, in fact, nearly eighty years old, as 
may be seen by comparing the dates given in the margins 
of our Bibles; and consequently the language of Canaan, 
i.e. the Hebrew langu^e, would be familiar to bis ear. His 
father Isaac, and bis grandfather Abraham, bad been settled 
nearly two hundred years in the land which their posterity 
afterwards occupied. 

Jacob, after parting from Laban, would naturally resume 
the use of his paternal language, and all bis family and tribe 
would learn it also. Otherwise be could not have associated 
with the people of Canaan, in the manner described in the 

* Th« Dative tongne of Abrahua rnuBt have been thftt which iru apoken 
byhii funily, in ChaldsA uid Meaopotuoia, The former nune of this veiy 
pBtharch ■eemi to be referable to the CholdAic Samah, to he drjfcUd or out 
dotmi, rather thui to the Hebrew Bam, ExalUd, Lqfty. He h&d been bom 
ia the deeliniog jean of his father. Hia lot waa only that of a f onnger 
■on. His own wife waa barren, and he had long been out down, aa to Uie 
hope of a progeny. He consetjnently seems to have been regarded in his 
native oonntry aa a dry kraneh. No separate patrimony had btien Mtigned 
to him. Hia residence was in a city which had received the name of hia 
brother Haran. This mnat have been an afflicting circnmrtance, ia an age 
when the sona regularly shared the paternal estate, and became the heads 
of families, and the chiefs of the little cities ; and it seema to have weighed 
heavy npon Abraham's heart. " Lord Ood, " My* he, "what wilt then give 
me, seeing I go chjldleaa ! — Behold, lo me thou kaet given no teed, and lo, 
one bom in mine honse is mine heir." He had hoped to become the father 
of a family ; but from that hope he was cut dmm. To the mortifying 
epithet which reminded him of hia affliction, his new Hebrew pome, A 
falhtr of MuUitade*, which waa conferred npon him several years after he 
had been in the land of Canaan, must have presented a very pleasing con- 
traat. To the title of EtatledfaXher, it wotdd have no conttut at aU.— C. S. 
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Bible, where qo mention is made of aD interpreter to com- 
mnnicate between them. Eut we need not suppose that his 
family lost the use of the Chaldaic, for Jacob had lived 
about 20 years in Chaldsea, 

Whflie he married Chaldeao or Aiaouean wives and here his child- 
ren weie bom and partly edacated. These childran could have 
heard the Hebrew only from their father's moath, eren if we sap- 
pose that he used it in ooDTersing with them. Tfaeii mother tongue 
was the Chaldaic, the eame which was spoken in the family of their 
grandiathei Laban. Jacob, with his household, agdn letumed 
into the land of Canaan. Heie the young men married wives who 
spoke the Canaauilish language. So that, when the whole bmily 
went down into Egypt, about tbirty-thiee yrais after their return 
from Mesopotamia, they must hsTe earned with them both the 
Chaldaic language and that of Canaan. 

But, as the latter was the dialect most familiar to Jacob himself, 
and perhaps the only dialect of the younger and more nomennia 
hraQches, it prevailed over the (\th.w.~^Cdtic Mesearchei'. 

If this argument should be thought to rest too much on 
probability, having nothing to support it but the diversity 
of name, which Laban and Jacob give to the Bame pillar, — 
confessedly two names taken from different languages or 
dialects, — yet we now come to an ascei'tained fact, which 
leads to an inference of much importance to our argument. 
When the sons of Jacob first went down to Egypt to buy 
com, the services of an interpreter were required to enable 
them to transact their business. It is clear, therefore, that 
the languages of the Egj'ptians and the Hebrews were dif- 
ferent, the one from the other. But, when Jacob went to 
dwell in Egypt, his tribe consisted of sixty-aii persons only; 
and as from this time to the Exodus, a period of more than 
200, if not more than 400 yearn, they continued to reside in 
Egypt, it becomes almost a physical certainty that they losfc 
the use of their native tongue, Hebrew, and adopted that of 
the people among whom they dwelt. 

There is an important passage in the hook of Nehemiah, 
which shows how soon a language is lost when a small 
number of persons fix themselves for permanent residence 
in a strange country. 

In those days also saw I Jews that had married wives of Ashdod, 
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of Ammon, and of Mottb. And tlieir children spake half in the 
speech of Ashdod, and could not apeak in the Jews' languago, bnt 
according to the langoage of each people. Nehehiah, xiii, 23, 24. 

Let ue see what tuata may be brought forward from the 
books of Qeaesia and Exodus, in support of the assertioo, 
above made, that the Israelites in Egypt exchanged their 
native language for that of the Egyptians, 

We read that, when the Hebrews arrived Id Egypt, they 
came into the land of Goshen, the province of Egypt, which 
travellers, coming &om Canaan by the usual route, ordinarily 
arrive at. The narrative continues. 

And Joseph said unto his brethren, and nnto his &ther'a house, 
I will go op, and show Fhatsoh, and aay unto him, My brethren, 
and my father's house, which were in the land of Canaan, are come 
unto me ; and the men are shepherds, for their trade hath been to 
feed cattle ; and they have brought their flocks, and their herds, 
and all that they have. And it shall come to pass, when 
Fhaiaoh shall call you, and shall say What is your occupation 1 
that ye shall say, Thj servants' trade hath been about cattle from 
oui youth up aveii until now, both we and also our fathers : that 
ye nay dwell in the land of Ooshen : for every shepherd is an 
abomination to the Egyptians. Gkhesib, xlvi, 31 — 34. 

In pursuance of this plan, Joseph prepares Pharaoh for 
the reception of Jacob, vbo ailerwanla has an interview 
with the king. 

And Joseph placed his bther and his brethren, and gave them a 
poBsession in the land of Egypt, in the beet of the land, in the land 
of Rameses, as Pharaoh had commanded. Gekesis, xlvii, 1 1. 

Again we read, at verse 27 of the same chapter, that 
" Israel dwelt in the land of Egypt, in the country of 
Ooshen; and they had possessions therein, and grew and 
multiplied exceedingly." 

It has been argued, on the strength of this separate resi- 
dence of the Hebrews in Eg}'pt, that they still retained the 
use of their native language. This theory is found in the 
Celtic Eeaearches, page 100; the writer of which injected 
many popular errors, and would, if he had lived in the 
present day, have rejected the view which, as learnt from 
others, he has retained in the following passage : 
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Dnring the former part of the ttro centuries that the iBraelitee 
renuuned in Egypt, they were appointed a residence and estabUsh- 

ment, separate from the inhahitauta of the country. In this time 
their tribes became nnmeroos. They expanded from a family into 
a nation. Their language obtained the stability of a national 
language, and itom henceforth they pToserved it with consideiable 
purity. 

But the author who writes thus, almost retracts ia the 
next sentence what he has so written. 

But the condition to which they were at laet reduced, must 
have rendered it almost impossible for them to preserre it abso- 
lutely immaculate. Kew habits of life and new occupations must 
have introduced new ideas, and demanded new terms, and those 
which were already current amongst the ^%yptians would, in gen- 
eral, be employed on such occasions. 

If it can be proved that so small a number of persons as 
sixty-six, all of one family, ever yet in the history of the 
world, remained more than 400 or even 200 years in the 
midst of a Inige, dense and highly civilized people, as the 
Egyptians then were, without adopting the language of that 
country instead of their own ; then may we admit that the 
Hebrews spoke, at the Exode, precisely the same language 
which they carried with them into Egypt. But there are 
several facta which militate agaiust this inference. 

We b&TQ seen that, of the family of Jacob, some were 
Canaanitish Hebrews by birth, others Chaldaic Hebrews, 
and that they spoke different dialects. There was, then, a 
struggle between these rival dialects, which would very 
much smooth the way for the extinction of both by the 
obvious mode of adopting a third, which would be of greater 
use, and in fact essential to them, in the country where 
they were come to reside. 

But even before Jacob came into Egypt, this change of 
language was already beginning. For in Genesis, xlviii, 5, 
we read that Jacob says to Joseph his son : 

And now thy tvo Eons, Ephraim and Manasseh, which were 
bom unto thee in the land of Egypt before I came unto thee info 
Egypt, are mine ; as Beuhen and Simeon they shall be mine. 

W hat language, it may be asked, were these children 
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taught to speak 7 Their mother was an Egyptian lady, and 
we read of thdr birth in Genesis, xli, 50. 

And unto Joseph were bom two boob bbfobb the tears of 
FAHIKB CAUB, which Aseiuth the daughter of Poti-pheiah priest 
of On bare unto him. 

It was in the third year of the famine. Genesis, zlv, 6, that 
Jacob and his family entered Egypt : so that the two children 
were at least three or four years old, when their grandfather 
settled there. It is natural to suppose that they spoke the 
Egyptian language, and had no sufficient reason for learning 
the Hebrew tongue at alL Their father was well acquainted 
with Egyptian, and in fact used it continually in discharging 
his duties as prime minister of Pharaoh. These offices be 
continued to discharge until his death, and therefore, he was 
continually in the habit of speaking the Egyptian language, 
and this, by a natural law of which there are exemplifica- 
tions in the world at present, became the language of his 
children after him.* 

But it is said that the Israelites resided in the land of 
Goshen, separate from the native inhabitants. It must first, 
however, be observed that we know nothing about the land 
of Qoshen, save this fact, that the Israelites were placed to 
dwell in it. What, therefore, may have been the peculiar 
circumstances which caused it to be selected, we can only 
conjecture. But it is of no importance to our present in- 
quiry. For it is quite certain that they were not alone in 
the land of Qoshen, and did not live there daring the wbcde 
of their residence in Egypt. Hoses, who led them out of 
Egypt, was eighty years old at the time of the Exodus, and 
before his birth, his countrymen, having been mode slaves, 
certainly did not occupy the land of Goshen all to themselves. 
The circumstances related of the birth of Moses show plainly 

* It is well-knawn that there are xouiy cniuvU, unbMMdon and oUien, 
in England and eUewhere, wboM families have completelj adopted the lan- 
guage of the people among whom they dweU. The English chaplain ftt Bnu- 
aela wme time ago had a large family of children, some of whom oonld not 
Bpeak Tf.n glirili, altbongh there were several tboaaoad EnglJah resideDtt in 
that city. There wm alw in France a Roman Catholic clei^ymon, with 
whmn I Died to conrene, and who oocupiod a high po«t in the office of 
ceoKmhip at eoole*ia«tical hooka printed in the diocese of Paris, who, 
though an Iriahioan t^ birth, hod almost lost the use of his native tongue 
ia oonaeqnenoe of hie long reridencs in Paris. 
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that the Hebrews in Egypt were in a state of bonda^ ander 
the taaki-inasters of Phataoh. It is probable that they had 
been in this state many yean, ever since the death of Joseph ; 
for we read in Exodus, i, 8 : " That there arose np a new 
king over Kgypt, which knew not Joseph." 

Joseph is supposed to have died about 1635 before Christ, 
at least this is the date marked in the margin of our bibles. 
As the same system of chronology places the Exode in 1491 
before Christ, it appears that the Hebrews remained in 
Egypt 144 years after the death of Joseph, and sixty years 
before the birth of Moses. During by &r the greater portion 
of this time, perhaps all of it, they were in a state of grind- 
ing alaveiy, reduced to the occupation of brick-making, and 
other hard service, aa we read in Exodus, i, 13 : 

And the Egyptians mode the children of Israel to serre with 
rigour : and they mode their lives bitter with haid bondage, in 
mortar, and in brick, and in all manner of service tii the field : 
all their service, wherein they made them serve, waa with rigour. 

Neither caa it be said that the Hebrews abstained from 
intermarrying with the natives during their residence in 
Egypt; for we read in Leviticus, xxiv, 10 : 

And the son of an laiaelitifih woman, Whobb fathkb was ar 
EoTFTiAK, went out among the children of lanel : and this son 
of the Israelitish woman and a man of Israel strove together in 
tiiecamp. 

Is it poamble that in this condition the Israelites should 
have retained the use of the same language, which their 
ancestor Jacob spoke 200 years before when he first came 
into E^ypt. but which even Jacob's own children did not 
speak as their mother tongue, because his wives were Chal- 
dean women, and nearly all his children were by birth 
Chaldeans also t 

The effects which slavery will produce may still be seen 
in the West Indies and America, where millions of negroes 
now exist, all speaking the language which they have learnt 
since their captivity began. In the English settlements 
some of these speak a broken English, others have fonned a 
base dialect, which an Englishman could not understand, 
and so different from the language of the blacks in other 
parts of the settlement that it has been thought nec c— t y, 
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or advisable to translate the Bible expressl 7 for tlieir use. 
In none of the American settlementa have the blacks re- 
tained the language which they carried with them from 
Africa, except a few words and names which here and there, 
is consequence of peculiar circumstances, have been pre- 
served. 

And vet, be it remembered, the colonies of black slaves in 
America have been yearly augmented by fresh importations 
from Africa, consisting, in some years, of almost as many 
individuals as went out of Egypt at the time of the Ezode. 
It may then be feirly inferred that the Israelites lost the 
use of their origioal language during the space of more than 
200 — if not 400 — years that they resided in Egypt. 

Let us, however, inquire into the early bistoiy of Mosea 
himsel£ It is unnecessary to repeat the story of his being 
placed in the ark of bulrushes and found by Pharaoh's 
daughter. But the mode in which he was brought up is 
deserving of notice. The mother of Moses was, by a device 
of his sister, introduced to be his nurse. 

And the child grew, and she brongbt him mito Pharaoh's daughter, 
and he became her sou. And she called hie same Hoses : and 
she said, Because I dxew him out of the water, Ex. ii, 10. 

We learn from a Biblical note that the word Moses in the 
Egyptian language signiSes one saved or drawn out of the 
water. Mo or Mow was the Egyptian for water. Caltnet, 
Bryant. 

Thus, then, the young child Moses, was bred up in the 
house of Pharaoh's daughter, who assumed the charge of hia 
education, gave him an Egyptian* name, and adopted him 
for her son. Is it not, then, a moral, nay, a physical cer- 
tainty, that he learnt Egyptian ats his mother tongue } Is 
it likely that a princess would have bred up a foundling to 
speak any other language than her own ? Is it not a more 
obvious explanation of these difficulties to assert that the 
Egyptians and the Hebrews spoke at this time the same 
language — the langosge which prevailed at that time in the 

* Dr. Lee nyi it is donbtfnl whether the word is BgyptUn or Hebrew. 
" Mosea is so oalled on soconnt of his having been t*keii out of the water, 
as the text shows, whether the word itself be Egyptisji or Hebrew, for on 
this snbjeatlesnwd man diffier." HA. Oram. art. 178,3, 3, page 163. 
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land of Egypt, where the one people acted as imperious 
masters, the other were treated as vile and ignominions 
alaves ? 

When, therefore, the Israelites, escaping from this tyranny, 
found thoDMelves once more in the open wilderness of 
Arabia, where their forefathers, Abraham, Isaac, and Jacob, 
roamed as independent chiefs, among other kindred Arab 
tribes, they carried with them the dialect, not of Canaan, 
but of Egypt. And it must not be forgotten that &om the 
nature of their service in Egypt, there were, probably, few 
men of literary acquirements among them. The circum- 
stances of the case do not admit of any other inference : they 
were a nation of slaves, and their slavery had been peculiarly 
severe. Wa have no record of any one, in the whole number 
of the Jewish people, better than a slave, with the exception 
of Moses himielf, who had been educated in all the learning 
of the Egyptians. But the new mode of life, into which 
they were thrown, would 'soon produce a corresponding 
change in the habits and character of the people. They 
dwelt no longer in houses of brick or stone, but in canvas 
teuts, which could easily be struck and transferred to another 
place. Their wealth consisted in their flocks and herds, and 
especially camels, those natives of the desert, which thrive 
the most where every other animal would starve. With the 
altered habits of the nation, their language, which was pro- 
bably limited to a very narrow vocabulary — certainly much 
narrower than that of the Egyptians, from which it was in 
the most part taken — must have immediately begun to 
adapt itfielf to the situation in which they were placed ; and 
at the end of the forty years, which elapsed before they 
crossed the Jordaji, would, in all probability, be much 
changed from what it was when they went forth from 
Egypt — changed, I mean, not in gener^ principles, but by 
the introduction of new terms to express the new objects 
which surrounded them and the new wants which they 
daily felt. 

We must not suppose that the Israelites, during their 
passage through Arabia, were entirely secluded from the 
world, or held no intercourse with ibe other tribes, who 
roamed the desert like themselves. So far was this from 
being the case that Moses, their leader, bad frequent cause 
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to censure them for their pronenens to associate, and even to 
form matrimomal alliaiLces Trith other tribes. The follow- 
ing are the passages from the Pentateuch which allade to 
the intercourse between the Israelites and other tribes in 
the desert. 

EiODUB xvii, 8. Th&a came Amalek, and fought with Israel in 
Kephidim, And Moses said anto Joshua, Choose us out men, 
and go out, fight with Amalek : to-morrow I will stand on the top 
of the hill with the rod of God in mine hand. So Joshua did as 
Moses had said to him, and fought with Amalek, &c. 

ExoDDs xTiii, 1-5. When Jethto the priest of Midian, Moses' 
fathet-in-law, heard of all that God had done for Moses, and for 
Israel his people, and that the Loid had brought Israel out of 
Egypt ; . . . Jethro, Moses' &ther-in-law, came with his sons and 
his wife unto Moses into the wUdemass, where he encamped at the 
mount of God. 

KuiiBERS zii, 1. And Miriam and Aaron spake against Moses 
because of the Ethiopian woman whom he had married: for he 
had married an Ethiopian woman. 

Thas the Israelites were hy no means lonelj Bojoumers in 
the wilderness. Within two months after they had escaped 
as fugitive slaves oat of Egypt, they make war against the 
AmaJekitea, a powerful tribe, who appear constantly in con- 
nection with Uie Israelites, as lat« as the time of Saul and 
David. Moses also was able, notwithstanding the weight 
of his public duties, to attend to many domestic matten. 
He entertains his father-in-law Jethro, who was led to visit 
him in the wilderness by the fame of his wonderful achieve- 
ment of leading his countrymen out of Egypt But we are 
somewhat surprised that about the same time that he enter- 
tained Jethro,* the father of his wife Zipporab, he should 
have added to his domestic cares the charge of another wife, 
the Ethiopian woman, and may admit as reasonable the un- 
pleasantness which this act may have caused to his brother 
Aaron, and Miriam his sister. But the narrative cannot be 
thus summarily dismissed. Who was this Ethiopian woman, 
whose marriage with Moses produced a schism in the &mily, 
and caused Minam to become a leper I 

' See Niunben x, 29, whsn the fatiier-in-lsw of Mmm k oalM K^ml ; 
and the rsmarke made on it in page 140 of thii work. 
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The country, to vhicli this wife of Moses belonged, here 
called Ethiopia, in the original Hebrew is Cush, which may 
be interpreted in a very wide sense. Ethiopia also, in Qrecian 
histoiy, desigsEited not only the modem Ethiopia, but parts 
of Egypt, Arabia, and perhaps other neighbouring conntries. 
It might then be said that the Ethiopian woman here men- 
tioned was the same person elsewhere dencribed as Jethro's 
daughter, but the manner in which her name is here intro- 
duced, is perfectly incompatible with her having been already 
described, and that so fully, in Exodus ii, as the daughter to 
the priest of Uidian, and married to Moses, possibly several 
years before the strife which Miriam and Aaron now stirred 
up on this account. This leads to the following conclusion : 
either that the two accounts of the wife of Moses were 
written by two distinct authors, or that the Ethiopian woman 
whom Moses married, was not the same as the daughter of 
Jethro, priest of MidiaiL In the former case, the whole 
Pentateuch, as it now is, cannot be considered as the work 
of Moses; in the latter case, the mixture of the Israelites with 
other tribes would appear to have begun very early after 
the Exodus, and to have been carried to a very great extreme. 

In pursuing the summary of events which seem to bear 
upon our present subject, we notice the following facts. 
MoBss sends messengers from Eadesh to the king of Edom, 
for leave to pass through his territories, but that king re- 
fused the permission, and they were not strong enough to 
force a passage. Numbers xx, 14; xzi, 35. 

In the next chapter, we read that the Israelites are defeated 
by Arad, king of the Canaanites. But in the next war which 
they waged they were more successful. The king of Sihon, 
having refused to allow them a free passage through his 
territories, was defeated ; and the result of tbia battle is re- 
markable, for it shows that they already began to occupy 
the land, and to abandon the wandering habits which they 
had practised forty years previously in tiie wildemesa. 

Israel emote him nith the edge of the sword, and poeeessed his 
land &om Amon unto Jabbok, even onto the children of Ammon ; 
for the border of the children of Ammon was strong. And Israel 
took all these cities : and Israel dwelt in all the cities of the 
Amoritea, in Heahbon, and m all the villages thereot . . ■ Thus 
Israel dwelt in the laud of the Amoiites. 
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And Moses seat to spy ont Jaazer, and tbey took the villages 
thereof and drove out the Amoritea that veie there. And they 
tnmed luid "went up hj the way of Bashan ; and Og the king of 
Bashan went out against them, he and all his people, to the batti-: 
at EdreL ... So they smote him and his sona, and all hia people 
until there was none lefb him alive : and they possessed his land. 

We have next in Numbers, from chapter xxii to xxv, the 
narrative of Balak and Balaam: but though the Moabites, 
whose king was Balak, seem disposed to make common cause 
with the Midianites against the Hebrews, yet nothing of a 
hostile nature immediately ensues; for we read in chapter 
XXV, 1—3 ; 

And Israel abode in Shittim, and the people began to commit 
whoredom with the daughters of Moab. And they called the 
people unto the sacrifices of their gods : and the people did eat, and 
bowed down to their gods. And Israel joined himself unto Baal- 
peor : uid the anger of the Lord was kindled against Israel. 

Then we read of Zimri, the Simeonite, who was slain with 
Cozbi, the Midianitiab woman. When these excesses were 
checked, a detachment of a thousand men from each tribe 
defeated the Midianites; and all the adult male captives 
were put to death ; but they spared the females and children, 
for which Moses afterwards censored them, and gave this 
severe command : 

Kow, therefore, kill every male among the Uttle ones, and kill 
every woman that hath known man by lying with him. But all 
the women children, that have not known a man by lying with 
him, keep alive for yontselves. Kdub. xxxi, 17 — 18. 

The reason for sparing alive all the women who were vir- 
gins is, that slavery and concubinage were the lot of those 
young females, whose lives, with that very object, the fuiy 
of the war had spared. 

By this summary, then, we see that the conquest of their 
destined country was gradually effected by the Israelites. _ 
Before the death of Moses they had taken possession of the 
kingdoms of Bashan, Sihon, and portions of the Moabitish 
territories. These were assigned to the tribes of Beuben, 
Qad, and half of the tribe of Manasseh, and were at once 
occupied by them before the death of Moses. It is not neces- 
Bary to detail nil the events which followed. The death of 
21—2 
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Moses 18 generally placed in the year before Christ 1451, and 
in that year, or the following, Joshua led the Israelites over 
the river Jordan. The conquest of the land occupied, it is 
said, twenty-nioe years; hut this is one of those conven- 
tional dates which are adopted for the sake of forming a 
system of chronology. It is difficult to say when the con- 
quest of the Holy Land was complete ; for the various 
natiooa which possessed it were alternately defeated and 
victorious, whilst the Israelites were, in consequence of these 
vicissitudes, sometimes tributary to their enemies, sometimes 
in the receipt of tribute from them. These alternations of 
fortune arose from their neglect of the command of Moses, to 
destroy all the inhabitants of Canaan, and to leave none 
alive. But this command was too hard for human nature to 
obey. The most ruthless band of savages that ever perpe- 
trated the most terrible deeds of blood, would have been 
unequal to the execution of such a sentence. For it was the 
avowed intention of the Israelitish people to occupy, not to 
ravage, the land of Canaan ; and, if all the inhabitants of the 
land hod been destroyed without mercy, the whole of it 
would have returned to a state of nature, and become a dense 
wilderness. Hence we read in the first chapter of Judges 
the following narrative : 

Vewe 21. And the children of Benjamin did not drive out 
the Jebusitea that inhabited Jeraaolem ; but the Jebodtes dwell 
with tlie children of Bonjauun in Jerusalem unto this day. 

Yerse 27. 2f either did Manaaseh drive out the iuhabitauta of 
Beth-sheau and her tonns, noi Taanach and her towns, nor the 
inhabitants of Doi and her towns, nor the inhabitants of Ibleam 
and her towna, nor the inhabitants of Hegiddo and her towns : but 
the Canaanites wonid dwell in that land. 

Vene 29. 2feither did Ephraim drive out the Canaanitea that 
dwelt in Oezer ; but the Cauaanites dwelt in Glezer among them. 

Yeise 30. Neither did Zebnlun drive out the inhabitants of 
Kitron. 

Vene 31. Ifeither did'Asher drive out the inliabitanta of Accho. 

Tetae 33. Ifdther did Naphtali drive out the inhabitants of 



We repeatedly meet with the descendants of the Canaan- 
itish tribes throughout all the histoiy of the Jews. Some 
of the chief officers of the kings both of Judah and Israel, as 
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Uriah the Hittite, belonged to these native races ; and ia I 
Kings ix, 20 — 21, they are described as being very numer- 
oue: 

And all the people that vere lefl of the Amorites, Hittites, 
Perizzttes, Hivltes, and Jebusites, which wera not of the children 
of Israel, their children that wera left after them in the laud, whom 
the ohildren of larael also were not able utterly te deertMy, upon 
those did Solomou levy a tribute of bond-service uuto this day. 

It may reasonably be supposed that the Israelitish host, 
however nnmeroos when they crossed the Jordan, were yet 
not aa numerons as all the inhabitants of CanaAn put toge- 
ther. Even after they had destroyed bo many thousands of 
the natives, the remainder probably still surpasaed them in 
nomber. The Norman Conquest of England is in many 
respects analogous to the occapation of the Holy Land by 
the Israelites. The enmity between the English and Nor- 
mans was intense, and years passed away before their ani- 
mosities were aUayed. Yet the Normans were remarkably 
few when compared with all the inhabitants of England; and 
tbeir occupation of the country was aa complete as that of 
Palestine by the Israelites. We do not find that the Nor- 
mans exterminated, or even tried to exterminate, the English. 
On the contrary, the English have so completely overgrown 
and amalgamated the foreign race, that no difference is now 
observable between the two nations. Their language, also, 
is the Ba;ne, and, what bears more closely upon our argument, 
the present language of England is different from the Norman- 
French on the one band, and the Anglo-Saxon on the other, 
which were spoken by the contending parties at the time of 
the Norman Conquest. 

In the same way, it maybe argued, the language which 
the Israelites brought with them out of Egypt, must have 
come into collision, when they entered Canaaji, with that 
which was spoken by the inhabitants of that country. The 
natural result is evident. A gradual union of the two would 
be effected, which in process of time would produce a third, 
different, but yet not totally different, from both. This has 
always happened in every country where two hostile races 
of people have sunk down into a quiet and peaceful popula- . 
tion. 
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From the date, then, at which we have now arrived, B.C. 
1451, when the Israelites entered CaaaaD, to the time when 
they were carried captive to Babylon, about 600 before 
Christ, nearly nine hundred yeara elapsed. This is a hundred 
years more than have passed since the Norman Conquest to 
the present time. Was, then, the language of Joshua and 
his invading host the same as that afterwards spoken by 
Hezekiah and the other kings who reigned in Israel just ' 
before the Babylonian Captivity ? The question may be 
solved by reference to our own country. During the 800 
years that have passed since the Norman Conquest^ the Eng- 
lish language has changed so much that a book, written in 
English at the time of the Conquest, would be now unintel- 
ligible to a common reader. Indeed, many such books have 
been preserved, and they are unintelligible to ail but scholars. 
Yet England has received no importation of foreigners since 
the Conquest — not even an invading army haj^everremained 
a day amongst us — and the nations, Norman and Saxon, 
began from the first to amalgamate. But in the case of the 
Holy Land all is different. The country was continually 
exposed to the ravages of foreign armies, and a hundred 
years before the last exportation of the Israelites to Babylon, 
colonies of Assyrians, and a rabble of eveiy description, 
began to occupy the lands from which the Israelitisb masters 
had been displaced. Again, in the year B.C. 560, when the 
Israelitisb captives who had been carried to Babylon were all 
dead, leaving behind them the children which, by a law of 
Nature, are bom even to captives and to slaves — when these 
children having reached the age of manhood were allowed 
after years of slavery to return to Paleittine, is it to be sup- 
posed that their language was still the same, after the vicissi- 
tudes through which it had passed ? 

I shall pursue the argument no further, but briefly reca- 
pitulate the facts to which it has led us. 

1. The patriarchs Abraham, Isaac, and Jacob spoke the 
language of the Canaanites, among whom they dwelt, what- 
ever that language may have been. 

2. Jacob, by his residence in Mesopotamia, acquired a 
knowledge of the Chaldaic dialect, which was the principal 
language of all his family, who were bom and educated in 
Mesopotamia. 
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3. Jacob's deaceodants in Egypt lost their Dative tongue, 
and acquired that of the Egyptuos. 

4. The Israelites again underwent a chaoge or modifica- 
tion of their language by admixture with the inhabitants of 
Canaan. 

5. The lapse of 900 years, from the entrance into Canaan 
to the letum from captivity in 536 b.c., efifected another 
change of dialect so decided, that two persons, living, one at 
the beginning, the other at the end of this period, could not 
have understood one another. 

6. In conclusion, and as the consequence of the former 
five propositions, it follows that ^oses must have written 
whatever he wrote, in the Egyptian language, or that what 
he wrote would have been unintelligible to those for whose 
u8e he wrote. So that either the Pentateuch, which we now 
have, is not the original work of Moses, or it is written in 
the Egyptian language — a theory which no writer has yet 
ventured to affirm. 



CHAPTER XXXIV. 

THAT THE CHALDEE LANGUAGE WAS THE RESULT OF A LATE 
QRADUAL CHAKQE, AND FINALLY OF THE BOHAN CONQUEST 
OF JUDEA, AND NOT OF THE BABYLONISH CAPTIVnT. 

The Hebrew Scriptures, as has already been remarked in 
the second chapter of this work, are written mostly in the 
Hebrew, but partly in a different langua^ called ChaZdee ; 
and I propose now to examine this point a little more 
minutely. To determine the nature of this second language, 
called Chaldee, is of the utmost importance to our argument, 
because it is affirmed, but without any evidence of &ct to 
support the affirmation, that the Chaldee was, from the time 
of Ezra to that of Christ, the common language of tbe Jews, 
who had forgotten the old Hebrew laiigiiage during the 
Babylonish Captivity.* 

■ " The language," ujs Dr Ftmr in hii Life (f OhriH, toL i, p. 90, 
"which onr Lord commonly spoke, wu AramEean, and at that period 
Hebrew was oompletoly * dead language, known only to the more educated, 
and only to be acquired by labonr; yet it i> clear tiiatJamuwMaoqiiainted 
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Id the first place it must be observed that the porUoDS of 
the Old Testament written in this Chaldee dialect consist of 
only 283 verses altogether. 

These are: Jeremiah, x, 11; Daniel, ii, 4, to vii, 28 ; Ezra, 
iv, 8, to vii, 27. 

A serious difficulty here immediately presents itself Ezra 
and others afler the Captivity still wrote inHehrew,andiiot 
in Chaldea ; and save the verses above named, all the rest is 
in pure Hebrew. But, if the Israelites during the Babylon- 
ish Captivity had forgotten the old Hebrew language, why 
did not Ezra, who wrote nearly 100 years after the Jews 
had returned from Babylon, write all his books in the old 
Chaldee language, which the people, according to this theoiy, 
could have understood, rather than in the old Hebrew, which 
they had forgotten t Again, if Ezra wrote the books of Chro- 
nicles J or, if they were written after his time, why were 
they also not written in Chaldee ? As regards Daniel and 
Jeremiah, it may be said that, being among those who were 
carried captives to Babylon, they had not forgotten the 
Hebrew, in which language they accordingly wrote their 
books, if indeed they did write them. But this solution 
proves too much, for the Babylonish Captivity was not 
effected at once : it took place at different times, as may be 
seen by the chronological table given in page 50, and those 
who were carried captive the last time, B.c. 588, may — at 
least some of them — have been alive when the decree of 
Gyrus permitted them to letum. But this point would almost 
require a separate treatise. Let us recur at present to the 
consideration of the extraoidinaiy fact that Ezra, who pro- 

with it, for Bome of bia Scriptural qnotationi directly refer to the Hebrew 
OrigiiuJ." 

It ia imponible to speak too Highly of Dr. Firrar m % writer ttnd 
biographei ; bat u regBrdi critical difficulttei he mnat not be taken m An 
authority. It haa long been the foabion to talk of the Aranuean and Syro- 
Chaldean laugnages m having replaced the Hebrew in Poleatine : bat we 
hare no remaina of thope langnagea and cannot correctly judge of them. 
The Hebrew itaelf ia an Aranuean langnage, and there were probably as 
many separate dialecta as there were tribes in Syria and Paleatine, sa there 
were na doubt in the BritlBh Isles in the earliest timeB. Even in the pre- 
■ent day there are two principal branches of the Welsh language, the 
Northern and the Southern, and these egain both diverge into numerous snb- 
ordinate dialects. In the same way almost every county in England has 
its pecaliar words end sounda, and thoee persons who live at the farther 
extiemitiea of the ialand, can hardly understand one another. 
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fessedly wrote books for popalar use, ia said to have employed 
a language which the people, for -whom he wrote them, had 
entirely forgotten. And not only Ezi», but Haggai, Zecha- 
riab, and Malacbi, all of whom wrote after the Captivity, 
are suppoBed to have used a language which their countiy- 
men no longer naderstood. This circumstance did not itiil 
to arrest the attention of Dean Frideaus, and he has, in his 
learned " Connection of the History of the Old and New Tes- 
tament," taken notice of the fact, but not of its inconsistency. 
Following the received opinion, and not appearing to think 
that it was a difficulty, he has given the following account of 
the matter : 

The ooffimDn people, by haviiig so long conveiaed with the Babylo- 
niana, learned their language, sod forgot their own. It happened 
indeed otherwise to the children of Israel in I^Tpt. Tor, although 
they lived there above three times as long as the Babylonish Cap- 
tivity lasted, yet they still preserved the Hebrew language amoog 
them, and brought it back entire with them into Canaan. The 
reason of this was, in 'Egypt they all lived together in the loed of 
Goahen : but on their being carried captive by the Babylonians, 
they were dispersed all over Chaldea and Ae8yria,'and being there 
intermixed with the people of the land, had their converse with 
them, and therefore were forced to learn their laDgnage ; and this 
soon induced a disuse of their own among them ; by which means 
it came to pass, that after their return, the common people, especially 
those of them who had been bred up in that captivity, understood 
not the Holy Scriptures in the Hebrew language, not their posterity 
after them. And, therefore, when Ezra read the law to the people, 
he had several persons standing by him, well skilled in both the 
Chaldee and Hebrew hmguagea, who interpreted to the people in 
Chaldeewhat he first read to them in Hebrew. 

The whole of this author's dissertation on the subject now 
before us is well worthy of the reader's attention, but suffi- 
cient has been quoted for the present to show the nature of 
the explanation which the author means to give of the re- 
markable fact before us. This explanation would, no doubt, 
be admissible, if Ezra had confined himself to reading the 
Scriptures for the benefit of the people, but, as he lurote a 
large quantity of new Scriptures and revised the old ones, 
adding, as is said, many explanatory interpretations of his 
own, it seems prepostorona that he should adopt the lan- 
guage which had been forgotten, and reject that in which 
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alone the people oould understand him, a plaji no less trouble- 
some to himself — for he also had never spoken the Hebrew — 
than pernicious to the best interests of the people. 

But we are told that, notwithstanding this inconsistency, 
it is a fact that Ezra did, out of reverence, perhaps, to the 
old Law, adopt the Hebrew language for his own composi- 
tions, aod that the interpretations of the whole book of the 
Law, which he caused to be read along with the Hebrew 
text, in order that the people might understand him, are 
those very Targums, or Chaldee paraphrases, which are still 
in existence, and have often been published in the Polyglott 
and other editions of the Hebrew Bible. 

This then is the case of those who argue that the Jews 
spoke the Ghaldee language after the Babylonish captivity. 
It remains to see what may be said on the opposite side of 
the question; and I shall endeavour to show, on evidence 
which cannot be gainsaid, that the Jews as a nation did not 
forget the Hebrew tongue in consequence of the Babylomsh 
Captivity, but continued to speak it down to the time of 
the Christian era — or, more correctly speaking, that the 
Hebrew, such as we now have it, was the language spoken 
by the Jews, not before but after the return of that people 
from Babylon. It is not however denied that it was aJso 
very similar to the language spoken before the Captivity, 
but less and less similar the nearer we approach to the time 
of Moses and the Exodus. In ^ort, the language of the 
Israelites, like that of eveiy people upon earth, was a flowing 
and changing stream of words and thoughts, gathering from 
all sides as it went, until the Egyptian which they spoke in 
Egypt became, a thousand years after, the Hebrew ; the last 
form of the language spoken by the Jews before the Romans 
Bubvert«d their commonwealth never to be restored. 

1, In the first place then the use of the Hebrew tongue 
by Jeremiah, Daniel, Ezra, Haggai, Zechariah and Malachi, 
who lived between 606 and 456, during or after the Captivity, 
in a continuous and contemporary series, shows, if these 
books were written by the supposed authors, and at the 
periods of time here assigned to them, that the Hebrew was 
then a living tongue, and the purity of style in their writings 
is not surpassed by that of the books of Moses, Joshua^ or 
Samuel 
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2. The intTodaotioD of 283 verses in the Chaldee dialect 
may be otherwise explained. The siogle verse in Jeremiah, 
X, 11, ifl as follows : 

Thus shall ye say unto them, The gods that have not made the 
heavens aad the earth, even they shall perish ttom the earth, and 
fiom undei these heavens. 

This verse is in what is called the Cbaldee language. I 
imagine it is a quotation from some book in that language, 
and that Jeremiah quoted the original words as more forcible 
than a Hebrew translation of them would be. Dr W. Lowth's 
commentary on this verse is as follows : 

This verse is written in Chaldee, as if the prophet designed to 
pat these words in the mouths of the Jews, wherewith they might 
make a puhlio profession of theii own faith in the true God, 
and be able to answer the heathens that would entice them to 
idolatry. 

The Chaldee verses in Daniel and Kzra may be also satis- 
factorily explained. Let us turn to the first of these in the 
second chapter of Daniel, which begins thus : 

And in the second year of the reign of Nebuchadnezzar, Nebu- 
chadnezzar dreamed dreams, wherewith his spirit was troubled, and 
his sleep brake irom him. Then the king commanded to call the 
magicians, and the astrotogera, and the eoTcereTS, and the Chaldeans, 
for to show the king his dreams. Bo they came and stood before 
the king, and the king said unto them, I have dreamed a dream, 
and my spirit was troubled to know the dream. 

Terse 4 begins : 

Then spake the Chaldeans to the king in Syriac, king, live 
for ever ! tell thy servants the dream, and we will show the 
interpretation. 

These words are in Chaldee or Syriac, as is declared in ihe 
words themselves ; for what is usually called Chaldee is the 
same, possibly with slight dialectic variations, as the Syriac 
which was spoken at Damascus, in Mesopotamia, and among 
many of the nations to the north and east of Palestine. The 
reason why these parts of Daniel, from chapter ii to the end 
of chapter vii, are written in this Syriac or Chaldee language, 
is partly explained by Bishop Newton, as quoted in the 
"Notes to the Bible." 
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HithMo the prophecies of Daniel, thftt is, ftom the ibartli Tsrse 
of the second chapter to this [the sixth] chapter, aie written in 
Chaldee. As they greatly ooncemed the Chaldeans, so they were 
published in that language. But theremaining prophecies are 
written in Hebrew, because they treat altogether of affaira subse- 
quent to the times of the Chaldeans, and relate not at all to them, 
but principally to the Church and people of God- 

I do not dispute this reaaoning, but am content with a 
different explanation, namely, that the Old Testament is a 
compilation from various sources, and that the passa^ before 
us, forming a body of separate facts, and existing in the 
Syrian language, was transferred, in its totality, into the 
book of the Old Testament. 

The passages in Ezra, which are in the Syriac or Chaldee 
tongue, admit of a still more ready explanation. 

And in the days of Axtaxerxee wrote Bishlam, Mithridath, Ta> 
beel, and the rest of their companions, unto Artaxerxes king of 
Persia ; and the writing of the letter was written in the Sytian 
tongue, and interpreted in the Syrian tongue. Behum the chan- 
cellor and Shimshai the aotibe wrote a letter againet Jemsalem to 
Artaxerxes the king in this sort : Then wrote Rehum the chancel- 
lor, and Shimshai the scribe, and the rest of their companions ; 
the Dinaites, the Apharsathchitns, the Taipelitos, the Aphaisites, 
the Aichevites, the Babylonians, the Susanchites, the Dehavltes, 
and the Elamites, and the rest of the nations whom the great and 
noble Asnapper brought over, and set in the citiee of Samaria, and 
the rest that are on this side the river, and at such a time. This 
is the copy of the letter that they sent unto him, even unto Artax- 
erxes the king ; Thy servants the men on this side the river, and 
at such a time. Be it known unto the king, that the Jews which 
came up irom thee to ns are come unto Jerusalem, &c. Ezra iv, 7. 

This is the beginning of what is termed the Chaldee por- 
tion of the book of Ezra, and it extends to the 27th verse of 
the seventh chapter. 

But here also, as in Daniel, the nxtraet of itself says that 
it is in the Syrian tongue, and neither iu Daniel nor Ezra is 
any menUon made of any distinct Chaldee language at all. 
But it is easy to be perceived why this portion of Ezra is not 
in Hebrew. The whole of it consists of authentic docu- 
ments, the first of which is the letter of Rehum and the 
others above-mentioned. Is it remarkable that their letter 
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to the Feraiao king should be written in the Syriac language, 
vhich, (whether tiie same as the Chaldee or not) they all 
certainly were familiar with ? On the contrary, it would 
be most remarkable if their letter had been written in any 
other language, seeing that they were the colonists placed in 
Samaria when that city was taken; as has been mentioned 
already in page 285 of this work. That the king of 
Persia might understand it, we find that it was not only 
written in the Syrian but also accompanied by a translation 
in the Syrian language, i. e., as all agree, from the Syrian 
tongue into the Persian. It is evident that the Persian 
translation could be of no use to Jews, bat the Syrian 
original has been preserved, and it surely would be unreason- 
able to expect that it should be written in Hebrew, or, in- 
deed, in any other language than the Syrian. 

The question then is reduced into a very narrow com- 
pass. Did Daniel, Ezra, Jeremiah, Haggai, Zechariah, and 
Malachi write 283 verses only in the language which the 
Jews could understand, and deliver all the mass of their 
writings in a dead language, whilst on the other hand their 
Syrian neighbours and enemies wrote in the language of 
the Jews, or did these Jewish writers compose their writings 
in their own langutige, leaving the letters which their 
Syrian enemies wrote against them, to tell their own stoiy 
in the Syrian tongue I The question may, it would seem, 
be answered with Uttle or no hesitation. 

But what was the nature of the Syrian or Chaldee 
dialect i To answer this question we must consider who 
were the Syrians, by whom it was spoken. Now it is well 
known that the kingdom of Syria has always been the 
territory bounding Israel on the north and north-east, and 
itself bounded on the west by the Meditentmean Sea, and 
on the east by the desert, into which however it stretches 
much farther than the corresponding eastern frontier of the 
Isiselites. The kings of Syria were often in arms against 
the kingdom of Israel, after its separation from Judah. 
Even before that time wc read of their kings fighting against 
king David, but with small hopes of success whilst the 
twelve tribes were united under one king : for 

Darid slew of the Syrians two and twen^ thousand men. Then 
Darid put garrisoOB in Syria of Damaaciu, and the Syrians became 
servants to Darid and brought gifts. II SauusL) viii, 6, 6. 
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The names of Benhadad aad Hazael, kings of Syria, are 
well known to the readers of Jewish history : for the nation 
was powerful among the small states of that age and coun- 
try, until it wan destroyed by the kings of Assyria, who, 
as it ia recorded in II Kings, xvi, 9, " went up against 
Damascus, and took it, and carried the people of it captive 
to Kir, and slew Rezio." 

Tbe king of Assyria, who destroyed the kingdom of 
Syria, was Tiglath-pileser, to whom Abaz king of Judah, as 
hefore related, about the year 74t2 before Christ, sent 
messengers, — saying, " I am thy servant and thy son : come 
up and save me out of the hand of the king of Syria, and 
out of the hand of the king of Israel, which rise up against 
me." 

It was an unlucky request of Ahaz : it would have been 
wiser to make peace with the petty kings who molested 
him, than to call in the aid of the gigantic power which 
was at this very time extending its limits over all Axia. 
But sovereigns, in their wars, have no care but to extricate 
themselves from their immediate distress or to gain the 
object of tiieir immediate pursuit. Tiglath-pileser came 
with speed, and destroyed "Rezin king of Syria ; two years 
afterwards he began to cut Israel short, and to carry away 
its people for slaves : but like his precursor Polyphemus, he 
granted his &iend the king of Judah a respite, and devoured 
him the last of the three. 

From this time Syria continued to be part of the Assyrian 
empire, and afterwards passed with the other provinces into 
the hands of the Median and Persian monarchs. 

It might then seem remarkable, that there should he a 
confusion between the Chaldee and the Syrian languages ; 
for Chaldfea and Syria were certainly not exactly tbe same 
country, though the later kingdom of Syria contained part 
of Chaldsea if not all of it, within its frontiers. The first 
instance of confusion between these two countries occurs in 
Judges, iii, 8 : 

liierefore the an|;;eT of tbe Lord was hot againat Israel, and he 
Bold them into the hand of Cbaahan-Bisathaim king of Meeopotamia; 
and the children of iBiael served Chuahan-Binathaim eight jeais. 

The word Mesopotamia seems inappropriate here, as a 
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translation of the Hebrew word Aramnaharavm ; in the 
Septua^t versioQ it is rendered lufSat wtrAfiuv Syria of 
the rivera. Our traa^lafcors have apparently followed the 
Latin Vulgate "regis MesopotamiEe," but the name Meso- 
potamia is a Greek word, and Alexander was the first 
Qreek who explored thoss couutries, several hundred years 
after the time of Chunhan-Risatbaim. 

The language spoken by the Syrians and the Assyrians 
was almost if not wholly the same, for when " Sennacherib 
king of Assyria came up against all the fenced cities of Judah 
. and took them," II Kings, xviii, 13, he sent a detachment 
of his army to besiege Jerusalem, and when Babshakeh 
spoke to the soldiers who wore manning the walls in 
Hebrew, so that all might understand him, Eliakim the son 
of Hilkiah, and Shebna, and Joab, fearful lest their soldiers 
might be tempted by fear or promises to submit, said unto 
Babshakeh, "Speak, I pray thee to thy servants in the Syrian 
language, for we understand it : and talk not with us in the 
Jews' language in the ears of the people that are oa the 
wall" 

Dean Frideaux also, "Connection of the History of the 
Old and New Testament" (!i, 497), speaking of the Chaldee 
in which the Jewish paraphrases of the Old Testament were 
written, says that this " language was anciently used through 
all Assyria, Babylonia, Mesopotamia, Syria, and Palestine ; 
and is still the language of the churches of the Nestorian 
and Maronite Christians in those eastern parts, in tbe same 
manner as the Latin is the language of the Popish churches 
here in the west" 

Thus then we obtain the following fact : that the Syrian 
language spoken by the tribes and various people on the 
north-east of Palestine as far as Babylon, was in existence 
long before the captivity of the Jews ; that it continued to 
exist after the return of tbe Jews, and throughout the whole 
of its duration it was different from the language of the 
Jews : that it was the language afterwards called Chaldee, 
and still spoken by the aliens placed in the Holy Land after 
the Captivity ; that the Jewish writers have written 283 
verses in this language, consisting almost entirely of matters 
concerning foreigners alone, and especially of documents, 
letters and papers, which could not have been originally 
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written in Hebrev, and that these same vritera have never- 
theleas written the greater part of their books in the Hebrew 
language. Do not these &cts amount to a demonstration 
that the Jews still spoke Hebrew after the Babylonish Cap- 
tivity, notwitbstandiag all the suppositions and hypotheses 
which writers^ having a theory to TmLintain, have advanced 
to the contrary ? 



CHAPTER XXXV, 

TEAT THE CHALDBE FAItAFHRASES CALLED TABOnUS, TOOE- 
THEB WITH THE TOWEL-POINTS AND ACCENTS ARE LATEB 
THAN THE TDtE OF CHBIST. 

But it has been stud that there are still in existence the 
Targums or Chaldee paraphrases which were read at the 
same time with the Hebrew text, that the people who had 
forgotten the Hebrew, might understand the meaning of 
their sacred books. This assertion may be met with evi- 
dence still more conclusive than the former. 

Although a greater antiquity is assigned by some, yet 
the oldest Targum that has come down to us is thought by 
Professor Eichhom to have been written in the second 
century of the Christian era. It is clear, then, that none of 
these Targums could have been read, concurrently with the 
Hebrew Text, 500 years before they were written. No 
mention is made of them by Jerome, who lived in the fourth 
century after Christ, or by any other of the Christian Fathers 
of the Church, Most of them are loose paraphrases, which 
convey an imperfect idea of the original, and contain tales 
taken out of fjie Talmud, a well known collection of legends 
and marvels, written hundreds of years after the date of 
the Hebrew Canon. 

The Targums were certainly written many years after the 
destruction of Jerusalem, when the Israelites, expelled from 
their coontiy, had forgotten the Hebrew language, bat still 
managed to maintain the appearance of a school of learning 
among the iohahitanta of Syria and Babylonia, where they 
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vere principally scattered, and where they naturally forgot 
the Hebrew and learnt the Chaldee or Syriac language 
spoken in those countries. We shall see that the same 
inference may he obtained with equal clearness Irom the 
C6Be of the vowel-points which are next to be considered. 

Th& following is a list of the Targums which now remain, 
together with the names of their supposed writers : 

1. That of Onkeloa, on the five books of Moses. 2. That of 
Jonathan Ben TTzziel on the prophets, that is, on Joshua, Judges, 
the two books of Samael, the two books of Ku^ lasiab, Jereiniah, 
Ezekial, and the twelve minoi prophets. 3. That on the Law 
which is asciibed to Jonathan Ben UzzieL 4. The Jerusalem 
Taigum an the Law. 5. The Targum on the five leaser books 
called the MegiUoth, i.e., £uth, Esther, Ecclesiastes, The Song of 
Solomon, and the Lamentations of Jeremiah. 6, The second Tar- 
gum on Esther; 7. The Taigom of Joseph the one-eyed on the 
book of Job, the Fsslms, and the PtoTerbs ; and 8. The Taigum on 
the fiist and second books of Chronicles. 

All these Targums are now almost universally admitted to 
have been written long after the time of Christ, even the 
first, to which, from its similarity of style to the Chaldee 
verses found in the Bible, an earlier date had been assigned. 
In the mature slate of an alphabetic language, such aa 
DOW exists in every civilized part of the world, except 
Cbina and the countries immediately adjoining it, we find 
two classes of written characters, grammatically designated 
as vowels and consonants. Vowels are generally defined to 
he such letters as can be sounded by themselves, whereas 
consonants can only be sounded with the help of vowels. 
Notwithstanding this apparent superiority of vowels over 
consonants, yet there can be no doubt that eoasonauta have 
preceded vowels, in the first formation of every language, 
and for good reasons. The vowels, generally considered to 
be five in number, express sounds which hardly can be called 
articulate, but are rather similar to the utterances of irra- 
tional animals : they are, in fact, a mere expiration of the 
breath, modified by the various shape of the lips and tongue. 
The consonants, however, b, k, 1, m, &c., though requiring 
the aid of a vowel sound, give that wonderful distinctness 
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and variety to human language, whicli forms the predomi- 
nant advantage of our speciea over the brute creation. 

In illustrating the gradual progrese of the Uteraiy art 
from the first rudiments to the present perfection of alpha- 
betic vriting, which willformthesubject of afuture chapter 
I have placed the Hebrew as the first approach to a phonetic 
system, in distinction to the older ideagraphic modes. That 
it is properly placed in this intermediate position arises 
from that peculiarity of formation which gave to it con- 
sonants but not vowels. It ia true that the Hebrew now no 
longer retains this singularity, for the vowel-points, as they 
are termed, render it capable of expressing every vowel 
sound as perfectly as any modem language. This however, 
according to the best authorities, was not at first the case. 

Originally [says FrofesBor Stuart, Heb. Or. p. 17] the Hebrew 
alphabet cousiated only of consonants. Soma learned men hare 
maintained the contrary, and averred that al^h, vav, and yod wore 
originally designed to be vowtls. But the fact, that these letters 
constitate eseential parts of the irUiieral roots in Hebrew, and that 
they are sasc«ptible of forming syllables by union with every sort 
of vowel sound, proves, beyond all reasonable doubt, that they are 



That a laugosge should possess no characters to designate 
Towel-aounds would certainly, at first sight, seem to present 
a great impediment to its free use ; but this difficulty was 
little felt by the Hebrews themselves, who learnt to speak 
their language whilst they were children, for probably very 
few persons, from the scarcity of books in those days, learnt 
to read and write at all. Even foreigners, learning the lan- 
guage mostly by the ear, would care very little in what 
manner the words were expressed on paper; and native 
Hebrews, who began to learn the art of reading, would 
easily supply the vowel-sounds from their former perfect 
knowledge of the language. An illustration of this may be 
drawn from the English tongue, in which the vowel sounds 
are, indeed, expressed by certain characters, but so loosely, 
that in some cases the latter serve rather to mislead than to 
guide, and to a foreigner are often the source of error. Thus 
the words side, give, and river furnish different modes of pro- 
nouncing the letter i, and a foreigner would probably find it 
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not more difficult to proaouBce those words, if they were 
written without any vowels at all, thus sd, gv, rvr. 

The account which Profeasor Lee gives of the introduction 
of the vowel-points into the Hehrew, is supported by the 
opinion of most philologists who have written on this sub- 
ject. In hifi Hebrew grammarj Art. 39, page 16, he writes 
thus : 

When the Hebrew and Syiiac tongues were vemactdai, the 
voveb would only be wanted in words which would otherwise be 
ambignona ; and we find in the old Syriac Egtrangelo manuscripta, 
that these vowel marks are mostly added, when this would be the 
case. Thus a participle present has almost invariably a point placed ' 
over the first radical letter, directing the fint consonant to be pro- 
nounoed with an o ; the preterite, in like manner, hae a sin^e point 
under one of its radicals, mostly the second, directing that conso- 
nant to be pronounced with an a. The same is observed in other 
words, which have the same consonants with each other, but which 
ought to be pronounced with different vowels. ■ This is sufficient, 
even now, to guard against any ambiguity which might arise in 
reading the Syriac text. In most of the Arabic manusGripts, if we 
except the Eonm, a few vowels only are added for a similar purpose : 
which has also been done by some of the beat editors of Arabic 
books in modem timea. In these cases, no one will object, that 
every dangerof ambiguity is sufficiently removed; and it may hence 
be inferred, that a similar practice would be quite sufficient, so 
long ae the Hebrew language continued to be generally spoken. 
When, however, it became a dead language, and the Jews, dispersed 
OS they were, into difTereut nations of the earth, would naturally 
forget the true pronunciation of the sacred text, no less than its 
meaning in many important passagee, it became almost neceesary 
that every word should be fully pointed, so as to leave no doubt on 
the mind of the reader, as far, at least, as such a system of punctua- 
tion would go. For this purpose, additional vowel-marks were 
added, and some new ones invented. To which also a system of 
accents eeems to have been added, which, taken in the aggregate, 
composes the system of Hebrew orthography as we now have it 
At what exact period this began to take place, it is impossible to 
say ; there is, however, good reason for believing, that it must have 
been after the time of Jerome, as he makes no mention whatever of 
it That it was completed latOT than the twelfth century is scarcely 
possible, as the names of most of the vowels and accents are found 
in the Kabbins of that period. The school of Tiberius, and about 
22—2 
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the period A.I). 500, has gBnraally been fixed apoit ea the pkce and 
time of theii invention ; and it is not impiobable that ibxj were 
there and then fiM partially introdnced, and aflerwatds augmented 
to the nombei which we now have. 

As these remarka of FrofesBor Lee bear with great force 
on an inference which wiU presently be drawn from them, 
it will be desirable first to confirm them by adducing the 
testimony of Professor Stuart, in whose Hebrew grammar, 
page 17, we find the following: 

When the diacritical aigna, which diatingaiah the later alphabet 
and incteaae the nnmber of letters, together with all the Towel-pointe 
'and accents, were fiist introduced, no hiatorical docomenta eatislac- 
torily show. But it is now generally agreed, that the introdaction 
woB a gradual one ; and that, however early some few paitionlai 
tbinga in the general system may have been commenced, yet the 
whole system of diacritical signs, vowel pointa, and accents, was not 
completed, eo as to exist in ita present form, un^ werai cenivrics 
after the bifi-Ut of Ckrid; pretty certainly not imlU after the fifth cm- 
tury. In regard to reading MSS. destitute of all this system of 
helps, there is no serious difficulty, at least none to any one who 
well understands the language. The same thing is habitually done 
at the present day, by the Arabians, the Persians, and the Syrians, 
in their respective tongues : and in Hebrew by the Jewish Babbis 
and all the learned in the Shemitish langoages. 

Thus, then, it appears, from the coacurreut evidence of 
these two learned Hebrew scholars, that the language of the 
Israelitish people neither had nor required characters to 
denote the vowel sounds, whilst it continued to be a verna- 
cular or living language ; but that^ when the Hebrew was no 
longer a spoken or living language, the vowel-points were 
introduced for the sake of guiding the pronunciation. But 
the introdnction of these points did not take place until 
aller the Christian era. It certainly follows, as a necessary 
deduction from these premises, that the Hebrew languaj^ 
was a living language at the beginning of the Christian era, 
and if we turn to the New Testament, we shall find, not by 
supposition or mere inference, but by the strong evidence of 
facts, that such undoubtedly was the case. This point is of 
sufficient importance to form the subject of a new chapter. 
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CHAPTER XXXVI. 

TSAT THE JEWISH NATION SPOKE HEBREW AS LATE AS THE 
TUCB of CHEIST — PBOVED FEOM the new TESTAMENT. 

It is much to be regretted for many reasons, and those not 
merely literary.tbat our knowledge of the Jewish history in 
the time of Christ is extremely scanty and imperfect. The 
reduction of almost all the known world into one immense 
empire under the Romans checked that free growth of the 
intellect which is sure to arise in smaller states, where insti- 
tutions of freedom have been formed. A large empire is 
liable to stagnate, as an unwieldy animal, whatever may be 
its species, is unable to move with that agility which more 
limited dimensions would allow. The most brilliant actions 
of our race have sprung from the clash of contending prin- 
ciples, and the exertions which competing interests create. 
But those who govern large empires love repose rather than 
competition — they restrain enterprise, and sometimes dignify 
languor with the name of order — aoHtudmem faeiurU, 
pacem appdUmt. From the moment that the Bomaa 
emperors had firmly fixed themselves in their despotic seatfi, 
manly sentiment began to disappear from the earth, and for 
five hundred years hardly a writer arose whose works can 
be put in competition with those which the golden age of 
Greece and Rome produced. The Jews at this time were 
certainly not behind the rest of the world in a desire to 
maintain their nationality and freedom. They were the 
same turbulent people as ever, and by no means submitted 
readily to the Roman domination. 

The Jewish nation were bigoted beyond our experience of 
any other people ; and they showed this bigotry most from 
the time they came into contact with Europe under Alex- 
ander the Great down to the very day when their city vag 
taken and their nationality destroyed by the arms of the 
Roman Titus. " Keithei' the violence of Antiochus," says 
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Qibboo(u,113),quoting&omCicen>(pro Flacco, c.28), "nor 
(he arts of Herod, nor the example of the circumjacent 
nations, could ever persuade the Jews to asEOciate with the 
institutions of Moses the elegant mythology of the Greeks." 
If their subjection hod been deferred a few years later, so 
that Joaephus, the only Jewish writer who came into close 
contact with the literature of the West, might have signal- 
ised his talents in the service of hia own country and in his 
own language, we should not have had to lament the want 
of Hebrew hooks, which now drives as to the New Testament 
for all OUT information concerning the language of the Jews 
at this period of their commonwealth. 

It has been already observed that some writers have 
referred the oldest of the Targums to the earliest period of 
the Christian era. But this opinion is rejected by others, 
and it is not safe to build upon a basis of doubtful stability. 
We are therefore obliged to recur to tbe New Testament for 
whatever indications it may furnish that the Jews still spoke 
the language in which the books of the Old Testament were 
composed, nnd which was as much entitled to be called the 
Hebrew then, as it was in the days of David, Daniel, or 
Malachi 

In making these observations I claim due allowance for 
the changes which lapse of time, even without eztomal 
causes, will invariably produce in the most stable language 
that ever has been spoken. But this allowance may be con- 
ceded without prejudice to either side of the question: far 
those who entertain a different view of the matter argue 
that the change of language from Hebrew to Cbaldee was 
effected, comparatively speaking, instantaneously, in conse- 
quence of that great national calamity, tbe Babylonish 
Captivity. Let us then see what evidence the New Testa- 
ment will yield to clear up this disputed part of history. 

1. Hebrew is expressly mentioned in the New Testament 
as being still the language of the people, as is evident from 
the following texts : 

John v, 2. JSov there is at Jemsalem bf the aheep-market, a 
pool, which is called tn the Hebrew tongm Bethesda, having five 
porches. 

JoHK xiz, 17. And he, bearing his cross, went forth into a 
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place called the place of a eknll, vhich b called m the Bibrew 
Grolgotho. 

If the Hebrew tongue had hecome obsolete, why did the 
writer of this gospel explain the names of these places in 
that language ? It is not customary with those who write 
books for popular use in England to explain tbreign or other 
names by adding their meaning in the Anglo-Saxon language, 
which was spoken 800 years ago, but in the English lan- 
guage, which is still spoken in England. 

The inference which these texts fumiah is confirmed by 
the inscription placed over the cross. This is mentioned by 
all the four evangelists ; but only Luke and John tell us the 
languages in which it was written: 

LuKB xxiii, 38. And a sapeiacription also was written over him 
in letters of Greek, and Latin, and HArem, This is the Kinq of 

THE JkWS. 

John xix, 19. And Pilate wrote a title, and put it on the cross. 
And the writing was Jesus of If azahbtb tbb Eiko of tbs Jsvb. 
This tide then read many of the Jews ; for the place where Jesua 
was crucified was nigh bi the city : and it was written in Eebrew, 
and Greek, and Latin. 

It may be asked, with reason, why the title should be 
written in three langui^es t The answer is ready: it was 
inscribed in Latin, because Pilate, who was-a'Boinan, his 
court, and his guards spoke Latin, the language of the 
government ; in Greek, which was the language of literature, 
of the better classes, and perhaps of a Idrge part of the 
Itoman army; and in Hebrew, beoiuse that was the language 
of the natives. No other explanation is admissible: for it is 
absurd to suppose that an inscription, which it was of course 
intended that all should read and understand, would be 
written in an obsolete dialect, which would be intelligible to 
no one but the priests. In fact we find that it was not 
written in an obsolete language, for it is said that "this 
title read many of the Jews," and there can be no doubt 
that they understood it with as much ease as the citizens 
understuid the proclamations which are sometimes fixfld by 
the agents of the government upon the walls of the Maudon- 
hoDse in London. 
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Nor is there wanting proof that Jlebiew was still spoken 
at Jerusalem thirty years after the crucifixioB of oar Lord. 
In the tventy<fir&t chapter of the Acts H ia related that St 
Paul -waa saved from death at the hands of a mob at Jerusa^ 
lem, by the intervention of the chief captabj. He was 
rescued, it appears, by main force, and was ordered to be 
taken into the castle for safety. We then read what fol- 
lows: 

And as Paul vaa to be led into the Castle, he said tmto ttie Chief 
Captain, " May I epeak auto thee ]" Who said, " Canst thoa speak 
Greek] Art not thou that JE^yptian, which before these days 
madest an upioar, and leddest out unto the wilderness four thousa^ 
men that were murderers V But Paul said, " I am a man whicJ 
am a Jew of Tarsus, a city iu Cilicia, a citizen of no mean city : ana 
I beseech thee, suffer me to speak unto the people." And when heV 
had given him Ucense, Paul stood on the stairs, and beckoned with ) 
the hand unto the people. And when there was mode a great 
Silence, he spake unto them in &e Hebrew tongue, saying, " Men, 
brethien, and Others, &a. . . ." 

We have here the statement that St Paul made a speech to 
an assembled multitude at Jerusalem in the Hebrew lan- 
guage. This could hardly have been the case if the people 
to whom he spoke could not understand the language which 
be used ; and it would seem, also, that St Paul was expected 
to speak in Hebrew, or at all events in some language not 
ftrtni l'aT to the chief captain : for, when he naturally asked 
permission to speak to this Boman military officer, who bad 
rescued him, he is asked whether he can speak Greek. The 
chief captain was probably himself a Greek (for there were 
many both officers and private men of that nation in the 
Roman army), and would naturally wish to know whether be 
could converse with St Paul in a language which both of 
them understood ; and if Paul used the Greek language when 
he asked permission to address the chief captain himself in 
his own (^feoce, that officer would naturally be surprised to 
hear what he had so little expected. Whatever explanation 
may be given of these details, it is evident that St Paul 
could speak in Greek to the chief captain, in Hebrew to the 
multitude, and that they could readily understsiid him. 
In the next place Hebrew words are found in the Mew 
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Testament. Tho following ore exunples of worda and Ben- 
beoces used by Christ and others in the couise-of thcar daily 
and familiar conversation: 

Mabe iii, 17. And James tim son of Zetiedw, and John the 
brother of James ; and lie Bumamed them Boan&rgei, which is, The 
sons of thnndet. 

" This word," says Dr Wbitby, " is compoaoded of two 
Hebrew words explained in the text," If so, the Hebrew 
langUB^ mnst still have been the language of the inhabit- 
ants of Judsea. 

Matthew xxi, 9. And the multitudes that went before, and 
that followed, oried saTing, " Hoxmna to the son of David : blessed 
is he that cometh in the name of the Lord : Hoaaona in the 



" The word Hosanna," says Bishop Pearce, " is an abbre- 
viation of two Hebrew words which signify ' save now :' 
they are found at Psalm oxviii, 25, and were a customary 
acclamation of the common people on solemn occasions." 

Mark xiv, 36. And he said, " Abba, Father, all thingi are 
poesible unto thee ; take away this ciqi from me : neverthelea not 
what I will, but what thoa wilt." 

"Abba is the Chaldee for father," saya Dr Lightfootin 
the note on this verse, la the commentary on the Bible. 
But is it not the Hebrew, also, for the same word ? Abba 
is pjaifily tho Oreek fonn of the Hebrew ab, which denotes 
jKther. 

Mask t, 41. And he took the damsel by the hand, and said 
unto her, Talttha cumt, which is, being interpreted, " Damsel, I say 
unto thee, arise." 

Aots i, 19. Insomoch as that field is called in their proper 
tongue Aceldama. 

These words, TaMtha cv/mi, and Aceldama, are also 
Hebrew, with little dialectic variation the same as they 
would have been if they occurred in the Pentateuch or the 
books of Joshua and Judges. 

Jobs i, 41. He finrt findeth his own toother Simon, and uuth 
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unto bim, " We have found the Messias," which ia, being inter- 
preted, the Chriet 

John i, 42. And he brought him to Jesus, And Then Jeans be- 
held him, he Baid"Thou art Simon the son of Jena; thouabalt be 
called Cephas," which is by interpretation, a stone. 

Mask iii, 23. And the scribes, which came down liom Jerusa- 
lem, said, " He hath Beelzebab, and by the piince of the devils 
casteth he out devils." 

Compare with this the following verae, from the gospel of 
St Matthew: 

Matthew xii, 24. But when the Pharisees heard it, they said, 
" This fellow doth not cast out deTils, but by Beelz^mb the prince 

of the deTils." 

For an explanation of the name of Beelzebub, we are 
referred to the notes in the Commentary on II Kings i. 1 — 2, 
where the name Baal-zebub occurs. The text of that passa^ 
runa thus: 

Then Moab lebelled against Israel after the death of Abab. And 
Ahaziah fell down through a lattice in his upper chamber that was 
in Samaria, and was sick : and he eent measengeis, and said onto 
them, " Go, enquire of Baal-zebub the god of Ekron, whether I shall 
recover of this disease." 

The note to this passage tells us that 

The word Baal-zebub signifies the " god of Su^JUtrnt how this 
idol come to obtain that name, it is not so eaeyfmatter to diBO?yer. 
Several are of opinion that this god was called Baal-semin, the Loixi- 
of Heaven, but that the Jews, by way of contempt, gave it the 
name of Baal-zebub, or the lord of a fiy, a god tliat was nothing 
worth, &c." 

The opinion is puerile, and the commentator who quotes 
it, Dr Stackhouse, afterwards more reasonably suggests that 
the name nmy have been given to the deity who protected 
the people from the flies, vhich molest the Asiatics bm much 
as the mosquitoes in the West Indies. 

Bat whatever may have been the origin of the word, it 
Appears to have he«i a Hebrew name, in use before the 
Babylonish captivity, and atill in use in the time of CbriBt 
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JoBM i, 38. Tlieu Jastis tamed, and saw them fbllowing, and 
saith nnto them, " What seek ^e f They eaid unto him, " Rabbi 
(which is to say, being inteipreted, Master) where dwellest thou f 

JoHiT XI, 16. Jesns saith unto her " Mary." She turned herself 
and saith unto him, " Rabboni," which la to say Master. 

I copy the fotlowing note on this verse from Dr Car- 
penter's Apostolical ECarmony of the GK>spel8, p. 194, Sdoood 
edition, 8vo, Lond. 1838. 

Babboni My teacher (f>r Master). The received tezthas'PojS^M, 
which is the Syro-Chaldaic form of the pnie Hebrew 'Paffffi, My 
Teacher, (or Miaster). The most approTed reading is 'Fo/S/Swm, 
which tepieeente the Galil^ean pronunciation of 'PaB0Bu. The 
Babbinical writings say that BtUiboni is more dignified than Habbi, 
and this tlian Rai, which mmply signifies Master or Teacher. Sea 
Schleusner. 

Matthbw xxvii, 46. And about the ninth hour Jesos cried 
with a lond Toice, saying, " Eli, Eli, lama sabaeHumi t' that is to 
say, My God, my God, why hast thou forsaken me 1 Some of them 
that stood there, when they heard that, said, " This man calleth 
fbrEliaa." 

The accouot is very similar in the gospel according to St 
Mark; 

Mabk zv, 31, And at the ninth hour Jesus cried with a lond 
Toice, eaying " Elin, Eld, lama s^Kichihani f which is, being in- 
terpreted, My Ood, my God, why hast thou forsaken met And 
some of them that stood by, when they heard it, said, " B^old, he 
calleth Elias." 

Let us hear Dr Lightfoot's interpretation of these texts : 

St Matthew gives the woids Hi, Mi, in the Hebrew, exactly the 
same as tiiey occur at Ps. zxii, 1, St Mark gives them according 
to the Syro-Chaldaic dialect ; which was in common use at the time 
of our Saviour. 

From which it appears that the Syro-Chaldaic dialect, as 
Br Lightfoot terms it, was remarkably similar to the Hebrew 
if it differed from it no more than by the addition of the 
letter o to tiie sentence " Eli, Eli, lama aabachthani." But 
the truth is, we know nothing of the Syro-Chaldaic dialect. 
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or of Bsy other dialect than the Helwew, aa spoken at Jem- 
Balem about the period of time when oar Savionr yna cruci- 
fied. It is more-reasonable to suppose that Eloi and Eli are 
merely the forma by which two different translatoro have 
rendered the same word from Hebrew into Greek ; and this 
auppoaition is strengtheoed by the usage of many modem 
Greeks, who pronounce Mi and Ehi in the same manner, 
AUee. It is also to be remembered that the quotations from 
the Old Testament are invariable copied in the New Testa- 
ment from the Greek Septuagint, and in no instance trans- 
lated afresh from the Hebrew. This alone renders nugatory 
oil attempts to distinguish the Hebrew from the so-called 
Syro-Cbaldaic in tracing the origin of these quotations. As 
regards the words Eli and Eloi, a dilemma is unavoidable : 
the word, as it occurs in the Psalm of David, is Eli : does 
Dr Lightfoot imply that Christ altered the word into an- 
other and a more corrupt dialect 1 He could not have used 
both forms : which then did he use ? If "Eloi, why has St 
Matthew put Eli into his mouth ? if however Eli is the word 
which he ejaculated, why has he been made to use the other 
fonn Eloi in the gospel according to St Mark t No other 
solution seems so reasonable as to ascribe the discrepancy to 
the peculiarities of different translators. 

It is necessary however to notice another observation 
which has been made on these toxts, resting on no better 
foundation than the former. Some of those who stood by 
thought that Christ called for Elias. Tliia, according to the 
views of some commentators, is supposed to prove that the 
Hebrew was no longer spoken in Jerusalem at this time ; 
for otherwise, say they, everybody who stood by would 
have understood the meaning of his words. This however 
would not necessarily be the case ; for a man in the last 
agonies of death would not be likely to speak with suiBcient 
distinctness to make his words intelligible, particularly to 
the lower classes, who alone are in the habit of attending on 
such occasions. Nor is it likely that a quotation from the 
Psalms.would be very intoUigible to an ignorant multitude 
who knew little about the Bible in general, and perhaps 
nothing at all about the Psalms of David. The immense 
labour of writing out hooks with the pen in those days 
leaves UB UtUfi ground for believing that the copies of the 
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Hebrew Bible were then either numerotis or extensively 
drcukted. 

3. The proper namea of persons '(md places also which 
occur in the New Testament are of the same character aa 
those which occur in the Old. Thus we have Zechariah the 
&ther of John, Joseph the reputed father of Clirist, Simeon 
and Anna, who received Christ, when he was presented in 
the temple, Jonah, Barabbas, Bar-Jona, Bar-timeeus (with a 
Latin termination), Zebedee, Eli, occurring in oue genealogy 
as the grandfather of Christ, and Jacob who occurs in the 
other genealogy: whilst the name of Jesns himself is only 
a Greek form of Joshua, and is therefore identical with 
that of the great captain who lived fifteen hundred years 
before. 

Again, we have names of places in the purest Hebrew, 
although we should always remember that they come to us 
through the medium of a Greek translation. Such are Qol- 
gotha, Bethesda, Bethsaida, Bethlehem, and many others 
compounded of that remarkable word Beth, describing the 
idea of house, locality or residence, which is as characteristic of 
the Hebrew nation, as the dune marks the Celts all over the 
west of Europe, as the ville denotes a Norman origin, and as 
ham, bourne, atead and ivich denote Anglo>Saxon etymolc^ 
throughont the whole of England. 

The names of places would not, it is true, furnish so strong 
an argument in every case, because the same name may 
remain in use for many centuries, provided that the same 
race of people inhabit the spot which bears it. It is, indeed, 
said that the whole of Palestine underwent a more violent 
change of masterii than countries in general are fated to 
undergo. If so, the names would have been changed, as has 
happened in other similar cases. But the names in the Old 
Testament and in the New belong to the same language, 
which must therefore have been the same from the period of 
the Babylonish captivity down to the beginning of the 
Christian era. 

i. Lastly, Christ himself reads from the book of the Old 
Testament, as appears from the gospel according to St Luke, 
iv, 16—17: 

And ha cama to Kazuetli, where ha had been bronght up : and aa 
his custom «a% he went into thaii synagogae on the sabbath day, 
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uid stood up for to rsftd. And tlieie was dellTared onto him tbo 
book of the prophet Esaiiis. And whsn be had opened the book, 
he found the place where it was written, The Spirit of the Lord is 
upon me, because he hath anointed me to preach the goepel to the 
poor, &0. 

Some of the commentators say that it was customary id 
Judea to read the original text of the Hebrew Bible verse by 
verse, alternately with the Targum or Cbaldee paraphrase. If 
this was the case, why is no mention made of it in the pas- 
sage before us t No notice whatever is taken of snch a 
remarkable custom, and who was there that would assist a 
reformer like Jesus in interpreting what he read ? There 
was evidently no such custom, or the writers of the four 
gospels would have related it. It is unlikely that the scribes 
and Pharisees would have let slip such fevourable opporta- 
nities to "entangle him in bis talk." 

But we have not the slightest indication of any discussion 
having arisen with regard to the interpretation of Hebrew 
words and sentences. It is more probable, therefore, that 
both Christ himself and the people, as well as the Scribes 
and Pharisees, still spoke Hebrew, and consequently under- 
stood tiie language in which their scriptures were originally 
written. 



CHAPTER SXXVII. 

SUCCESSIVE CHAKOES IN THE REUOION OF THE HEBREWS 
BESULTINO FROM THEIR COMTACT WITH FOREIGN NATIONS. 

Pecdliarities of speech have a sensible influence on the 
manners and customs of nations. Religion is, perhaps, of 
less weight than language in its effects on national character ; 
bat it must not be neglected, in an inquiry into either the 
social or intellectual state of the Hebrew people, and may 
contribute something to illustrate the subject now before us. 
A trite but somewhat indistinct observation has beeo often 
repeated by all the commentators on the Old Testament, 
that the Israelites were prone to fall aside from their allegi- 
ance to the Lord God. It is certainly remarkable that this 
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wayward people could, in defiaoce of the Almighty, and al- 
most in his very presence, fall into religioaB extravagances 
which in no degree fall short of the lowest idolatries of the 
most heathen nations. But these excesses were not without 
the connection of cause and effect, which might be dis- 
covered, if we could only trace it, in all the actions, however 
apparently strange, both of individuals and of nations. We 
see, throughout the Old Testament, in the religious 'obser- 
vances of the Hebrews, evident marks of the external cir- 
cumstances to which they were exposed. I use the name 
Hebrevis, as more extensive than Israelites : Abraham, Isaac, 
Esau, and Jacob were Hebrews, but Israelite is a term ap- 
plied to the posterity of Jacob alone. 

The Old Testament, in various passages, plainly indicates 
that the religion of Abraham, and that of the nation which 
descended from him were not in every particular the same. 
Setting aside those points in which they agreed, let us notice 
those in which they differed, and we shall £nd these are far 
froni trivial, though not greater than might be anticipated 
in a nation exposed to many extraordinary vicissitudes run- 
ning through so long a space of time. 

The religious belief of Abraham was extremely simple. 
He worshipped an Almighty Being, the Lord God, Jehovah 
Elobim,* to whom he looked for the fulfilment of hopes long 
held out to himself and his posterity. To the worship of 
Qod was attached the practice of expiatory sacrifice, common, 
as it appears, to all the Canaanitish nations, and the offer- 
ing of Isaac bears a fearful relation to the devotional enthu- 
siasm which prompted the people of that country to give up 
their dearest pledges in submission to the Divine will An- 
other feature which may be detected in the religious belief 
of the patriarchs, Abraham, Isaac, and Jacob, is that to which 
the name of Anthropomorphism, liJceTiess to man, has been 
given. The opinion which represents God in the form of a 
, man, is exceedingly liable to rise in the minds of beings like 
ourselves endued with narrow powers of comprehension, 

* The identity of Jehovah with the Jove of the ancient Etrnriana wu 
known »» early as the time of Diodomi. And the Ali and Allah of tbe 
Mahometan! showi the name affinity to Elohim of the Jem. Some think 
Jehovah t« have been Rnt naed by Moeet, aa copied from the Egyptian 
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and yet alira^s aspiiTDg to that which is above as. The 
belief ia not universal ; some nations are notorious for having 
worshipped deities under the form of the most degrading 
species of the brute creation ; of which one of the most re- 
volting examples that I know of is found among the inhabi- 
tants of Bubaates in Egypt, who worshipped God under the 
image of a cat. If we could investigate the origin of these 
peculiar creeds, some extenuating circumstances might poa- 
siblj be discovered, which would render even these cases no 
longer exceptions, but fresh instances, or at least illostra- 
tions, of the general rule. The whole of the Grecian and 
Koman mythol<^ describes a host of deities, whose human 
forms flattered the vanity of their votaries, even whilst the 
intellect was hombled by the rites which accompanied their 
worship. 

The mind of man, as it surveys the material universe 
around, seeks in vain for an agency superior to its own 
organization : it is conscioas of powers to which everything 
within its range is inferior, and by an easy and natural 
extension of these powers, man, in his thoaghta, soon arrives 
at the idea of a God. Even the negative of man's positive 
qualities suggests new faculties by which a species of omni- 
potence might be gained. The power of sight suggests the idea 
of invisibleness : space leads the mind to reflect on infinity; 
and whilst the i»inciple of gravity presses us down to the 
euih with the greatest force, we aspire in our imaginations 
to that treedom from the trammels of matter which would 
carry qb, without weight and buoyant in spirit, above the 
stany spheres. As a corollary to this theorem, man not only 
aspires to God's heavenly seat, but dares to bring down 
God to the level of himself. The Lord God walked in the 
garden in the cool of the day, when he would enquire into 
tiie particulars of Adam's tran^r^ssion. He was repeatedly 
seen by Abraham, Isaac, and Jacob — so was the report cur- 
rent among their posterity — and the last of these patriarchs 
ia repreaented as having personally wrestled with the Lord. 
Many ti-ihea of ignorant savages have been known to beat 
the images of their gods, to make them listen more readily 
to their prayers. Jacob's wrestling with God, and prevail- 
ing, either £alls under the same category, or in a spiritual 
sense denotes the influence and success of his prayers. 
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From the oature of their Deity, and what may be called 
the essentials of the patriarchal religion, we naturally turn 
to the subordinate but still important particulars which 
cliara^teriaed their worship. These are, 1. the persona 
whose duty it waa to perform their rites and ceremonies : and 
2. the places in which those ceremonies were performed. 
An regards the ministers of religion, we do not find that any 
existed among the Hebrews before the sojourn in Egypt, 
and this fact cannot but be looked upon as of the utmost 
importance to a clear understanding of the history and polity 
of the Israelites. There is no mention of priests or ministers 
of religion even from the creation of the world down to the 
time of Moses and Aaron — that is to say, among the Hebrews; 
for in Canaan Melchisedec, according to a Biblical expression, 
which has not hitherto been satisfactorily explained by the 
commentators, was the " priest of the most high God ;" and 
in Egypt we know that the priestly office existed in the time 
of Joseph, who is related to have married the daughter of 
Potipherah, priest of On. The duties which in later days 
devolved upon the priests were, in the time of Abraham, 
performed by the patriarch himself. Each separate society 
consisted, in those days, of a single clan or family, who knew 
no other superior than the head of the clan, whose word was 
their law, no doubt modified by custom, into which the ideas 
of justice and equity more or less entered, according to the 
peculiar circumstances of the clan. The head of this family 
was also their priest, and discharged for them the few reli- 
gious offices which their simple theology demanded; and 
this he did from the light of nature, rather than from any 
code of laws and canons like those which, from the age of 
Moses, have been continually growing and branching out in 
various directions, until they have caused the utmost per- 
plexity and embarrassment to mankind. 

The places in which the religious rites of the Hebrew 
patriarchs were performed were generally places which the 
majesty of Nature rather than the graces of architecture 
pointed out : and these were afterwards indicated by rude 
but lasting monuments, some of which still survive, not to 
tell us any history of the past, but only that they bad a 
history, which we now shall never be able to unfold. 

The earliest monuments of all nations seem to be those 
23 
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■which belong to *he rites and ceremonies of religion. Pil- 
lars, sometimes standing singly, sometimes formed into 
enclosures, as at Stonehenge, Avebury, the temples of Kar- 
nac, and others in Egypt, and almost everywhere in the 
ancient world, attest a similarity of construction, for many 
of which no other use has been imagined than the worship 
of a Supreme Being, which ia so natural to the Jiumaa 
breast. Of these massive remains, the oldest model is pro- 
bably the monolith, as it is termed, because it consisted of a 
flingle stone ; though the term is not applicable, when the 
object was a lofty tree, of which the stone pillar was perhaps 
an imitation. Though the Hebrew patriarchs " worshipped 
not in temples made with hands," yet they generally selected 
some spot shaded by the foliage and marked by the aspiring 
trunk of some stately tree. 

When Jacob hides the teraphim, the idols of bis wife, be 
selects, as a sacred place, " under the oak by Shechem."* 
Deborah, Rebecca's foster-mother, was buried with pious 
carefulness beneath the atones of Eethel, under an oak, and 
the name of it was called the oak of weeping. So also Saul 
and his sons were interred under the oak in Jabesh : Gideon's 
angel came and sat under an oak which was in Ophrah ; the 
erring man of God rests under an oak ; an if these were in 
the. nature of consecrated trees and religious stations. In 
Joshua, xxiv, 26, we read that the successor of Moses took a 
great stone and set it up there under an oak, which was by 
the sanctuary of the Lord ; and this selection of oaks and 
setting up of monolithic pillars might be illustrated by 
numerous other examples. 

But the inhabitants of Canaan had already, in the time of 
Abraham, begun to improve on the original idea of worship- 
ping under the single tree, — standing perhaps in the centre 
of a surrounding plain. They already were used to planb 
whole groves of trees in honour of the Deity, and Abraham 
apparently imitates them in this particular; for we read in 
Genesis, xxi, 23, that he " planted a grove in Beereheba, and 
called there on the name of the Lord, the everlasting God." 

This grove, according to a note by Bishop Patrick, was 
planted as a solemn and retired place wherein to worship 
God ; and he adds : 
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Hence, some think, the ciutom of plaBting groves was derived 
into all the Gentile world ; who bo profaned them, by images and 
filthiness, and sacrifices to demons, that God commanded them, by 
the law of Moses, to be cat down. 

Thb is probable, for it does not appear that the Lord God 
objected to the groves themselves, but only to their being 
consecrated to other gods than himself. But it may be 
doubted that this was the first instance of a grove being 
phuited, or that the nations of Canaan learnt this usage from 
a single stranger, sojourning among them. It is far more 
likely that Abraham planted the grove, in honour of Jeho- 
vah, on the same principle of solemnity and mysterious 
awe which dense foliage conveys, as influenced ^e other 
people of Canaan, each to honour his own god in the same 
manner. 

High places, also, wa find, were chosen by the nations of 
Canaan, as peculiarly fitting for the worship of their gods. 
To ascribe idolatry universally to those who frequented the 
summits of lofty hills as sites of religious worship, would be 
to draw a premature and unjust conclusion from such pre- 
mises. It cannot be denied that the ancient Persians were 
wholly averse to every appearance of idolatry, and their 
descendants, the modem Parsees, imitate their forefathers in 
this particular, and yet they pay peculiar respect to hills 
and high places ; as if these lot^ities especially raised them 
nearer to the heavens, to which all the good ia every age have 
aspired to go. Nature, majestic in all her works, is mora 
majestic still, viewed from the top of the heaven-pointing 
hill ; the spirits expand with the degree of elevation which 
is attained ; earth's toils and the cares which oppress us in 
the valley, are for the moment left behind, and the soul feels 
or fancies that it is nearer than before to the Great Being 
from whom it is derived. But when the soul has become 
simk in superstition, and reason, which is our first guide to 
truth, is overlaid with the inhuman tenets of a barbarous 
ritual, when the mountain air has been polluted by the 
unhallowed offering of the child to demons by its misguided 
parents, and when other profane or indecent ceremonies 
have desecrated the mountain-top, it then would be the 
duty of the Israelite to abandon the "High Places," 
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whicli tbe patriarchs selected whereou to devote themselves 
to the worship and service of their Maker. 

The sojouiTL iQ Egypt gave a new character to the faith 
of the tribes of Israel They went down into that land hold- 
ing a species of Deism, purer perhaps than any other form 
which has existed among men. But they came out of Egypt 
80 many years later, greatly altered in this particular: as 
they speedily evinced by their conduct, hardly one month 
after tJiey bad escaped across the Red Sea. Tiie golden calf 
furnishes a striking instance of the effect which their resi- 
dence in Egypt had produced ; the worship of tbe bull-god 
Apis, an Egyptian superstition, is too well known to be here 
repeated; it is sufficient to remark that the golden calf was 
the natural resource of a degraded nation of slaves, who 
finding themselves, as they supposed, without a god to pro- 
tect them, speedily constructed such an one as they had seen 
worshipped by their former masters the Egyptians. Whether, 
as some think; the Cherubim of the Jews was a more open 
manifestation of the symbolism which represented the spiri- 
tual deity under the likeness of Apis the bull, may not now 
be easy to determine. But when the people were suffering 
from tbe bite of the fiery serpents, it is related that Moses 
erected a brazen serpent, and " put it upon a pole, and it 
came to pass, that if a serpent had bitten any man, when he 
beheld the serpent of brass, he lived," Numbers, xxi, 9. 

The reason why God commanded Moses to adopt this 
course has not been recorded : but the fact would probably 
be susceptible of a satisfactory explanation, if we were ac- 
quainted more fully with the serpent-worship which existed 
among the ancient people of Egypt Many modem writers 
have indeed written treatises on this subject, but their argu- 
ments are mostly conjectural, and their conclusions rather 
addressed to the imagination than commended to the solid 
judgment of the reader. In the absence of certain informa- 
tion, it may be supposed that the Israelites bad been taught 
to hold serpents in great respect whilst they were in Egypt, 
and that Moses availed himself of their superstition to bend 
them the better to his will But a serious statement 
concerning this brazen serpent is recorded in II Kings, 
xvijj, 4 : 
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He [Hezeklab] removed the high-places, and brake the imagee, 
and cat down the groves, and brake in pieces the biazen serpent 
that Mosea had made ; for unto thoee days the children of Israel 
did bum incense to it : and he colled it Nehnshtan. 

The Israelites were stUI idolaters as lata as the year 726 
before Christ. It is possible that the Judges aud Kings may- 
have found this superstition too firmly fixed in the minds of 
their people, and may have silently acquiesced in its con- 
tinuance, if not actually allowed it to continue as a mode of 
keeping up some kind of religious observance, in retired 
places perhaps removed from the more immediate inspection 
of the central government. At all events, the Popes, in 
more modem times, have not scrupled to adopt many parti- 
culars of the ancient heathen ritual, as a mode of converting 
the nations of Europe to the Christian faith. 

A third feature, common to both the Egyptian and the 
Israelitish religion, was the ceremony relating to the scape- 
goat : the customs of the two nations, as already stated in 
page 246 of this work, though not perfectly the same, are so 
nearly similar that the one appears to have been derived 
from the other. The import of both is certainly the same : 
for in both, the goat is made use of as a substitute,* to draw 
away calamity from the party sacrificing, in the one case 
being sent into the wilderness, and in the other consumed 
by fire. 

The next particular in which the Egyptians aud Israel- 
ites bore a resemblance to one another, has abo been already 
noticed, in page 249, namely, the remarkable rite of circum- 
cision. In modern times it is known as the distinguishing 
mark of the Mahometans, and prevails in all those countries 
which have embraced their faith. It is difficult to believe 
that the Egyptians adopted this rite from their own slaves, 
the Israelites ; and it is obvious to infer that the Israelites 
borrowed it from tlie Egyptians. It was, indeed, adopted by 
Abraham, at the command of God; and yet, as Abraham is 
known to have passed some time in Egypt, the inference 

* It would be B lawful anbject of enqoii;, if we powened mora biatorical 
dat&, liow f*r the idea of the scape-goat mtij hare lingered among the 
JewUh people, at the time when the; uked Pilate to crucify Jeetu, bat to 
release Buabbat. 
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eeems still to be admiaaible that he adopted it by imitation 
from the people among whom he aojoumed. 

Theae four poiats of similarity between the Egyptian and 
Israelitiah modes of worship are all that I propose to bring 
forwards; but a treatise might be written OQ^tbe subject, 
founded in part on the account which Herodotus gives of the 
Egyptian sacred ritea, and partly drawn from other sources. 
The view here taken has, it appears, forced itself upon the 
mind of a living writer, Mr Slwupe, who has written a His- 
tory of Egypt, displaying great learning and research. The 
observations which here follow, taken from his work, are 
suitable to our present subject: 

How much the Jews were indebted to the Egyptians for their 
learning, pbilosbphy, and letters, is one of the most inteiesting 
inquiries in ancient history. Moaes had been brought up in the 
neighbourhood of Heliopolis, the chief seat of Egyptian philosophy, 
and carefully educated in all the learning of the Egyptians, under 
the tutorship, ae tradition saya, of Jannes and Jambres, while too 
many of the Ismelites weie given up to the idolatry and superstitions 
of the country. Hence many of the Egyptian customs, as seen by 
the historian Manetho, ate clearly pointed at and forbidden by the 
laws of Moses, while iothers, which were free from blame, are even 
copied in the same laws; and much light may he thrown on the 
manners of each nation by comparing them together. The chief 
purpose for which the Jews were set apart from the other nations 
seems to have been to keep alive the great truth, that the Creator 
and' Governor of the world is one— a truth, assailedj by the super- 
stitions in aU ages ; and Moses proclaimed, that all the gods which 
the I^yptian priests wished the ignorant multitude to worship, 
were false. The Egyptians worshipped the stars as emblems of the 
gods, the sun under the name of Bea, and the moon as Joh or Isia ; 
hut among the Jews, whoever worshipped any one of the heavenly 
bodies was to be stoned to detkth. The Egyptians worshipped 
statues of men, beasta, birds, and fishes ; but the Jews were for- 
bidden to bow down before any carved image. The Egyptian 
priests kept their heads shaved ; while the Jewish prieat was for- 
bidden to make himself hald, or even to cut the comer of his beard. 
The people of Lower Egypt marked their bodies with pricks, in 
honour of their gods ; but the Jews were forbidden to cut their 
flesh or make any mark upon it. The Egyptians buried food in 
the tombs with the bodies of their friends, and sent gifts of food to 
the temples fur their use : but the Jews were forbidden to set apart 
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any food for the dead. The Egyptians planted groTes of trees 
within tho court-yard of their temple, as the Alexandrian Jews did 
in later times : hut the laws of Mosea forbade the Jews te plant 
any troea neaf the altar of the Lord. The sacred bull Apia was 
chosen by the priests of Memphis for its black and white spots, and 
Mjievis, the sacred bull of Holiopolis, had nearly the same marks; 
but the Jews, in preparing their water of puritication, were ordered 
to kill a red heifer without a spot. HisToar op EorFi, pp. 33 
—35. 

The return of the Israelites into the land of Canaan opena 
to our view a third period of their history, and a third state 
of their religion. The priests and Lcvites play a coospicu- 
tius part everywhere among them, deriring their institution 
from Moses, but, singularly enough, not practising hia pre- 
cepts, or preserving the purity of worship which he h^^ 
taught them. 

It would extend this work indefinitely to enter here into 
a full- examioatioQ of this subject I shall therefore name 
only a few facts which imply that the people, returning to 
the country of their ancestors, resumed at least one custom 
which had existed in the times of the patriarchs, and also 
that the people, or at least some portion of them, were still 
idolaters down to the latent period of the Hebrew monarchy. 
In the first place, the practice of having household gods was 
resumed, or perhaps had never been broken off, exemplified 
in the bistoiy of Micah : 

And the man Micah bad an hoose of gods, and made an epbod, 
and terapbim, and consecrated one of his sons who became his 
priest. JuDOES, xvii, 6. 

This reminds us of the flight of Jacob from Padan-aram 
when Rachel stole the images, teraphim in the Hebrew, 
belonging to her father : 

And Laban went to shear his sheep i and Bachd had stolen the 
images that were her other's. Genesis, xxxi, 19. 

Laban pursues Jacob in his flight towards Canaan, and 
in his expostulation, when he comes up with him, he uses 
these words : 

And now, though thou wouldoet needs be gone, because thou sore 
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loDgedst after thy father's house j yet wherefore host thou stolen 
my gods } 

Bishop Patrick and Dr Stackhouse explain the teraphim 
by an imaginary train of thought, 'wbich may amuse the 
reader by its ori^nality, but cannot produce the conviction 
that it is baaed upon either probability or truth: 

They were objects of worship or instrumenta of divination. It is 
supposed that Rachel stole them ; either because, having still a tinc- 
ture of superstition, she feared Laban should enquire of them which 
way Jacob was gone ; or because, having been brought off by Jacob 
from the false notions and bod customs of her country, she desired 
to convince her father of his superstition, by letting him see, that 
his goda (as he called them) could not preserve themselves, much 
less be of any service to him : or because she intended to give her- 
self some portion of his goods which she thouglit justly belonged 
to her, and of which he had deprived her. It is supposed the 
images were made of gold or ailver, or some other valuable sub- 
stance, 

Dr Lightfoot represents the teraphim in a different point 
of view, equally imaginative as the foregoing : 

The teraphim were probably the pictures or statues of some of 
Bachel's ancestors, and taken by her for the preeervatiou of their 
luemory, when she was about never to see her father's house again. 

In the next place, we find a narrative in the Second Book 
of Kings {xxiii, 11 — 14) wbich ehowa that the injunctions 
of MoRes and others against idolatry, and to support the wor- 
ship of the true and only God, Jehovah, were by no means 
too severe or needless, but were, however, far from successfuJ 
in exterminating idol-worship. The dedication of horses to 
the service of the sun, a very general Eastern superstition, 
from which the Greeks received the mythological history of 
Phaeton ; the worship of Asbtarotb, introduced in the earliest 
ages by the Sidonian merchants, under the name of Astarte, 
iuto Greece; the worship of Chemoah, the Moabitish deity, 
whose name occurs with thatofOmri on the lately discovered 
Moabitidh stone — all these are comprised within three verses 
iu the following passage concerning the reform of I'eligion in 
the reign of King Jusiah : 
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He took away the hobses that the kings of Judah had given to 
TUB SUK, at the entering in of the houae of the Lord, hj ths 
chamher of K'athan-melech, vhich was iu the subarbs, and butaed 
the chariots of the sun with fire . . . And the Biob places that were 
. before Jerusalem, which wsro on the right hand of the mount of 
corruption, which Sobmon the king of Israel had builded for Ash- 
TORFTE the abomination of the Moabttes, and for MiLcou the abomi- 
nation of the children of Ammon, did the king deGleL And he 
btake in pieces the imagiie, and cut down the gioves, and filled theii 
places with the bones of men. 

It is in Tain, therefore, that the commentators seek to 
evade a fact which plainly shows that idolatry was the 
religion of those times, not, perhaps, such primary idolatry 
as the statue of Olympian Jove indicated among the Greeks, 
but an inferior apecies, by which even men, who recognize 
the power and majesty of God, as they are shown in the 
magnificent works of Nature, are yet prone to deal in second- 
ary agencies, spirits, wizards, ghosts, charms, and amulets — 
anything, in short, which brings down the great idea of God 
to the low level of their own weak understandings. 

A striking contrast to this image-worship is presented by 
the same people, when they came back from Babylon — no 
more teraphim or household deities — nothing more is said of 
a plurality of deities—the gods of the mountain and the 
gods of the plains merge into the omnipotence of the one 
God, surrounded by the angeb, archangels, and the whole 
army of Heaven. Conspicuous, however, above all hb satel- 
lites is the Almighty Jehovah. His attributes are those 
which, in the present day, are held in reverence by half the 
world, and his religion assumes that shape which we find 
impressed upon the Gospel-hiatories of the New Ck)venant. 

The appearance of angeU, however, in this stage of the 
Israelitish religion, demands to be noticed. Whilst these by 
some are divided into two classes — the good, who minister 
to the welfare of mankind, and the bad, who are ever lying 
in wait to do us harm — others have interpreted their exist- 
ence as an imaginary but needful addition to that personifi- 
cation of good and evil which is so characteristic of the 
Oriental mind. For the majestic scheme of an Almighty 
Creator and Preserver of the Universe surrounded by the 
Heavenly Host above described, was contrasted, in the later 
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theology of the Hebrews, with a correspondiag picture of a 
rival agency, always engaged in counteracting the benevolent 
purposes of Jehovah, Satan vna the name of this demon 
or hostile spirit; and under his commands were a legion of 
evil spirits, ever abiding his bidding, and ready to do his 
wilL This particular phase of the religious belief of the 
Jews is not recognised in their history before the return 
from the Babylonish Captivity : for the older religion of the 
Jews recognised only one ruler of the world, to whose provi- 
dence all events whether good or evil were ascribed ; nor do 
the very obscure accounts of supernatural beings appeariog 
to Lot and Abraham possess sufficient reality to remove this 
inference; and as the religion of the Persians is known to 
have turned upon the same opposing principles of good and 
evil, it is a reasonable inference that the Jews first acquired 
these views during the seventy years which the principal 
men of their nation passed among the Chaldean, Babylonian, 
and Persian philosophers, who followed the doctrines of 
Zoroaster.* 

From the time that this new element entered into the 
religion of the Jews, a corresponding meaning is found 
attached to the word Satan, which formerly signiHed nothing 
more than an enemy, or adversary, but now began to be the 
designation of the power of eviL Used in this sense for the 
Devil, the word Satan occurs in only four passages of the 
Old Testament ; and even in one of these it is inaccurately 
so rendered in our English Bible, for the word in that verse 
also means nothing more than an adversary. The place 
where it is inaccurately rendered by the English word Satan, 
meaning the Devil, is in Psalm cix, verse 6 : 

* " Hyde and Fridsaaic, working op ths Pernin l^ends uid thair own 
GonjectnreH into a very agreeable story, represent KoronHter u a contem- 
porary of Doriua Hyatospea. But it a aufficieat to observe, that the Greek 
writera, who lived almost in the age of D&riua, agree in placing tlie an d 
Zoroaster many Imndred, or even thouaand, yenrn before tkeir own time. 
The juJiciona criticiain of Mr Moyle perceived, and maintained against hia 
uncle, Dr Pridsaox, the antkjuity of the Persian prophet See his work, 
vol. il . . . . That ancient idiom [IN wuicu THB Zenuavbhta Was con- 
roSKD] WB8 called the Zend. The language of the commentary, the Pehlvi, 
though much mora modem, has cease<l many ages ago to be a living 
tongue. This fact alone (if it ia allowed as authentic) sufficiently wammta 
the antiquity of those writings, which d'Anquetil has brought into Enropu, 
and traualated into French. " — GlBSOH, chap. viiL 
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Set tboa a wicked man ovec him ; and let Satan stand at his 
right hand. 

Here there Beema to be no necessity for understanding the 
word to have any other meaning than that of adversary, by 
which a aatisfactory sense for the passage is obtained. 

But the other passages in which the word Satan is found 
in its new sense, occur in books which were, without doubt, 
■wholly written after the return of the Jews from Babylon, 
and not compiled out of ancient originals like some earlier 
parts of the Bible, where many passages have probably been 
preserved entire. They are the following : 

I Chronicles, zxl, 1. And Satan stood up (^;iunst Israel, and 
provoked David to number larael. 

Job, i, 6. Now there was a day when the sons of God cama to 
present themselves before the Lord, and Satan came also among 
them. And the Lord said unto Satan, &c. &c. 

Zechariah, iii, 1, 2, — Aad he showed me Joshua the high priest 
standing before the angel of the Loid, and Satan standing at his 
right hand to resist him. And the Lord luud unto Satan, " The 
Lord rebuke thee." 

The books of Chronicles are universally allowed to belong 
to the latest period of the Jewish Commonwealth. Zechariah 
also is admitted to have written about the same time^ and 
those who still look upon the book of Job as a work of 
remote antiquity, have to encounter and explain the diffi- 
culties which militate against its antiquity, and have been 
already noticed in this work. 

Bub the passage in Chronicles where the name of Satan 
occurs may be compared with the corresponding narrative 
in II Samuel, xxiv, 1, where David's sin in numbering the 
people is described : 

And again the anger of the Lord was kindled against lerael, and 
he moved David against tJiem to say. Go, number Israel and Judah. 

Here it is the anger of the Lord against Israel, which 
prompts David to commit an act that was di.sagreeable to 
God : but in Chronicles it is the enmity of the Devil, or Evil 
Spirit, which impels the King to sin. The former account 
flowed naturally from the opinions which the ancient Israel- 
ites held coDceming the anthropomorphism, and consequently. 
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the human feelings of anger, frieDdship, and revenge, which 
they ascribed to the Almighty. This view of the subject is 
beautifully expressed in the latter part of the prophecies of 
Isaiah — if, at least, this part also is to be considered as 
written by him, and not, as some think, by one who wrote 
in a later age. In the forty-fifth chapter, the Almighty is 
represented as addressing Cyrus in these words : 

I am the Lord, and there is none elae, there is no God beside 
m*. I girded thee, though thou hast not known me : that they 
may know from the rising of the buq, and from the west, that 
there is none beside me. I am the Lord and there is none else. 
I form the light and create darkness : I make peace and ohea.te 
EVIL : I the Lord do all these things. 

That God is the author of evil as well as good was no doubt 
the belief of the early Jews, but their connection with Baby- 
lon brought new elements into their belief; and perhaps the 
assertion that God created evil as well as good was aimed 
against the first appearance of the dualistic system, which 
ranged the powers of evil under a banner hostile to Jehovah 
and the powers of good. Thus the latter of the two narrsr- 
tives which have been quoted, exhibiting the name and 
iufiuence of Satan over David, was written when the Jews 
had imbibed other notions of evil, which they were probably 
the more ready to adopt, because the character of the Deity 
was thereby relieved from the imputation of sometimes being 
tbe cause wliich impelled mankind to sin. The two anta- 
gonistic principles of the Persian or Chaldean theology easily 
caught the warm imaginations of the Jewish people, who 
did not perceive that the belief in a God of evil narrowed 
the dominion of the God of Good, in the same proportion as 
it exalted by contrast his moral perfections. 

The existence of evil has slways been a greater difficulty to 
tlie philosopher than to the theologian ; and has by neither of 
the two been very satisfactorily explained. That there wasonce 
a race of heavenly beings who, by rebellion, fell from their 
first estate, long before the creation and the iall of man, has 
always been a prominent feature in Oriental mythology, and 
been made the subject of some of the highest flights of poetry, 
even among the nations of the West. It has indeed been 
thought that some obscure passages in the Bible have refer- 
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ence to the fallen angels, and that Satan, the Adversary or 
calumDiator, called by us the Devil, from the Latin word 
diabolus, which means calumniator, was, in fact, the chief of 
the angels which fell from Heavea The human race, at a ■ 
later period, were created perfect and without sin ; but they 
also disappointing the expectations of their Creator, through 
disobedience to God's commands, were expelled from the 
happy garden in which they first were placed. The evil 
spirit who thus succeeded in frustrating the designs of God, 
and tempted our first parents to disobey, was Satan, who, 
having been punished for his own sin, became from that time 
the enemy of God, and has ever since sought to hinder man- 
kind in their aspirations after good, and to prevent them 
from regaining God's favour, which they had forfeited, and 
the state of happiness from wliich they had fallen. 

The destruction of all our race, except eight persons, by a 
flood, was a later punishment which God inflicted on man- 
kind for disobedience ; but the sinful element still remained, 
until the Mediator, our Saviour, cama for the purpose not so 
much of eradicating evil practices from the acts and conduct 
of mankind, as of instilling a new principle of action, which 
should save them from future sin, and from a further inflic- 
tion of punishment on the whole race at the hands of God. 
This, then, was the state of things at the beginning of our 
era; and from this time to the present the rival sects of 
Christians and Jews have been at variance, the latter think- 
ing that the Mediator, who shall restore them to happiness, 
and perhaps to their former temporal prosperity, is still to 
come ; while the former believe that he is come already, in 
our Lord and Saviour Christ Let this, then, suffice for the 
presenton the subject of the word Satan, as entering into the 
national religion of the Jews. 

Another word which throws some light upon our present 
subject is Nabi, "prophet," which, as already stated in page 
118, was a new word, acquired by the Jews at Babylon, and 
afterwards used in an (dtered sense in consequence of the 
arts of astrology, prophecy, and divination, for which the 
Chaldees were famous, not only in the time of Cyrus, Ezra 
and Nehemiah, but five hundred years afterwards, at Rome, 
Alexandria, and in almost every country of the known 
world. 
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The notices which the Greek and Roman writers have 
left concerning these peculiarities of the Israelitish people, 
«re in general very slight. This arises, no doubt, from the 
. reserve which the Jews always showed towards other nations, 
amounting, in fact, to moroseness and animosity towards 
all foreigners. Yet Diogenes Laertius has described the 
theology of the Jewish nation as an off-shoot from that of the 
Chaldees, to whom he attributes the power of divination or 
propliesy, and the belief in two opposite principles, the one 
of evil and the other of good. The whole section is curious, 
and bears so close a relation to the present subject that no 
excuse is needed for quoting it here at length: 

They say that the CLoldeea occopied themselves with oetmnomy 
and foretellmg : and the Magi with the worship of the gods, and 
sacrifices and piayers, as beii^ the only persons whom the guds 
listened to. And that they make declarations concerning the being 
and origin of the gods, whom they state to be Fire, Earth, and 
Water. That they condemn images, and espociaUy those persona 
who say that the gods ara male and female. 

7. That they deliver diacanises on justice, and think it unholy 
to dispose of the dead by burning them. That they approve of a 
union with one's mother or daughter, aa Sotion observes in his 
23rd book. That they study divination and propheey, and say 
that the gods appear to them. That the air is full of forms, which 
by emanation &om the burning of incense are admitted to the sight 
of those who have sharp eyes. That they forbid the wearing of 
artificial and golden ornaments. Their clothing ia white ; their bed 
a pallet : their food is herbs, and cheese, and a cheap kind of bread ; 
their staff is a cane, with which, it is said, thej pierce their cheese, 
and BO divide and eat it. 

8. But they are not acquainted with magical divination, as 
Aristotle obaerves in his Treatise on Magic, and Dinon in the fifth 
book of hia History. The latter also says that Zoroaster, interpreted 
meana ' the star-woTshipper,' and Hermodonis says the aame. Aria- ' 
totle, in the fifth book of his Philosophy, says that they are more 
ancient than the Egyptiana, and that they hold two principles, a 
good genius, and an evil genius, the former named Zeus [Jupiter] 
or Oromasdes, the latter Hades [Pluto] or Arimaniua. Hermippua 
also mentions this in hia first book on the Magi, and Eudoxns in 
his Period, and Theopompua in the eighth book of his Philippica. 

9. He says also that, according to the Magi, men will rise from 
the dead, and become immortal, and that things will remain by 
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their appellations. The aame ia related by Eudoxus of Rhodes. 
But Hecata^us saya that, according to the Magi, the gods arc also 
bom : and Clearchus of Soli, in liia book on Education, saya that 
the Gymnosophists are doecended from the Magi. Some say that 
the Jews also are an offshoot from them. Moreover those who have 
written about the Magi, condemn Herodotus, observing that Xerxes 
did not throw his javelin up at the sun, nor caat chains upon the 
sea, because these have been declared by the Magi to be goda : but 
that his removing statues was a very likely thing for him to do. 
SioQEKEa Laertius, Broem., § 6. 

Even the Jewish writings themaelves bear testimony to 
the Oriental origin of their celestial hierarchy: for the Jeni- 
Balem Talmud says that the names of the angels, as well as 
those of the months, came from Babylon with the Jews who 
were returning from captivity. 



CHAPTER XXXVIII. 

On the art of writing — Its graddai development 
throcgh five stages — 1. mexican plct0re-wrmno : 
2. Egyptian Hierogltkhics : 3. Chinese word-writing : 
4. Hebrew syllabic or consonantal wsitinq : 5. Al- 
phabetic WRITING. 

The changes which are effected by lapse of time in the 
language of a nation, though partly influenced by external 
causes, are, nevertheless, partly independent of those causes. 
Motion is one of the principles of the universe and not 
merely of human things. Nothing is stationary : the very 
outlines of the material globe, on which we live, are always 
changing ; the ocean, which washes the coasts of the solid 
continents of the earth, is ever fretting and chafing, as if 
eager to extend its dominion ; and, while in some parts it 
has made large encroachments upon the land, it has in 
other places receded before its enemy: so that, wbilsi 
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Bliips now sail over water where the husbaadman formerly 
drove Ma plough, we may elsewhere feather fmit and 
flowers where once tlie sailor steered his ship. 

Man is subject to the same physical laws as the creation 
which surrounds hinL Through the long period of authen- 
tic history, no nation has retained for two hundred years 
all the original elements of its constitntion. Its langusgo, 
as well as almost all other features, has submitted to the 
law of change. The life of even one man is long enough to 
furnish instances of this law. New fashions arise, whether 
of dress, gait, speech, pronunciation, or writing, which draw 
after them the imitation of the young, whilst they, as 
surely, bring down the reprobation of the old, who think 
nothing right or good, but what themselves did in the earlier 
period of their lives. 

Novelty is in fact a constant charm ; to the love of 
change may be ascribed the disappearance of many things 
in no wise inferior to others, which have occupied their 
places ; hut those also have had their day, and been ^ain 
succeeded by others, to which a similar period of esistence 
followed by a similar decay has been assigned. It is related 
by Horace, that his predecessors in the poetical art, Ennius 
and Lucillus, had enriched the native tongue of Latium hy 
the introduction of new words to express thoughts and 
ideas, which perliaps only wanted names, because the 
ideas were themselves new to the ruder intellects of the 
Boman people ; and it was the claim of him who tells as 
this, that he should himself be allowed to coin a few fresh 
words, which before his time were unused or unknown. 
The law of finality must be abandoned in every branch of 
human leamiog and science, and indeed in every depart- 
ment of human life. It must be abandoned by the historian 
and hy the student of history also ; Time, the destroyer of 
all human works, ifi found to spare germs of truth, which 
often reproduce in a more perfect and real form what has 
been thought to have gone from us for ever. 

In reviewing the history of the world, we find it neces- 
aary to be guided by principles which derive their force 
chiefly from the law by which everything is continually 
moving forward ; and yet this very law has often in its 
course deposited grains of truth, which have enabled us, even 
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when agea have passed away, to discover however faintly 
the character of eventa, however enshrined in the legendary 
tales, in which the imagination of rude and even of 
civilized nations has delighted. These observations can 
■ hardly too often be repeated, and their truth is indeed be- 
ginning to be more readily acknowledged in the present 
age, when every record of the past is examined with the 
utmost accuracy, in order that we may arrive us nearly as 
possible to the full appreciation of its truth. 

In accordance then with the inference, that the language 
of the Israelites changed with tho outwai'd circumstances 
in which they were placed, it will not be out of place to 
examine minutely the style of writing in which that lan- 
guage first appeared in the world ; and in which it has 
come down to our times. For, if we can suppose any 
people in the world to have retained the use of the same 
language so completely that a book, written nearly a thousand 
years ago, could be still read to the people by their priests 
and teachers, so as to be understood by the audience, the 
people selected to illustrate this permanence of language 
could not be the Israelites, who, as we have seen in former 
chapters, went through most remarkable and continual 
vicissitudes. And if the language, so also the vehicle in 
which that language has flowed down from early times, 
may with great probability, approaching almost to certainty, 
be supposed to have varied according as diSerent modes of 
writing were devised by the ever-vaiying and progressive 
intellect of mankind. 

I shall therefore devote the present chapter to an inquiry 
into the origin of the Art of Writing, and especially of 
Alphabetic Writing, by the help of which alone we have 
obtained almost all the knowledge that we possess both of 
former times and of our own species. 

The art of writing is the most noble that mankind have 
yet acquired. It enables persons residing in remote quarters 
of the world, to communicate their thoughts to one another 
with no more delay than the time necessary for transmitting 
the vehicle to which those thoughts are consigned : and it 
furnishes the means of lianding down the history of past 
ages to tho most distant posterity, and so of accumulating, 

■24 
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for the benefit of each sacceeding generation, all the wisdom 
vhich their predeceasors have laid up. 

Yet the origin of this art, so wonderful for its results, 
and so useful to mankind in the daily business of life, is 
lost in obscurity, thoagh it baa been often investigated 
with all that profound sagacity of which men are capable, 
when they apply the powers of their intellect to a specific 
subject of enquiry. 

'We shall in vain hope that it will ever be discovered to 
whom mankind is indebted for the invention of this wonder- 
ful art : for, as the name of the inventor has not been re- 
corded, no stretch of intellect can supply the absence of 
what is evidently a matter of fact, until some fresh docu- 
ments shall be discovered, which may help us to elucidate 
the difficulty. 

It has been maintained by some authors that the art of 
alphabetic writing was first given to mankind by an im- 
mediate revelation from God. Among those who hold this 
theory may be mentioned Dr Wail, formerly professor of 
Hebrew at the University of Dublin. In a work * pub- 
lished on this subject some years ago, he baa propounded 
an opinion that the knowledge of Alphabetical Characters 
was first communicated by God, through Moses, to the 
Israelites at the time of the promulgation of the Hebrew 
Law. And the learned author states as the basis of this 
conclusion that the inhabitants of £gypt, where alone the 
Israelites co\ild, by human means, have previously learnt 
the art of alphabetic writing, did not possess that art, until 
long after the time of Mases and the delivery of the Law. 
I accept the premises which the learned professor has laid 
down and established with much learning, but I deny his 
conclusion, because a better and more rational inference 
seems to follow, namely that the Hebrew law was not given 
by Moses, in alphabetic writing, at all. 

If then we reject the theory, that this art came by im- 

* An examiDaticm oE the ancient orthograpby of the Jews, and of the. 
origiiial Bt»te of the text of the Hebrew Bible. Part the Firet, containing 
an Inquiry ioto the origin of Alphabetic Writing ; with which is incor- 
porated an eisay on the Egyptian Hieroglyphics. By C. W. Wall, D.D. 
senior fellow of Trinity College, and professor of Hebrew in the University 
of Dublin. Royal 8vo, Londou, 1635. Two other volumes followed at a 
later date. 
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mediate revelatioa to mankind, it must be supposed to 
have proceeded from the natural talents of the human race, 
gradually from small beginninjp elaborating the invention 
until it has at length attained to its present state of per- 
fection. It remains to be shown that existing facte strongly 
corroborate this view, and that no other view is compatible 
with these &ct9. "There can be little doubt," says an 
author who has been previously quoted, " that the primitive 
ages possessed some means, besides oral tradition, of record- 
ing and perpetuating their several branches of knowledge, 
but respecting the nature of these means we are left some- 
what in the dark. It is universally allowed that no human 
device could have answered this purpose better than alpha- 
betic writing." But it is not necessary that this art should 
have existed in several of the ancient nations ; for we find 
that in several nations both ancient and modem, the absence 
of this art has been no impediment to the happiness of the 
people, or to the existence among them of wise and intel- 
lectual men ; for even in the bade settlements of America 
we find men accommodated like savages, but informed as 
members of civil society ; and m ancient authors we read 
of sages, of no mean fame, residing amongst rude and barba- 
rous nations. 

The art of writing, however excellent, is no more than 
one of the numerous arts by which the life of man is em- 
bellished and improved, and it is possible for a people to 
attfiin to a high state of advancement in many respects, 
whilst its individuals may be able neither to read nor writa 
We are too apt to attach the idea of barbarism to those who 
are ignorant of the art of reading and writing, forgetting 
that some of our own kings, and almost all our nobility in 
former times, knew nothing of either the one or the other. 
Perhaps a just idea of this subject may be formed by say- 
ing that a nation ignorant of the use of letters, can progress 
in civilization only to that point which the life of one man 
can attain to, because the use of letters alone can enable a 
nation to store up the successive and accumulated wisdom 
of several lives.* 

■ "TheOermuu, intbeageof Tacitno, were mikcqnftiiited with theiueof 
letters, and the use of lottcro a the priucipaJ circunutauce tlurt distmgiiiihei 
a ciriUiicil people from «, herd of utvagi.'s incapable oF knowledge or rdfloc- 
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Yet if we take tlie moat simple and untutored people 
that History haa made us acquainted with, we shall find 
that they have some mode of conveying their thoughts, 
analogous, though iofinitely inferior, to alphabetic writing. 

§ 1. Mexican Pictwre-writi-ng. 

The first attempts of a people to convey to a distance, or 
to deliver down to a future age, the knowledge of an event, 
would obviously be to draw a picture of that event with 
all its circumstances delineated, as they presented them- 
selves to the eyes of the narrator; and this mode has, no 
doubt, been practised in every nation of the earth. It is 
indeed practised at present in every country, where books 
are printed, as being the only mode in which many subjects, 
treated of in those books, can be faithfully and satisfactorily 
described. Pictures are still used for such purposes, where 
written language would fail, though they are now used 
only as subordinate to letters, whereas in certain nations, 
that have come to our knowledge, picture-writing has been 
the only mode of conveying the information which now is 
transmitted by means of alphabetical characters. That 
this is not a mere theory may be shown by the instance of 
the Mexicans, who, when invaded by Cortes in the sixteenth 

tJon. Withont tbat artificial help, the haman memory soon diraipates or 
oorrnpta the ideas intmBted to her charge ; and the nobler faculties of the 
mind, no longer snppliail with models or with materials, gradually forget 
their powers ; the judgment becumeH languid and lethargic, the iniBgiiiation 
languid or irregular. Fully to apprehend this important truth, let us at- 
tempt, in aa improved society, to calculate the immeaaa diatance between 
the man of learning and the illiterate peoeaut. The former, hy reading &nd 
reflection, multiplies his own experience and lives in distant ages and re- 
mote countries, whilst the latter, rooted to a single spot and confined to a 
few years of existence, sarpasseH, but very little, bis fellow-labonrer the oi 
in the exercise of his mental faculties. The same, and oven a greater, dif- 
ference will be found between nations than between individuals, and we 
may safely pronounce, that without some species of writing, no people has 
ever preserved the faithful annals of their history, over made any consider- 
able progr«sa in the abatroct eciencea, or ever possessed, in any tolerable 
degree of perfection, the useful and ^reeable arts of lifej* — Gibbon, chap, 
ii, vol. i. p. 352 of the 12 vol. edit. London, 1832. 

' We may odd, that the oldest Runic inacriptions are supposed to be of the 
third century, and the most ancient writer who mentions the Runic cha- 
racters is Venontius Fortunatus (Cahmsm vii, 18), who lived towards the 
end of the sixth century. 
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century, possessed no alphabetic writing at all, but mado 
use of pictures taken on tbe spot, to describe to their king 
in his capital city the nature of the foreigners who had 
landed on his coasts, their ships, their arms, accoutrements 
and general appearance. The effect which these pictures 
produced on the minds of those who had not seen the 
Spanish invaders, was no doubt the same as that which 
would be conveyed to the mind of a Frenchman, on enter- 
ing the Gallery of Battles at Veraoilles, by the large pictures 
of the battles of Wiigram, Austerlitz, and others, which are 
there suspended. If all historical records of Mexico on the 
one hand, or of France on the other, were destroyed, and 
these pictures alone were preserved, they would still tell 
the story of those events, though without that vividness of 
detail, or identification of nation, which could only be ob- 
tained from collateral sourcea 

§ 2, Hieroglyphice, 

The incompleteness of such Picture-writing would sug- 
gest itself sooner or later to those who practised it, accord- 
ing to their capacity for carrying arts to perfection. The 
Mexicans do not appear to have ever advanced beyond this 
first stage in what may be termed the literary art, and this 
is a strong argument against the supposed antiquity of the 
Mexican nation. There are certain stages, through which, 
more or less, all nations must pass, and a people, that have 
not advanced beyond picture-writing, have made but one 
step at all in the road of improvement. We must turn to> 
Egypt for the next step, and there we find traces of the 
more advanced species of writing which is generally deno- 
minated HlEROQLTPHICS. 

To understand aright the peculiar characters which pass 
under this name, we must not lose sight of the antecedent 
Picture-writing, from which Hieroglyphics sprang. The 
original delineation of an event would, as we have seen, be 
but imperfectly understood by the next generation, and the 
picture would in process of time require the aid of an in- 
terpreter to explain all its various circumstances and details. 
The question then was, in what manner could certain 
symbols be placed in connection, one with another, so as to 
represent a train of ideas, descriptive of certain subjects. 
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wbieh thoBe who possessed the key to this system, coiild 
understand 1 This question occurred to the imcieat Egyp- 
tians, and they solved it by choosing a. series of emblems, 
mosUy objects of common occurrence in their country, and 
attaching to these objects a certain meaning which should 
always be the same under the same circumstances ; and so 
was formed the celebrated Eieroglyphtcal system of that 
nation. The long duration of the Egyptian culture has 
foTnished us with satisfactoiy pnx^ that this statement of 
the origin of Hien^lyphica is correct : for in Egypt are pre- 
served not only immense nambera of such inscriptions ; but 
also of fresco paintings, evidently wrought for the purpose 
of handing down to posterity the knowledge of certain 
great events. Thus we have, in the same country, instances 
of both the earliest kinds of writing, namely the Hierogly- 
phical, and the Hctixial from which the former is an off- 
shoot. 

But it must be admitted after all with regret, that the 
Hieroglyphics, however they may be an improvement on 
Picture-writing to those who possess the key of the system, 
yet to those who have no clue or a weak one to the iuterpre- 
tatioD of them, they are as obscure as the Picture-writing 
from which they firet arose. 

It must not, however, be inferred that modem ingenuity 
has been altogether bafiied in its attempt to decipher the 
Egyptian Hieroglyphics. The key has not been altogether 
lost, for the meaning of some of their symbols has been 
preserved by ancient authors. One instance of this may 
suffice ; it is from a passage of Clemens Alexandrinus who 
lived at the beginning of the third century of the Christian 
Eera. 

At DiospoKa in Egypt, on the temple called Pylon, is scolptoied, 
a boy, the emblem of biith ; an old man, the emblem of death ; the 
hawk, an emblem of Qod ; and a fish, that of hatred ; and a croco- 
dile {having here a different meaning from that which I before 
named for it), the emblem of impudence. The whole then put 
together symbolically seenie to me to mean, " O you who are bom, 
aod yoa whp die, God hates impudence." — Slrom. v. 413, ed. 
Sanm. 

It has been properly observed of such hieroglyphicjil in- 
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scriptioos, that the want of contiecbiag particles makes it 
difficult to ascertain their exact meaning. Thus the five 
figures, a boy, an old man, a hawk, a fish, and a crocodile, 
may have other meanings, besides that which Clemens 
Alexandrinus has assigned to them, though the five pre- 
vailing ideas would be repeated in all. For example, they 
may mean, " Young and old may become Gods by hating im- 
pudence." This, it must be admitted, is a serious defect in 
the system of Hieroglyphics, though it is equally evident 
that they show a great advance from the more ancient and 
simple mode of Picture-writing. 

{J 3. Word-writing, 

I proceed to speak of the third distinct species of writing, 
which, though emanatliig from the former, has certain marks 
peculiar to itself, or at least common to those other kinds of 
writing which have sprung out of it. According to this 
mode, every word, representing a separate idea, is expressed 
by a single character. This kind of writing exists still, 
though much modified and improved, among the Chinese. 
In all the languages of China Proper the word for Tnan is 
represented in writing by a certain character, which all the 
inhabitants of the country recognise to mean the same thing, 
though in the difierent dialects, the words, when uttered 
by the mouth, sound decidedly and essentially different. 
The nature of this system may be easily illustrated by a 
similar mode which prevails among ourselves. The Arabic 
numerals 1, 2, 3, 4, o, 6, 7, 8, 9, 0, and the Roman numerals 
I, II, III, IV, &c., as well as the Oreek, A, B, &&, &c., are well 
known in all the nations of the world ; though in every 
difi'erent country, the word or name by which each of these 
is pronounced, is entirely different, yet the idea which 
these signs convey to the mind is essentially the same. 

There are evidently great advantages in this mode, over 
the Hieroglyphical which preceded ; for in Hieroglyphics, as. 
far as we yet understand them, there were fewer means of 
denoting many particles and minor words of a sentence, 
which are yet necessary to make the meaning pointed and 
definite. But in word-writing, according to which it is not 
necessary that there should be any symbolical analogy 
between the word, or idea, and the character expressing it^ 
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there is no reason why prepositions, conjimctiona, and all 
the inflections of noun or verb may not have their repretien- 
tatives in the written aentence. I do not mean to deny 
that the written characters were first chosen from some 
foncied aiinilarity to the object represented by them. It ia 
most probable that they ivere cliosen for this reason, and 
thus they show the third stage in the art of writing, rising 
as natui-ally out of the second, as that had before arisen 
from the first. Tliere is also another peculiarity in this 
system of word-writing, which in certain cases might be 
particularly advantageous. It has been shown that persons 
speaking difTurent languages might use the same books, in 
the same wuy as £nglislimen and Frenchmen use the same 
arithmetical tables, containing nothing but figures, which, 
though pronounced differently, are understood by all alike. 
It is evident, however, that this advantage would not result 
in tlie case of languages, where the words of a sentence are 
placed in a different order, or where a larger number of 
words go to make up the same idea in one than anoUier, or 
where the ideas are difierontly divided between the words. 
The Cbinese * are the only people among whom this kind 
of writing is known, and the general disadvantages of It 
are signal. As every word has a separate character, 
a person who has never before seen any particular word 
written, is unable to complete the sentence until he has 
obtained the sense of that word. As the nature of the 
Chinese language is perhaps known to few persons in this 
country, except those who have bewi resident in China it- 
self, an analysis of its principles may not be without interest 
to the reader. 

* The antiquity of the ChinsM monarclky may be admitted : bat it may 
be doubted whether Utemture preaeats any cuntraat to that of other nationl. 
Gibbon, that most profound of all modem hutorkna, probably thought the 
,tame, when he wrote aa follows % — 

" The lera of the Chineae monarchy has been vaiioasly fixed, from 2952 
to 2132 before Chriit ; and the year 2637 has been chosen for the lawful 
epoch, by the antbority of the present emperor. The (lifference arises from 
the uncertain duration of the first two dynaatiea ; and the vacant space that 
lins beyond them, as far as the t«al or fabnlons limes of Fobt or Uoangti. 
Rematsien dates his aatbentic ohronology from the year S41 : the thirty-six: 
eclipses of Coofnciiw (thirty-one gf which have been verified) were obsCTved 
between the years 722 and 4S0 before Christ. The kinloriixit period of 
China iUhs uotosccnd above the Greek 01yinpia<lB."—GiBi)01i, iii, 32$; 
Loud., \>S23. 
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In the first pkce, there are in the Chinese language 
about 44,000 worda all monosyllabic, and each having 
ita own character, either simple or compound, to express it 
in vriting. Thus ma, a 'horse,' has a simple character, 
whereas hsiti, 'faitb,' is expressed by a character made up of 
two otherHjjVn., 'a man,' and yen, 'words'; and this compound 
character, which, according to ite elements, would be pro- 
nounced jen-yen, suggests to a Chinaman the simple sound 
or expression of the word Amij. But, although there are 
4i,000 separate characters expressive of i4,000 words, de- 
noting so many ideas or things, European students have 
discovered only about 400 separate monosyllabic sounds in 
the language, so that each of these 400 sounds or spoken 
words, modified it is true by tones and other devices, has a 
large number of meanings, and is represented by a large 
number out of the 44,000 characters before described. In- 
deed one of the 400 sounds, ee or the vowel i, pronounced 
as in French and Italian, has 1,500 meanings, each repre- 
sented by one of the 44,000 characters. The best illustration 
of this is the English word club, which means a society, or 
a cudgel ; or the words vale, veil, and vail, which are pro- 
nounced alike, but have different letters to express them. 
If every one of the 400 Chinese elementary monosyllabic 
sounds expressed an equal number of ideas, each sound 
would be represented by 110 characters, and would denot«110 
different things, but whilst the sound ee has 1,500 charac- 
ters, some sounds have only one meaning, which is expressed 
by one character only. But there is also another class of 
characters, 214 in number, called radicals, and these are the 
elements out of which the 44,000 significant characters are 
formed in writing. Some of these radicals have in themselves 
no meaning at all, but only serve to make up with others 
the significant 44,000 characters. We have in English many 
such monosyllables, which have no meaning except in com- 
bination with other syllables. Thus the word vir-gvn is 
made up of vir, having no meaning, and gin which has a 
meaning, although wholly unconnected with the meaning of 
the compound virgin. There is, liowever, this difierence be- 
tween the English and the Chinese : the compound word in 
the former language is expressed by the same sound com- 
bined, which its parts yield separately; but in Chinese two 
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characters, having each a separate sound and representing 
each a separate thing, denote only one particular tiling when 
they are compounded, and are expressed by a word wholly 
ditferent in meaning and sound from the two words in their 
former uncompounded state. Thus, in order to speak and 
properly pronounce the 44,000 Chinese words, the learner 
must study the 400 sounds to which those words are limited, 
but in order to read and write the language, he must study 
the 214 radicals, out of which the 44,000 characters repre- 
senting the words, are all more or leas compounded in writ- 
ing. It must, however, be understood that the Chinese 
themselves generally know nothing about the number 400, 
which the Europeans have ascertained by their analysis of 
the language : nor indeed are there many Englishmen who 
have ever attempted to count the number of separate mono- 
syllabic sounds which are found in pronouncing the 40,000 
words of whicli the English language consists. 

From this slight sketch, which has received the approba- 
tion qF the best English students of Chinese, it must be 
apparent that the difficulty of learning to read and write 
that language is a sufficient reason why our knowledge of 
it is so contined. To speak it indeed is a matter of much 
less difficulty : for the absence of inflections, both of nouns 
and verbs, gives great facility to the learner, more than 
enough to compensate for the system of tones which other^ 
wise are a great impediment to ita acquisition. 



§ 4. Sifllahic or Cortsojiantal writing in v^e among tlie 
Hebrews. 

At the point which we have now reached, a new and 
important principle has been introduced into the art, whose 
■ progress is here delineated. The original similarity between 
the symbol and the object represented, either no longer 
exists or is at all events no longer essential. In the two 
systems of Picture-writing and Hieroglyphics, the characters 
employed were ideagraphic, i.e. descriptive of the ideas 
which the words themselves would have represented, and 
consequently could not be chosen at discretion ; but in the 
third stage of the art, loord-writing, the symbols, though 
partly still, and especially in tlicir origin, ideagraphic, yet 
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in process of time bad partly lost this character, for they 
no longer presented an appearance analogous to the objects 
and ideas represented. According to this ayatem every 
sound, which the human voice could express, had now its 
peculiar emblem, and those who were acquainted with a 
given number of these characters, could make use of them 
in writing, as far as the arithmetic combination of those 
characters will allow. 

These three methods of writing seem to have sprung 
naturally, the third from the second, and the second from 
the first. But the next improvement which was made in 
this art, was far more important. The necessity of learning 
new chaructcrs for every new word was still an impediment 
and a burden. By a happy thought it was successfully over- 
, come. Words were resolved into their first elements, and 
SvLLABio or Consonantal Whiting was invented. It was 
found that about twenty characters denote all the consonan- 
tal sounds which the human voice can ordinarily express. 
The number naturally varied m different countries, but the 
principle was gained, and its development was simple and 
easy. It is universally admitted that the old Hebrews used 
this mode of writing, consisting wholly of consonants, which 
were pronounced by inserting a vowel sound between them. 
It is true that it might be difficult to know what vowel 
sound should in every case be inserted between the written 
coasonant« : this was left for the reader to supply ^yy his 
knowledge of the language. Thus the first word in the 
Hebrew Bible being composed of the consonants B, K, S, T, 
might be pronounced Baraeat, bereaet, birimt, borosot, 
burueut, and in twenty other ways, according to the com- 
binations of the letters a, e, i, o and u. Still the eounds do 
not greatly difiFer from one another, and a person who under- 
stood the Hebrew language well would have no difficulty, 
arising from this cause, in reading any book that might be 
placed before him. When however the Jews, in later ages, 
came into contact with other nations, and their language 
became corrupted from its purity, they aeem to have been 
sensible of some inconvenience from their old mode of writ- 
ing : hence arose those diacritical points and other contri- 
vances, which, like the accents and breathings of the Greek 
grammarians, have for ever puzzled and rendered intricate — 
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nov tliat the Greek and Hebrew have become deal lan- 
guages — that which they were at first inteoded to explain. 

§ 5, Alphabetical Writing, as used hy the Greeks aiid other 
ancie»it and •modem natiojis. 

The last Btep in this progressive art was now to be made; 
to insert vowels between the consonanta of which the 
Hebrew tongue consisted. When this waa done, the art of 
Alphabetic: Writino was attained : the gulf which writers 
are pleased to describe between the literate and illiterate 
state was now for ever closed. Not, however, until the 
seventh or eighth century before Christ, can we discover 
any indications that Alphabetic Writing was at all in 
general use among mankind, or at least amongst those 
nations where the literature of the west had prevailed. 
First the Greeks, afterwards the Romans, and, imitating 
them, almost all the modem nations, have adopted this art. 
The Chinese alone retain their ancient mode, according to 
which every word has its ideagraphic character ; and yet 
even the Chinese have, in writing foreign names, been ob- 
liged to conform in part to a system which prevails over all 
the rest of the world. 

Nearly three thousand years may have passed since that 
art began to be of much esteem among men, and two thou- 
sand since the present style of writing arrived at its pre- 
sent maturity. In the busy age in which we live, the mind 
of man has suggested many improvements of its numerous 
details, but many ages will probably pass before mankind 
will make any fresh advance at all commensurate with the 
progress that has already been attained in this noble art. 



CHAPTER SXXIX. 

Alphabetic wmting unknown to the Eotptians, ajid 
conseqdentlt to moses. 

In tracing the gradual formation of our present system 
of writing through the five stages mentioned in the last 
chapter, I havu rather followed an ideal than a real con- 
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nectioD between those stages ; for it would be difficult tn 
poiot out any nation in the world where they have all 
existed in succeasiou. Great improvements are generally 
slow of growth, unless those who experience them are acted 
upon by causes Irom without 

The change from Picture-writing to Hieroglyphics would 
probably be easy to an intelligent and improviog people ; 
and from Hieroglyphics to the Word-writing of the Chinese, 
the tran^tion would perhaps he scarcely less obvious. But 
from these ideagraphic modes to the purely arbitrary phon- 
etic system which we call alphabetic writing, the interval 
is wide, and it cannot be proved that any nation has ever, 
by its own internal impulses, been able to pass it.* The 
case of the Chinese is a living proof of the truth of this 
principle : until they abandon the system of inventing or 
combining a fresh character for eveiy new word — which is 
the plan tbey now follow — and reduce all their vocabulary 
to a limited number of arbitrary elements similar to our 
letters, we may assert with confidence that their literature, 
whilst it increases in extent, will not equally increase in 
usefulness ; aad this opinion loses little of its weight from 
the fact that the language itself is most peculiar, and that 
none of those who study it have yet been able to suggest 
any mode of adapting it to the Koman alphabetic system. 

But J have asserted that there is a wide chasm between 
the last stage of ideagraphic writing, and the nearest form 
of a written language that has arbitrary symbols. Let us 
then see what is the case with the Egyptians — for they alone 
of the three ideagraphic nations, by their connection with 
the Hebrews, concern the present enquiry. Xn this part of 
the subject, I find my views confirmed by Dr Wall ; and 
shall therefore make an extract from his work concerning 
the difficulty wbich attends the later stages, as I have be- 
fore described, in cartying the art of writing to perfection. 

The ideographic system of the Chineee has been now, and that of 
the I^yptians was formerly, such a length of time in use, that it 

* Thia chapter on the GgyptUn Bierogtyphica is here left without mnch 
tlterktion, the aame oa it waa written nearly thirty yeara ago. Those who 
have iavettig&t«d the aahject since, have arrived at a partial interpretation 
nf the Hiemglyphice, but I think the principles and line of argument pur- 
sued in thiechiipterwill stilt befound safe and correct oa regards the general 
nitaro of the hioroglyphical form of writiag. 
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can bo hardly expected that any specimens of the primitiTe [ie. 
pictural] writing of either nation should be still extant ; thongb, 
from the extreme durabUity of the materials employed in I^ypt, it 
is possible that some of her earlier records may have survived the 
ravages of time, In America, however, at the time of its discovery 
by the Spaniards, all the writing was of the first grade, so that no 
spades of it could have been of very ancient origin. That of the 
Mexicans was decidedly the beat, thoogh the Femvians had made a 
greater progress in arbitrary signs. To register events they em- 
ployed Quipos, 01 branches of trees with Btrings tied to them, which 
were variously colonred and knotted ; and Acosta maintained, that 
by the different combinations of colours or knots they could express 
their thoughts as fully and accurately as ve can by means of letters. 
But there is strong reason to think, as Robertson, iu his History of 
America, has justly remarked, that the Spanish Jesuit was mistsken 
in the estimate he had formed of the utility and perfection of theise 
Qnipos, and that they were little better than numerical scores, the 
knots indicating numbers ; and the colours, the subjects to which 
the reckoning was applied. Seeides, the signs under consideration 
not being dnwn or insculped upon any aur&ce, the registers formed 
of them could not, except in a very loose sense of the word, be 
called writiitg. The pictural characters of the Peravians were better 
entitled to that denomination, but they were very gross and imper- 
fect In such characters the Mexicans had greatly the superiority, 
and interspersed among these they employed other graphic figures 
of an arbitrary kind to represent objects of thought not perceptible 
to the sight. Still their writing could only be considered as an 
improved species of the first grade, for the prominent feature of it 
was picture representation of events.* 

Where men have not advanced beyond the first stage of the art, 
they readily exchange it for alphabetic writing, when they come 
within reach of that very superior method of communication ; what 
they have had no great difficulty in acquiring, they do not jNuiicu- 
larly prize, and it is at once given up for a better system. But the 
case is very different with respect to those nations, which had pro- 
ceeded through the difierent grades of ideagraphy to its final state, 
before they got an opportunity of making the exchange in question : 
the more cumbrous and difficult of acquirement their several 
systems have proved to bo, with so much the greater obstinacy will 
they be found to have clang to them. In tact; it is a very general 

* A splendid collectioD of the Mexicaa hieroglyphs was published 
'n liondon, 1830, m seven folio vulumes, at the e;ipcnse of Lord Viscount 
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principle of our natnro to value things, not so much by their 
intriasic worth, aa hy the difficulty of acquirement, even when that 
difficulty is in itself a proof of imperfection. Katiouol pride and 
prejudice also enlist themselves in iavour of an old estahlished 
practice associated with the earliest recollectiona of a people, and 
render the mind averae to instituting a fait int^uiiy into the merits 
of a foreign system. But besides the common caose of undue bias, 
vhichmust have equaUy affected the !^yptians and Chinese, separate 
ones may also be assigned. That which peculiarly operated on the 
former people was superstition ; and how powerful an influence it 
exerted in the continuation of theii unwieldy method, is evident 
from this consideration-— that they could not have been entirely 
ignorant of the great superiority of alphabetic writing : as a con- 
quered people they must have become acquainted with much of its 
natare, and of the advantage of adopting it, at all events ^m the 
commencement of the Ptolemean Dynasty; and yet five hundred 
years after this knowledge bad been jbrced upon them, Clemens 
Alexandrinns speaks of the difieient species of f^yptian ideagraphy, 
intermixed indeed with a phonetic use of signs, as atill practised in 
his day. The charactere of their principal kind of n;ritiug they con- 
nected in some way with religion, and called them sacred j in conse- 
quence of which they never gave up the use of them, or adopted a 
mode of writing purely alphabetical, until they changed their creed.* 
It was on account of these characters having been originally confined 
to reltgioos uses, and inscnlped in stone, that the Greeks distinguished 
them by a name implying both particulars, and called them hiero- 
gijfflis; but the woid is now taken in a more general senno, and 
applied to ideagraphs of every kind, without reference to either the 
use made, the sur&ce on which they are drawn, or the country they 
are found in. 

Of the natural tendency of the mind to the first species of writing, 
some proofs have been already given ; and an additional one is, I 
conceive, supplied by man's frequent recurrence to it after sU 
necessity for the expedient had ceased : — " Ifatutam expcUas furca, 
tamen usque recurret." 

Thus, at the present day, there are primera filled with prints or 
imperfect delineations of the transactions described in their texts; 
the imagination being thereby called in to the assistance of the 

* " AlthoQgh Clemenn inclndes tbe empIoTment of hieroglyphs aa letters 
in his Bcconnt of tbe different kinds of Egyptian writing, yet he does not 
make mention of any kind pnrely alphabetic. Tbe Egyptiuu, thareforet 
had no auch writing till after his age, and the oldest ^ey could have had 
was the Gneco-Coptic Bat all the remains of tbia writing which bavo 
come down to our times, were evidently tbe prodDctiooa of Christians." 
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judgment to help tlie yoang and illiterate to understand \rriting of a 
mote artificial constractiou. And in fonnei timefi, when reading wan a 
&T more difficult operation than it now is, thore wae a still moregenarat 
application of pictural characters to this purpose. In order, therefore, 
to jodge of the antiquity of an Egyptian record by the appearance in 
it ofanch chaiactcra, there is a caution to bo obsorrod. Should they 
be found, in a large proportion, in the body of an insculpture, the 
hieroglyphfl would be of the very oldest kind ; hut when they occur, 
not in the text, bnt in accompanylug tablets, that is, when tjiey are 
introduced, not from necesFity, but merely for illustration, they are 
then compatible with writing of a much more recent date. Accord- 
ingly, they appear in this way in great numbers of rolls of papyrus, 
which, though probably the very oldest MSS. now extant, were yet 
Tritten at a time when i^yptian idcagraphy had arrived at the 
moflt advanced stage of its improvement. 

It was a reasonable inference that the ancient Egyptians 
had not advaDced beyonJ the ideagrapliic syBtem of writing, 
which we call Hietoglyphica, until a late period in their 
history. If bo, the Israelites, at the Exode, had no know- 
ledge of what we now term written characters, but only of 
hieroglyphics, such aa they had seen in Egypt. Whatever 
therefore Moses wrote, must have been written in hierogly- 
phics; the two tables of stone were written in hierogly- 
phics, and consequently the Book of the Law, or the Pen- 
tateuch, must have been compiled in a later age. The truth 
of these deductions will of course depend on the soundness 
of the premises, that the writing of the ancient Egyptians 
was not alphabetic, but consisted of hieroglyphics only. 

To investigate this subject fully, would require more time 
and space than the limits of this work allow ; and yet the 
conclusion to which the premises lead is so important, that 
the subject cannot altogether be dismissed without con- 
sideration. I shall thercl'ore endeavour to arrange as intelli- 
gibly as possible, the reasons which lead to the inference 
that the art of alphabetic writing was unknown to the 
ancient Egyptians until many centuries had passed a.her 
the time of Moses. 

§ 1. Poaitive testimony of ande-nt authors to a pecvZiar 

character of ivrititt^ aviong the EiiypOane. 

The most early historian who has written about the 
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ancient Egyptians is HerodotoB ; but it nnfortunateiy 
happens tliat liia notice of their system of writing is re- 
markably brief In the 36th chapter ot the second book of 
his History is the following passage : 

The Greeka write letters and calculate with balls, guidii^ the 
hand from left to right, but the Egyptians from right to left : and, 
doing this, thej a^ue that it is they who do it to the right, and the 
Greeks to the left. They use two kiada of characteis, one of which 
is called the sacied, the othei the common character. 

Nothing can be gathered from these words, to decide the 
question whether tJie Egyptians used ideagraphic or alpha- 
betic writing. We learn no more than that they wrote 
from right to left, and had two kinds of writing, but it is 
not said that these kinds differed in principle, the one from 
the other. 

In the Historical Lilmny of Diodorus Sicnlus, who lived 
400 yeaiB after Herodotus, is the following passage : 

The Egyptians teach their children two kinds of letters, those 
called aacied, and those of a more popular nature. — D.S., i, 21. 

The Latin historian Tacitus lived about 80 years after 
Diodorus. A passage which occurs in his Annal^ book ix, 
chap. 14, certainly seems to show that the writer considered 
the Egyptian writing to be ideagraphic 

"Primi per fignias animalium The Egyptians, first of mau- 

Mgyptii sensufi mentis effinge- kind, represented the thoughts 

bant(eaantiquiBstmamoQumenta. of the mind by means of the 

memoriie humanie impreasa saxis figures of ftni pi ftl s (those moat 

coTQuntur) ; et litciurum semet ancient monuments of man's 

inventoros perhibent.' remembrance, which may stiU 

he seen, engraven on the rocks) ; 

and they give out that they were 

the invenfauB of lottera. 

Of what letters ? it may be asked. Of the letters which 
the historian had mentioned, namely, the figures of anirrift lg 
which in Egypt were made to discharge the office of letters. 
The latter port of the sentence explains the former, unless 
it is supposed to describe a further invention, namely that 
of alphabetic writing also, in addition to Hieroglyphics. 
In whichever sense we take it, the sentence is equally appli- 
cable to our purpose. Tacitus attributes to the Egj-ptians 

25 
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the iiif entlon of hieroglyphics, and consideis these to have 
been the piecnraors of alphabetic character. 

Aboat a hnndred years after the time of Tacitus, i.e. 
abont A.D. 200, lived Clemont of Alexandria, who has 
already been referred to, see at p. 374. Tt appears, from a 
famous passaf^ in his works, that the E^yptiaiis still prac- 
tised the art of bieroglypMcal writing ; and it is remarkable 
that though Clement gives us a tolerably minute descrip- 
tion of its diSereut kinds, he describes no purely alphas 
betical system at all, as current in Egypt at that time. 

The educated amongst the f^yptlans imntediately leam, fiM of 
all, the system of £g;fptian lettere called Epistoioffraphu;, Becoudly 
the Hieratic, which the socied ecribes make use o^ and lastly, the 
perfect kind, the HiaroglypMc One species of the last ib that which 
speaks directly by means of the first elements ; another kind is 
eymbouc Of the symbolic, one kind speaks directly by moans of 
imitatioD, a second kind is written as if metaphorically, and a thiid, 
on the controiy, allegorizes by means of certain enigmasL 

Thus, when they wish to describe the son, thoy make a circle, 
and for the moon a lunar figure ; these are instances of the direct 
kind. 

In the metaphoric species they transfer and change according to 
pecnliaritiee ; or they alter them, or change their forms in many 
ways and so engrave them. Thus they consign the praises of their 
kings to theologic descriptions, and carve them in anaglyphs. 

Of the enigmatic kind let this be an instance i They represent the 
other stars, on account of their ohhqae coaraes, by the bodies of 
serpents, but the snn bj that of the beetle, because it makes a 
round-ball of cow-dung and rolls it up with an oppositfl aspect 

Although this description appears at first sight to be 
almost as obscure as the original subject, which it is 
adduced to explain, yet its mazes may be threaded, and a 
tolerably good idea formed of the various kinds of writing 
which, according to Clement of Alexandria, were in uao 
among the Egyptians. 

In the first place there were three principal divifflons, the 
Epistolographic, the Hieratic or Sacerdotal, and the Hiero- 
glyphic, which have all been recognised by those who in 
our own times have explored the ruins in Egypt, with a 
view to elucidating this very matter. It is admitted by 
almost all who have written on the subject, that these three 
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kinds of Egyptian writing are baaed on the same principles, 
and differ only in the greater or less periection with which 
the cb&ractera are delineated. In the Hieroglyphic style, 
the figurea retain their natural shape with tolerable accuracy, 
whilst the Sacerdotal writing is more cursive, and the Epis* 
tol(^raphic or common writing of the country is loosely 
deUneated and very far removf^ from the original symbols. 
A ready instance, of the difference between the three kinds 
may be found in our own handwriting. We have the old 
Gothic character, the Roman letters, in which books are 
generally printed, and the cursive letters found in manu- 
scripts. 

TiiB identity of the three kinds of Egyptian characters, 
— I mean identity of principle, — ^has been generally ad- 
mitted by the best authorities. Dr Young's remarks upon 
the subject are as follows : 

The question, however, respectiag the nature of the Enchorial 
character, appears to be BotiB^ctoiily decided by a comparisoa of 
variooa manascripts on papyrus, still extant, with each other. 
Several of these published in the great Destr^Hon dt VEgypte, have 
always been considered as specimens of the alphabetical writing of 
the Egyptians, and certainly have as little appeasance of being 
imitations of visible objects, as any of the characters of this inscrip- 
tion \the Bosella %n3criplion\, or as the old Arabic or Syiiac characters, 
to which th^ hear, at £ist sight, a consideraUe resemblance. But 
they are generally accompanied by tablets, or delineatiana of certain 
scenes, conrasting of a f^w visible objects, either detached or placed 
in certain intelligible relatjons to each other ; and we may generally 
discover toaces of some of these objects, omongthe characters of the 
text that accompanies them, A similar correspondence between 
the text and the tableta is still more readily obeerved in other 
manuscripts, written in distinct hieroglyphics, slightly yet not 
inelegantly traced, in a hand which appears to have been denoted 
by the term Hieratic ; and by comparing with each other such ports 
of the text of these manuscripts as stand under tablets of the some 
kind, we discover, upon a very minnte examination, that eyeiy 
character of the distinct hieroglyphics has its corresponding trace in 
the running hand : sometimes a mere dash or line, but often per- ' 
fectly distinguishable, as a coarse copy of the original delineation, 
and always alike when it answers to thosame character. The particular 
passages, which establish this identity, extending to a series of above 
tun thousand characters, have boon enumerated in the Museum Srili- 
cum, thi>y have been copied in odjoiuiug lines, and carefully collated ' 
25—2 
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vdih eacli other ; and thoii numbei has been increAsed b; a com- 
pftrisoa with Eome yet unpabliehed rolla of papyros lately biought 
from ]E^7pt A few Bpecimens from different USS. will be suffi- 
cient to ahow the foims throi^h which the original lepresentation 
has passed, in its degradation from the sacred character, thioagh 
the himitic, into the epistolo^raphic ot common ranning hand of ^e 
country. Suffl. or Esa. Bbit. article Bgfpt, p. 64, 

A qneBtion here occura, which can be answered without 
much difficulty. How has it arisen that Herodotus and 
Biodonte Siculus mention only two kinds of Egyptian 
writing, whilst Clement says that in his time there were 
three ? It may he replied tl^t Herodotus perhaps coDsidered 
the Sacerdotal and Common characters to be the same ; for 
they are not very different in form, having both a strong 
tendency to a cursive form. Or, it is very likely that the 
third species may have been a farther development of the 
other two during the three hundred years that intervened 
between the age of Clement and of Diodoros. 

Betuming then to the description, before quoted from 
Clement, we find that he says nothing of the Epistologra- 
phic and Hieratic modes, but confines himself to the Hiero- 
glyphic as being the most important, and in &ct, if our 
former remarks are correct, the parent of the other two. 

Clement, then, teUs as that of the Hieroglyphic writing 
there are two subdivisions ; 1. that which is significant by 
means of the first elements : and 2. the symbolic. Of these 
two kinds, he unfortunately omits to describe the former, 
and confines all his attention to a description of the latter, 
the symbolic style. As the name symbolic gives a tolerably 
accurate idea of what is intended to be signified, namely 
Hieroglyphics specifically so called, and as its subdivisions, 
the direct, the metaphoric, and the enigmatic, are mere 
modes of the symbolic, it can answer no good purpose to 
occupy our time in further illustrating them. The whole of 
the question turns on the meaning of that subdivision of 
hieroglyphical writing, wfiick apeaka by vmms of the first 
elements. After many years of doubt, during which different 
authors have expr^sed opposite opinions concerning the 
meaning which Clement of Alexandria intended to convey 
by this phrase, it is now generally admitted, that the first 
deiiumts are the first letters of the uvrde : and that this 
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mode is, ia fact, the link by whieh Hieroglyphics are cod- 
nected with the alphabetic system. It is a remarkable cod- 
firmation of this opitiioa that a rude sort of alphabetic 
writing, founded on the first letter of each word, has actu- 
ally been discovered among the hieroglyphics of Egypt: 
but every instance of this sort is so recent as to confirm, 
without a doubt, the theory that the alphabetic principle 
was first introduced into Egypt in consequence of ila 
intercourse with Greece, and did not exist even in the tenth 
century before Christ, much leas at the far earlier period 
when Moses ted the Israelites through the deserts of 
Arabia. 

According to this rude alphabetic mode, a word might be 
expressed by a series of objects, the first letters of whose 
names spelled the word required. Thus the word 'house ' 
might be represented by five pictured images, Hen, Owl, 
Urn, Stork, E^, because the first letters of these names, 
h, o, iL, 8, e, make up the word required. This mode will 
readily occur to the mind of the reader as the bauis of those 
spelling books for children, in which each letter of the alplio- 
het vs connected with the name of some natural object, as 
C for cat, D for dog, H for horae, and many others. 

The cumbersome nature of this mode of writing is appa- 
rent : it has little in common with the modern alphabets, 
by which thought may be transferred to paper almost as 
soon as it arises in the mind, and as quickly as it can be 
expressed in words. There are, moreover, oliier features of 
this system, as it prevailed among the Egyptians, which 
show plainly that it was confined in its use, and only applied 
where other modes, then known, failed to be applicable at 
all. It appears, by an inspection of the Egyptian monu- 
ments, that proper names alone are expressed by these 
picture letters, and that each name so written is surrounded 
by an oval line, as a guide to the reader that the figures 
enclosed within the line must be read not hieroglyphically, 
but according to the first letter of each object's name. 
Again, as the same letter may be represented by a variety 
of objects, all of which have that letter standiog the first in 
the name which expresses it, the result is that the same 
word may be expressed by a variety of pictured objects, 
each different from the others, and this would cause much 
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distraction to the reader's mind, and much uncertainty in 
the subject repreeented. This difficulty may be illustrated 
by a plain example in English. Whilst one writer might 
represent the word house by the five objects before described, 
hm for h, owl for o, urn for u, tAork for 8, and egg for e, 
a>nother might represent the same word by a different com- 
bination, as for example ; Hippopotamua, Ostrich, Unicom, 
S/ieep, Elepha/nt, Neither is this an imaginary theory ; for 
such various modes aobually occur on the monuments of 
Egypt, where the names of Psammitichus, Cleopatra, Bere- 
nice, Ptolemy, and other princes, are written with various 
pictured objects, and it is discovered by a patient investiga- 
tion and comparison of theae, that many of the letters have 
three, four, six, and even a dozen corresponding objects by 
which they may be represented. Whether the Egyptians 
possessed any orthographical rules by which the use of these 
figures was r^ilated, haiS not yet been discovered. 
. StJU, this difficulty being removed, so many remain to 
impede the general use of this system of writing, that it 
must ever be limited, as it was in Egypt, to a very narrow 
sphere of use, and furnishes no argument against the prin- 
ciple for which we are now contending, that a hieroglyphi- 
cal, and not an alphabetical, mode of writing, prevailed in 
Egypt, long after the time of Uosect and the Exodus. 

§ 2. AbsBTice of all mention of phonetic or alphabetic 
legends in the writinge of the andenta. 

The cursory manner in which Clement of Alexandria 
dismisses in a few words his account of that kind of Egyp- 
tian writing which is acknowledged to have been phoneti<^ 
is a circumstance much to he regretted. Still this very 
omission is not without its significancy, and it strongly 
militates against the suppooition which has within the last 
few years been advanced, that the greater part, or certainly 
a considerable part, of Egyptian writing was alphabetic. 

The supporters of the theory now in vogue, says J>r Wall (in p. 
20 of hia work), endeavour to account ftir the ancients not having 
traoBmittod to us a single phonetic legend, by the remark, that 
alphabetic writere would be more struck with ideagrapMc ones, and, 
therefore, mora likely to record such. This explanation very impei^ 
fectly accounts for their total omission of phonetic examples, and it 
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does not at all account for their giving the writing the genoral 
character of heing synibolic or ideagrnphic, if the greater part of it 
leallf was, as is now snppoeed, of quite a different nature. 

§ 3, Preeeni appearance of the Egyptian •monv/menia 
aiid vaiicnta opi/niona about them. 

Under this bead might be comprised a full and complete 
investigation of every inscription which now exists; but 
we most be content to limit our observations to the infer- 
ences which have been drawn by others, who have made 
the Egyptian remains an especial subject of their study. 
An antecedent argument that the Egyptian hieroglyphics 
describe ideas and not words, may clearly be derived from 
the general opinion of mankind, prevalent over the whole 
world, concerning their nature. This opinion is certainly 
vague, because it cannot be traced to any better source than 
the general appearance which the Egyptian hieroglyphics 
present to the eye of the beholder. In order to appreciate 
this kind of internal evidence, it is necessary to visit the soil 
of Egypt, or at least to inspect the large collections of Egyp- 
tian remains which enrich the museums of different cities. 
The impression left on the mind by such a process is cer- 
tainly to the effect that those sculptures denote pictural 
ideas and not words or letters. And every attempt to main- 
tain the contrary proposition has hitherto ended in a con- 
firmation of the original opinion, always excepting the 
foreign words before mentioned. The opinions of different 
writers may here with propriety be introduced. 

The first of these is Dr Young, who started the theory 
that perhaps the Egyptian hieroglyphical cha/ractera may 
have the force of letters, and designate words not ideas. The 
early death of this talented man cut short his investigations 
almost immediately after he had pointed out the way in 
which he intended to pursue them, and left the field open 
for Mr ChampoUion : as the inquiries of this latter gentle- 
man have at two different periods led him to put forth 
views rather conflicting with each other, it does not appear 
that much real progress was made by him in this difficult sub- 
ject. In 1812, he published an essay at Grenoble, entitled 
' De L'Ecriture Hieratique des anciens Egyptiens," inwliich 
he expressed certain opinions, which, not having an oppor-' 
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tunity of coDBulting the original essay, I qaote from the 
little Tolumes, " Egyptian Antiquities," vol. ii, p. 343, pab- 
lished 1^ the Society for Diffusing Useful Knowledge. 

1. That the writing of lE^yptian M8S. of the second kind (the 
hieratic) is not alphabetic. 

2. That this second syBtem (of writing) is only a eimple modifica- 
tion of the hioioglyphio system, and diffois &om it only in the form 
of the signs. 

3. That the second kind (of writing) is the hKraHe of the 
Greek authors, snd mnat be considered as an kierogl^hiaU tachj/- 
graphy. 

4. lastly, that the hiciatic chaiacteis (and consequently those 
from which they are derived) are giipu of ihmgi and not of emnds. 

There is little douht, we think we may say none, that to the time 
of Dr Young's discovery, M. Champolliou was convinced, as he ex- 
presses himself^ that the " hiorofflyphicB are eigns of things and not 
of woids." In his letter to M. Dacier of September 22, 1822, on 
the coDtrary, he expressed himself in the commencement of his letter 
in the foUowing manner : — " I may venture to hope that I 
have succeeded in showing that both the hieratic and demidic 
(enchorial) writing are not entirely alphabetical, as had been gene- 
rally supposed, but often also idea^aphic, like the hieroglyphics 
themselves, that is to saj, that they repreeent sometimes the ideas, 
and sometimes the soimds of a langut^ I think I have at last 
succeeded, after ten years of assiduous rcseariJi, in bringing together 
data almost complete on the general theory of those two kinds of 
writing, on the origin, the nature, the form, and the number of their 
signs, the rules of their combinations by means of those among these 
signa which have functions purely logical or grammatical, and in 
having thus laid the first foundation of what we may call the gram- 
mar and dictionary of these two modes of ^ting which are employed 
in the great number of monuments whose interpretation will throw so 
much light on the general history of Egypt." Ifot a word is here 
said of the Grenoble publication ; nor does the author any where 
else in this letter make the slightest alluaion, that we can find, to 
his former opinion on the nature of the hieroglyphics. The author 
goes on to state, that the subject of this letter is the pure hiero- 
glyphics, " which, forming an exception to the general nature of the 
signs of this kind of writing, were endowed with the power of 
expressing the sounds of words, and have been employed on the public 
nionumcntB of Egypt in recording the titles, names, ami sitmames of 
the Greek and Roman sovereigns, who successively governed it. 

Two years after the last date, namely in 1824, M. Cham- 
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pollion published his great work " Pr^is du syatfeme hiero- 
glyphiqne, &c," in which he reviews the whole subject which 
for so many years had occupied his atteation. 

The author's concltudon (continues the vriter of the "Egyptian 
Antiquities "), as to the nature of what ia called hieH^lyphicol 
writing, is this : — " The ^E^^tians, poasesung three diffeient modes 
of espreBBing their ideas, employed in the same t«xt that mode 
vhich seemed best adapted to the Tepiesentation of a given idea. 
If the object of an idea could not Ido clearly indicated either hy the 
direct mode of a figurative (pictorial) character, or tropically (in- 
directly) hy A symbolical character, the writer had reconrsetojiAOTwiio 
characters, which readily accomplished either the direct or indirect 
representation of the idea, by the conventional mode of exhibiting 
the word which is the sign of this idea. Consequently the series of 
phonetic characters, was the most efficient and the most common 
part of the Egyptian system of writing ; by them particnlarly the 
most metaphysical ideas, the most delicate shades of language, the 
infiexions, and, finally, all grammatical forms, coold be represented 
with almost as much perspicuity as they are by means of the simple 
alphabet of the Fhcenicians or Arabs. 

It follows from all that has been siud, and is indubitably 
proved, — 

1. That there was no Egyptian writing altogether reprBseida^oe 
(pictorial), as the Mexican has been supposed to be, 

2. That there does not exist on the monuments of Egypt any 
regular writing altogether ideographic, that is, composed altogether 
of figurative and symbolical ohaiacters. 

3. That primitive Egypt did not employ a mode of writing alto- 
gether ;A(ni«(ic. 

4 But that the hieroglyphic mode of writing is a complex system 
— e system, figuraUve, symbdicai, and phonetic, in the same text, in 
the same phrase, I would almost say in the same word." 

This coQclusion is certainly not very flattering to those 
who may hereafter enter upon the investigation of the 
Egyptian hieroglyphics. But it is sufficient to show that, 
according to both the theories which M. Champollion has 
adopted, the Ei^ptian writing waa either very partially 
alphabetic, or even not alphabetic at all 

The same inference has been drawn by others, who, since 
the time of Champollion, have examined the Egyptian 
monuments. 

Zoega, a learned Italian, by studying the obelisks and 
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other Egyptian remains in Italy, nuule oat a list of 95S 
different hieroglyphical characters. To suppose thai these 
represented letters is an abaDrdity ; for no known language 
ever yet contained bo many as 958 elementary charactera 
Buch as we call letters, and, if they represented words — 
even monosyllables — or simple ideas, which are represented 
by words, the language was clearly not alphabetic. 

Even in the short compass of the Rosetta stone, in four- 
teen lines, U. Champollion detected no less than 166 diffe- 
rent characters to which the sune observation applies, that 
they are too many to be letteis, and if they represent words, 
the language is not alphabetic 

Again, in all the twenty lines, of which the hieroglyphical 
part of the Rosetta stone consisted, when nnmutilated, there 
were about 2213 characters ; and in the portion of the stone, 
giving the same meaning in the Qreek language, the num- 
ber of letters altogether was 7290. It appears then, that if 
the hieroglyphical characters were letters, the Egyptian 
language coald express as much as the Qreek in less than 
one-third of the number of the characters. This is surely a 
strong reason for believing that the hieroglyphics denote 
ideas or words, and not letters, and it is strengthened by an 
observation made by M. Champollion himself, that many of 
the characters in the hieroglyphic text of the Rosetta stone 
are purely figurative or pictorial, as is manifest even by 
their shape. Thus he recognized, in the Greek, the follow- 
ing words, temple, image, Btattie, child, asp, and eolvmn, all 
of which, in the hieroglyphical part of the Bosetta inscrip* 
tion, were represented by their corresponding figures, and 
not by words formed oat of letters. 

g 4 Scvmene88 of the written but differeTice of the spoken 
language in the various parts of ancient Egypt, 

It has been observed, in our notice of the Chinese lan- 
guage that its written characters can be understood by all 
the tribes and nations, notwithstanding the great difference 
of dialect which prevails in that vast empire. But it appears, 
from the sameness of the hieroglyphical inscriptions in 
Egypt, even in provinces many hundred miles apart, that 
the state of things was precisely similar. The hieroglyphics 
found on the borders of Ethiopia are identical with those 
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which occar in the Delta near the sea ; yet it i» certain that 
the dialects mnst have been numerous, and differed much 
from one another in so large a tract of territory. As the 
inscripttODS were of course intended to be read, it is a natu* 
ral inference that those who spoke different dialects could all 
read these common inscriptions ; but this can only happen 
when the characters are ideaf^phic ; i.e. when they suggest 
the same ideas to the minds of persons speaking different 
languages, for, if the emblems suggested words only and not 
ideas, they would be intelligible to those only who spoke the 
laDgii^;e in which those words are found. An instance of 
this may easily be given. If the following inscription were 
placed in some conspicuous place 

30—10=20, 
it would be intelligible to Englishmen, Frenchmen, Germans, 
&&, without the least difficulty ; bat each of these nations 
would read it in a very different manner ; and the words ■ 
which each employed would be unintelligible to all the 
others. Thus tiie Englishman would read it, — 

" Thirty minus ten is equal to twenty." , 

The Frenchman would say, — 

" Trente moins dix %ale vingt." &c 

If therefore inscriptions of this kind should hereafter be 
found in every part of Europe where it was known that 
the langnages varied much, it would be a proof that the 
mode of writing arithmetical subjects was nevertheless the 
same, and consequently ideagraphio. This is the case with 
all the Egyptian hieroglyphics, from one end of Egypt to the 
other, even where it is known that the diaJecta differed most, 
and so identical is the style of the hieroglyphics that it is 
difficult to determine the age of any of them, for they are 
the same whether they belong to the 200th or the 2000th 
year before Christ.* The writing, therefore, of the Egyp- 
tians was ideagraphic, and continued so for many centuries, 
with, apparently, no improvement in its perspicuity, or alte- 
ration of its style, beyond the introduction of a phonetic 
system as we have before described it, to express foreign 
names, the ideas of vhich would not of course form part of 

* Tba EodiM of Dendem wm mpposed to belong to tbe timei of ths 
]'haraohB, Dntil an inscriptioD vaa deciphered which proved it to be of the 
age of Tiberius, and many other inacriptioiu are fonnd of the Roman period, 
-whilst it is difficalt to say whether the temples on which tho; are CATVed, 
are oE the tame date or of remote antiqnitj. 
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their usual train of thought, and would therefore have no 
represeutative emhlems among their UBual ideagrapbic 
characters. 

§ 5. The irUrodiuiion of the Greek alphabet imto the 

Ooptio or later Egyptian language, ebowa tiuU there was 

710 previous Egyptian alphahet. 

Egypt, though intimately connected by commerce with 
Judm, and separated from it by a very narrow atrip of 
sandy desert, was later than some of the other ancient 
kingdoms in receiving the doctrines of Christiflnity. But 
it was comparatively late, when we consider its supposed 
antiquity, that Egypt received the rudiments of learning, 
such as now pass under that name. 

We are informed by Herodotus that the first intercoarse 
between the Egyptians and foreigners took place in the reign 
of Fsammetichus, about the year B. c. 670. 

But to the lonians and the Cariana who had done it with him, 
Fsammetichos gives places to live ia opposite one another, with the 
Ifile between tiiem, to which places the name Campe was given. 
These placea then he gives to them, and he gave them all the other 
things which he had pronueed, and he also placed with them 
Egyptian children to leim from them the Grecian tongne and from 
those when they had leamt it, the present inteipieten in Egypt 
have sprang. — Hkbod. ii, 104. 

This account of Herodotus is confirmed by Diodoros 
Siculus (b. c. 20), both as to the reign in which the intei^ 
coarse with Greeks began ; and as to the immediate con- 
sequence of that intercourse. But the lalter historian uses 
a more general term, and apparently tails ns that the 
Egyptian chiUren were instructed, not merely in the Greek 
tongue, but in Greek learning generally. 

Aiid [Fsammetichus] being singnlarly fond of the Greeks, taught 
the children the Greek education. And in general, he first of the 
kings in f^ypt opened to other nations the ports thronghout the 
rest of the country, and afforded much eeciuity to strangers who 
sailed thither. For those who ruled before him made £^ypt 
inaccoBsihle to stiangeie, slaying some, and enslaving othen of those 
who Btuled thither. — Dtoo. Sic, i, 67. 

Still later than Diodorus, we find that, even in the days 
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of Clflmeus AlexandrinuB, who died in the beginning of tihe 
ihird centuiy after Christ, the Egyptian priests continued 
to maintain their empire over the minds of the people, and 
Btill practised their mystic ceremonies in eveiy part of 
Egypt. Bat there bad been two powerful principlee brought 
into action, which sooner or later ware certain to destroy 
effectually the ancient system. The dynasty of the Ptole- 
mies, beginning 280 years B.C:, had introdacsed into Egypt 
so large a number of Qreek settlers that a sensible eSect 
was {HToduced on the langua^ and habits of the people. It 
is also said that there were at least a hundred thousand 
Jews dwelling in Alexandria or the neighbouring provinces. 
The foreign element was therefore remarkably powerful, 
and, as we have seen, the ancient hieroglyphical system had 
been modified by the introduction of initial letters used 
phonetically and no longer ideagraphically. But it was re- 
serred for Christianity to effect the total overthrow of the 
hieroglyphics, and to assimilate the literature of Egypt to 
that of Greece and of other nations. The result of this 
change was the appearance of a new language, expressed 
in writing by Grecian cbaiactera The Coptic language 
first appears soon after the introduction of Christianity 
into i^^t; and no books exist in the Coptic language, 
except rituals, books of devotion, and tran^tiona of the 
Scriptures. 

There are strong grounds for believing that numerous 
words, remidning &om the old Egyptian, entered into the 
composition of this dialect ; but it is equally certain that 
the Greek langu^^ contributed its share, and perhaps also 
Arabia, which has so often been mixed up with the revolu- 
tions of Egypt, may have furnished a considerable number 
of words and idioms. All this was the natural course of 
events, as niinilftp cases may be cit«d from almost every 
nation in the world. But why was the Greek alphabet 
selected as the vehicle in which this new language was to 
be conveyed } If the Egyptian language possessed an 
alphabet of its own, there would be no necessity for the 
adoption of any other. For the same reason, also, the 
older inscriptions of the country could scwrcely have be- 
come unintelligible, as they now are. The gradual change 
of the idiom would have shown ttaelf, no doubt, as it has 
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dutie in the English {anguage, but the letters, those fixed , 
elements of words, would have been still the same. This, 
however, was not the fact: for the character in which sU 
Coptic books were written, is essentially Greek, and as 
different as can be conceived from oil the older Egyptian 
writing, whether inscribed on the public buildings, or pre- 
served in the numerous rolls of papyrus, which are continu- 
ally found among the ruins. This is a remarkable circum- 
stance ; for the^e is no gradation between the hieroglyphics 
and the Coptic Manuscripts. It appears, also, by the dis- 
coveries of Champollion, Dr Young, and others, that the 
bieroglyphical system comes much later down than the 
beginning of the Christian era. It therefore existed con- 
temporaneously with the transcription of Coptic manu- 
scripts, each decidedly different from the other. It was 
this difference which prevented a fusion of the two. The 
hieroglyphics were essentially ideagraphic^ like the present 
writing of the Chinese. All attempts to combine them 
with an alphabetical system are clumsy and unsuccessful. 
It is possible to express, as the Chinese have done, names 
by the characters which come nearest to the sounds of those 
namea ; or, as the Egyptians did, to use initial letters to 
express phonetically those words which they derived from 
their connection with other nations; but the fate which 
befel the Egyptian hieroglyphics, might probably some day 
or other fall upon the literature of the Chinese. The result 
would possibly be that an alphabet would be adopted, in 
which all new books would be written, whilst their 214 
simple characters, with the 44,000 more complex ones which 
seem to have been formed out of tliem, would, in seventy 
years after the change takes place, become as unintelligible 
as the hieroglyphics. If such a revolutiuu ever should be 
made, the aigument on which I am now insisting will be as 
applicable to the case of the Chinese as it now is to that of 
the Egyptians. Their language previously to the change 
had no alphabet of its own but was ideagraphic, for when 
at a later date it appears as decidedly alphabetic, it was 
obliged to borrow &om a foreign language the characters 
which were to form its alphabets 
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CHAPTER XL. 

MABKS OF HIEBOQLYPHICS IN THE BIBLE. 

CONSISTENTLT with the theory that the ori^nal laws of 
Moses were written in Hieroglyphics, and not in Alphabetic 
characters, we may proceed to enquire whether the existing 
Hebrew Bible famishes any marks of having been derived 
from former ideagraphic writings. Such marka would, by 
the nature of the case, be few and far between ; for when 
the Hebrew Scriptures had once been brought into tlieir 
present form, the advantage of the alphabetic system would 
cause the former mode to be practic^y cast aside for ever, 
and it is therefore only in the references to other writings, 
or to facto extraneous to the Old Testament itself, that any 
indication of hieroglyphics would be found. 

The Hebrew has been shown to he the language of Ca- 
naan, not only by the testimony of Isaiah, by the Phoenician 
inscriptions, especially the Moabite stone lately discovered, 
and by other monuments, but also by the impossibility that 
the tribes of Israel, settling among the people of Canaan, 
should talk any other language than that of the coontry in 
which they have settled. The language itself may betray 
marks of an bieroglyphical origin, aa it in fact does, in the 
imperfect manner in which the letters, out of which every 
Hebrew word is formed, express the meaning which the 
word is meant to convey. Referring to the five stages 
through which the art of writing haa passed, we cannot fail 
to see the abruptness with which the arbitrary character 
of the earlier stage has been changed into its new mode of 
expression. But irrespectively of this, there may be facts 
in the history which point to an ideagraphic style of writing. 
Three examples shall here be brought forward ; and possibly, 
by a minute examination, other instancCE^ though not so 
forcible, may be found. 

I. The firut instance of a reference to hieroglyphics occurs 
in Sxodus, xxxix, 30, 
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And they Biado the plate of the holy crown of pure gold, and 
viote npon it a writitig, like to the cngraringa of a eignet, " Holi- 
nese to the Lord." And they tied auto it a lace of blue, to fosten 
it on high upon the mitre, ae the Loid commoiided Moaes. 

Whether the words " Holinesa to the Lord " are correctly 
translated, or whether they mean Consecrated to the Lord's 
service, the pasaage would have been in no wise remarkably 
or at all applicable to our present subject, if its import had 
been that a stag's head or any other figure of man or beast 
bad been engraved on the plate of gold, but we find that an 
abstract idea was tbereou expressed, and it seems to be 
pltunly shown that the writing was not in alphabetic, but 
in emblematic, that is, ideagraphic characters ; for otherwise 
the writing would not have been like that of a signet. It is 
even now leas common to see words than emblems and de- 
vices engraved on seals. Such devices have a conventional 
meaniog ; for instance, a Cupid depicted on the seal of a 
letter is a significant mark that the object of the missive is 
Love : two hands clasped designates two persons joined in 
a league of friendship, and many other such devices are used 
to express the passions of the mind, and qualities of various 
kinds. This emblematic kind of writing is, however, now 
used only for particular subjects, especially those in which 
brevity is needful, as in the case of seals before mentioned. 
But the Egyptians used this mode to represent every word 
which occnrred in their language, and every sentiment that 
found a place in their.mittds. Thus a picture of the ship 
Argo had reference to navigation and safety &om floods or 
shipwreck ; a bird's wing stood for the wind ; the season of 
the year, or any particular month of the year, was indicated 
by the figure of some animal or bird of passage, which showed 
itself at that time. It is indeed true that the number of 
words, and modifications of thought that required separate 
words to express them, would soon exceed the number <^ 
such emblems, however numerous these might be ; several 
ideas would come to be expressed by the same signs, and so 
. endless obscurity would arise. This would lead to the aban- 
donment of such a system, when the more accurate alpha- 
betic mode was invented. But as regards the case now 
under consideration, when we find the sentiment " Holiness 
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to the Lord " engraTed like the writing of a signet on a plate 
of gold, the inference obviously suggests itself that a people 
so recently escaped out of Egypt carried with them a know- 
ledge of the hieroglypbical or emblematio kind of writing 
for which the Egyptians were Gunouii. 

2. A stmilar case of hieroglyphics might be adduced in 
the ITiim and Thnnunim, noticed in Exodus, Leviticas, 
Kambeis, Deuteronomy, I Samuel, Ezra, and Nehemiah. 
The Otr&ek. translators have translated the words Manifes- 
tation and Truth; but ihe Authorized Version retains the 
original Hebrew words. Tolumee have been written on the 
subject, which is still aa obscure as it was in the time of 
Josephns, 

3. But the third instance to be here noticed belongs to a 
later age and country, and nevertheless has peculiarities 
which speak still more strongly in favour of our present 
argument — ^the ntysterioos writing seen on the wall during 
tiie feast in the palace of King Belshazzar. A hand was seen 
suddenly to trace characters, which alarmed both Belshazzar 
and all his guests. We must take the sequel from the 
account which the book of Daniel gives of it : — 

The Hog cried alond to biing in the aatrologen, the Chaldnang 
and the eoothsajeis ; and the king spake and stud onto the vise 
men of Babylon, " WhoooeTei shall lead this writing and show me 
the inteipietation thereof shall be clothed with acailet, and have a 
chain of gold aboat his neck, and Bball be the third mler in the 
kingdom." Ihao came in all the king's wise men, but they ooold 
sot read the writing nor make known the interpretation.-— 
Danikl, t, 7, 8. ^ 

The wise men of Babylon, it aeeme^ were unable even to 
decipher the chantctersy mach less to find out their meaning. 
The writing, therefore, could not have been ezptoesed in the 
Chaldee, Hebrew, or Syriac alphabet^ nor in that <tf any other 
known Asiatic langoagei 

In this emergency, the queen recommends that they should 
send for Daniel, whom Nebuchadnezzar, the king's &ther, 
had made "master of the msgicians, astrologers, Chaldieans, 
and soothsayers." The test of the history is well known : 
Daniel's reading and interpretation of the wriUng are thus 
described ; — 

26 
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And this IB the writing that vas vritten, mens, hekb, txkkl, 
nPBABsni. Thia Is the iutetpretation of the thing : — Mssn, God 
hath niunbered thy kingdom, and hath finished it ; tkkkl, thoa art 
weighed in the balance, and art fbtmd wimting ; fkbbs, ihj kingdom 
is divided and giren to ths Hedes and Feraians. — Dait. t, 25-28. 

It is difficult to explain the whole narrative on any other 
sappofiition than t^at the writing was hieroglyphical. If the 
four gronps of letters which form the vnen^, •mtfiie, tekel 
uj^rsin, had l>een composed of alphabetic characters, there 
enrely would have been some one among the learned Chal- 
deans who, even if they coald not explain the meaning, could 
at all events have read the words, seeing that they are in that 
dialect of Hebrew which we call Chaldee ; and as the words 
bave a very intelli^ble meaning in that tongae, it is hard to 
suppose that some one or other would not have the acuteness 
to explain their application. The words have the following 
meanings : — "JfcTw, he hath numbered " (repeated by way of 
emphasis) ; " Tekel, he hath weighed ;" " Upharein, and they 
divida" But the word Peres, which in Daniel's interpreta- 
tion is sabsUtuted for upharsin, and which is a correlative 
of that word (both being derived from parae, to divide), is 
also the proper name for the Peiuans, who, according to 
some chronologers were at that very time in conjunction with 
the Modes, be^eging Babylon. Theae &ctB seem to show 
that there would be no difficulty in finding ont the ^plica- 
tion of the miraculous handwriting on the wall, if only the 
words themselves could be read. The whole legend is &r 
from obscure : — " He bath numbered [thy days] ; he hath 
weighed thee ; and they divide thee [the Persiaos !j." We 
are necessarily then driven to the conclusion that-tiie writing 
was hieroglyphical, or at all events not in the usual alpha- 
betical character as known to the Asiatics in general But 
the Chaldeeswere,fbraugbtwe know to the contrary, wholly 
ignorant of the hieroglyphical system, for the Egyptians and 
Assyrians, according to all that we know about them, never 
met but in battle : they were rivals for the sovereignty of 
the eastern world, and were separated by the smaller states 
of Palestine and Syria, which often owed their safety to the 
jealousy of these two rival empires, and sided at different 
times with the one or the other of the two. Now, we 
know that Daniel was an adept in the occolt sciences, 
even among the Chaldseans, and was made by Nebacbad- 
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nezzar " master of the ma^ciana, astrologers, CbaldsBans, aDd 
soothsayera." He was no doubt well acquainted vith the 
old traditions and reoords of his countrymen, the Israelites. 
We are told that only an hundred years before his time the 
Law of Moses was found in the Temple of Jerusalem, still, 
perhaps, written in the old hieroglyphical characters. The 
intercourse between Canaan and £^pt had been closer than 
ever under the later kin^ of Judah ; a knowledge of the 
Egyptian hieroglyphics was very probably kept ap, and 
I^iel can hardly be supposed to have been ignorant of 
theuL It was this circumstance which enabled him to 
surpass the wise men of Babylon, and to read the miracnlous 
handwriting on the wall of King Belshazzar's palace. 



CHAPTER XLI. 

Style of the old testament the sahe TBBoijaHOUT, 

BECAUSE ALL WRTITEN OA COMPILED AT THE SAME TtME — 
CHALDAISMS IN THE EASLT PABTS OF THE BIBLE, THOUOH 
NOT SO HANT AS IN THE LATEB BOOKS — SEASON OF THIS— 
CHALDEE AND HEBBBV YEBT SUOLAIt. 

It may, not without Justice, be demanded, that I should 
now reply to on objection which might be made referring 
to the language oi stylo observable in different parts of the 
Old Testament. If that volume was compiled and put into 
its present form all at once afler the Babylonish captivity, 
its style will certainly exhibit marks of uniformity, and 
also of the corruption, which it necessarily underwent by 
the mixture of Chaldeo words and idioms. This is a reason- 
able inference, and I believe that facts will both warrant 
the inference, and confirm the supposition upon which it la 
grounded. 

It has been observed by more than one writer that those 
who are best acquainted with the original writings of the 
Old Testament, agree that there is a marked difference in 
the style and language of its several authors; and one 
of these in partici^ concludes firom that difference, that it 
2e— 2 
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is cert&in the five books, which are ascribed to Moses, were 
not written in the time of David, the psalms of David in 
the age of Josiah, nor the prophesies of Isaiah in the time 
of Halachi. 

But as some of those who have said this, are known to 
have had little acqaaintaoce with the language in which the 
Old Testament is written, the opinion before mentioned 
loses much of the value which might otherwise be attached 
to it ; and the small v^ue which it possesses is entirely set 
aside by more decisive evidence to the contrary, coming 
both from those who have always been well acquainted with 
the original Hebrew, and also from others who have written 
at a later period, since the knowledge of this language has 
been more generally cultivated, and received additional 
illustration concurrently with every other branch of litera- 
ture and science. Let us then hear the testimony of Dr 
Wall on this subject : 

It is to be observed that never was a hnman being more venerated 
by his counttymeu than this i»oph«t [Jtfiwea] was, and that in con- 
seqnence tiie style introduced by him was closely imitated b; all 
the (mcceeding Hebrew writeia. This is very decidedly proved by 
the &ct, that although Hebrew continued a living language for nine 
hundred years after his time, yet there ia scarcely more variation of 
orthography in the different parte of the Hebrew ScriptnreB than if 
they had been written by different anthois in the same year. Fart 
of this wonderful identity is indeed to be attributed to a cause (of 
which the remotest suspicion has not been hitherto entertained) 
which shall be expluned in my next publication : hut the remaining 
jKut is quite sufficient to establish the reaiity of the imitation in 
qnestion, and thereby to account for the continuation, through the 
subsequent Hebrew compositions, of the pecnliarities which are 
found in the Pentateuch, (p. 344.) 

Here is clearly stated the fact that the books of the Old 
Testament are all written in the same style, and the reason 
of this identity is said to be the veneraUon which tiie Israel- 
ites paid to the memory (^ their great lawgiver. But, 
surely, we must not believe that divine teachers, snch as 
the Hebrew writers are supposed to have been, would write 
in a style that was in use 900 years before, to the manifest 
detriment of all the existing generation then alive, out of 
regard to a single man, who had been dead for so many 
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centuries. I tbink tboae vlio have gone through the pre- 
ceding chapters of this work, will doubt whether the later 
writers had any opportunity of imitating the style of the 
Pentateuch ; for if it was in existence at all, it was certainly 
mislaid and lost, until found by Hilkiah tiie priest and 
Shebna the scribe in the reign of king Josiah. But, grant- 
ing that it wBs in public use, it may be doubted whether 
all succeeding writers would copy its style. Dr Wall him- 
self was not convinced of it, when he wrote what has been 
quoted above, for, at page S62, we &nd another reference to 
the same subject. 

I hare already noticed how very little change took place in 
Hebrew during the 900 yeais that it continued a living language 
after the time of Moees. This undoubtedly is to be attributed 
principally to the veneration in which the Jewish legialatoi: was held 
by his countrymen ; but part of the effect must be laid to the account 
of the great fixedness and stability of the Sbemitic langoagea One 
of them, the Ambic, is ;et spoken tbiougb extensive i^ions of the 
world, and now at a distance of near 4000 ysaia from Abraham, it 
still retains a great number of words and also the gnuumaticol in- 
flexion of the verbs, the same as they aie found in Hehraw. 

Here we have a second reason given why the style <^ 
Malachi is identical with that of Qenesis, and though it 
should be admitted that the two leaaons are not opposed, 
the one to the other, yet it must be evident that, if the 
second reason be the true one, tlie Urst loses all its force, 
and becomes unnecessary; for if the language of the 
Hebrews was permanent, the later writers could not have 
imitated the idiom of Moses out of reverence for hia 
character, but as a matter of necessity, whether they would 
or not. It has indeed been asserted that the Shemitio 
languages and especially the Arabic, have all this pemut- 
nent character: but here again a contrary view haa been 
successfully maintained. For all students of Arabic have 
found as great a difference between the present dialect, and 
that in which the Koran was written twelve hnndred years 
ago, as exists between modem En^ish and Anglo-Saxon, 
which prevailed in this country at the time of the Norman 
conquest. I therefore set aside both the reasons given 
above, to account for the fixity of language of the Bible, 
because they are mere suppositions, and eubetitat« a third 
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reason nhy the style of iiU the Old Testament is the same 
thronghoat : namely, because it was all written at or about 
the same time. 

We may dow proceed to notice the seoond olgection which 
might be made to the supposition that the whole <^ the 
Old Testament was written after the Bahylooisfa captivity, 
that not only should its style be proved to be similar 
tbroughoat, bat also the whole of it, and not merely the 
later books, ought to bear traces of the corruption which 
it suffered in consequeuce of that great national calamity; 
in short, we should expect to find Chaldaisms, ie. Chaldee 
words aad forma of speech, occurring not only in the books 
which BTe admitted by all to have been written since the 
Sal^lonish Captivity, but in all the earlier books as welL 
To this observation it is replied that Chaldaisms do actually 
occur, not only in the later books, but even in the books of 
Moeei^ though for reasons, which will presently be assigned, 
instances of Chaldee idioms axe brief and few. 

The only instance which we will notice is in connection 
with the name of the Ahnigbty in Genesis i, 1, which, as 
is well known, is Elokim, a word in the plural number. 
Dr Qesenius says, in his " Thesaurus," that the singular of 
this word never occurs except in poetic language, in imi- 
tation of the AraxQEean [Syrian] languages, or in later 
Hebrew. 

To this Dr Lee, in bis Hebrew Lexicon, under the won) 
Elohim, makes the following objection : 

It [i.e. the eingulu] occuis, howeTer, in Deuteronomy zxzii, 16, 
]7. Are we to suppose that Moaw had imiiaitd the Syrians here, 
or that this exhibits a specimen of modem Hebrew f The vord 
occun, moieoTer, again and again in Job, who rnnBt have lived as 
early as the sons of Israel 

The writer points out truly that in Daniel sd, 37 — 39 we 
have the singular form, Eloha or Aloha, in the mention of 
ft strange god, occurring twice ; and it may be added that in 
the same thirty-second chapter of Deuteronomy we tind a 
still more simple form of the name Al or El occurring, and 
that the true interpretation and distinction of these words 
has always caused much embarrassmeDt to interpreters and 
lexicc^raphers. The mind of the reader reverts naturally to 
the Arabic Allah, hj which name the Almighty Creator is 
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known tliroughoat all those nations which have embraced 
the Mahometan religion. 

If it had occurred to Professor Lee that the Old Tes- 
tament is a continuous compilation, put together in more 
modem times out of original documents, he TOnld not 
have asked the question whether it was Mioses, but 
whether it was the compiler of the Old Testament who 
imitated the Syrians. If the whole of the Old Testament 
was compiled long after the Babylonish captivity, we 
must not infer that Chaldaisms woiild be found in the 
earlier books : for the pure Hebrew language, such as we 
have it, was the langusge which the Jews spoke imme- 
diately after the captivity, and the Chaldaic Hebrew was 
the dialect into which the pure language had degenerated 
iu the coarse of the first hundred or two hundred years, 
after the Jews had returned back to Judioa. But even 
if the Chaldaic idiom was introduced into Judtea with 
the Babylonian captivity, we might certainly expect to 
£nd Chaldee, i.e. Syriac expressions in every part of it, 
though rarely of course in the early part of the Old 
Testament, because, as the original documents for the 
preceding history, had been written before the Israelites 
had come much into contact with the Ghaldees, it in 
probable that they would contain no GbaJdaisms at all, 
and yet the compiler might be very likely to introduce 
a few iu the course of his labour of uniting so many frag- 
nents into one narrative. 

The occurrence of the singular name of Qod in Deutero- 
nomy TTTTJi , 15, 17, may therefore be both a Chaldaism and 
a specimen of modem Hebrew, notwithstanding that some 
writers seem to have thought this imposaible, because they 
considered Moses to ba.ve written the Pentateuch as we now 
have it. 

The true difficulty is, not to explain, why the name of God 
in the singular number occurs in the Scriptures of a nation 
that so rigidly believed in only one Qod as the Jews, but 
how it is possible that a word expressive of a variety of gods 
could find its way into those books. Professor Lee gives us 
an account, but not an explanation, of this matter ; 

The plural Mlohim, used foi the True God, has gives nse to 
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Tarioos speonlations ; some rappoeiiig, paitictilarif the elder diTiiiBS 
U)d HntchmBonianB, that the notion of a Trinity in Unity lay con- 
cealed in this word ; otheis, again, particaUily the Batiooalistn of 
modem Gennany, hare thought that veetigee of a very ancient 
polythusm 'were diacoverable in it. Both seem, in this case, to 
have taken too lanoh for granted, viz., that the ancients were gnided 
in their wiitingfl by the technical mlee of modem gianunarians ; and 
also that they were complete metaphysicians ; neither of which can 
be muntaincd ; hence both are probably false. .... The Ba- 
tionalists, too, sappose that from the occurrence of this word in 
conjunction with, or separated from, that of Jehovah, they can 
ascertain the &ct that the book cf Ganesis was originally composed 
out of two or mora docomants : one contuning the one word, 
another the other, &c. Geeenius has applied this theory to the book 
of Psalms also ; and has actnally ascertained that, in some instances, 
the one word occurs more frequently than the other. Hiis theory, 
as applied to GeneeiB, most necessarily be Mse, for we aro ex- 
pressly informed, Exod. vi, 2, 3, that the wc«d Jehovah was 
unknown to the patriarchs : and the probability i^ that, if this 
book is really patriarchal, which I believe to be the case, the intro- 
duction of this word nust have been the work of Moses, ito aatho- 
rised editor. In all the other case^ the inquiry can afford no 
nsefol result 

To these remarks I have only to reply that eveiy inquiry, 
vhich leads to fixing an historical fact or removing a popa- 
lar error, is both useful and important. Let it be gnatoA. 
that the name of lao or Jehovah was first introduced by the 
revelation of God to Moses. The difficulty still remains to 
account ibr its being coupled vrith the plural Elohim, as if 
we should say in English the " Gods Jehovah." This would 
be ft remarkable expression, if it occurred in the Greek or 
Latin language ; and yet the Greeks and Latins actually be- 
lieved in a plurality of gods. How then is it to be explained ? 
It may be admitted that Jehovah, the specific name of the 
Israelitish God, was a new term, unknown to preceding ge- 
nerations and even to Abraham, Isaac, and Jacob : but the 
generic term Elohim — " gods " — could not be a new term, 
even to a nation who admitted one God only. It may be 
explained by supposing that the Canaaniti^ nations, among 
whom the Israelites settled, and whose language tiiey gn- 
dually learnt in the place of the Egyptian language which 
they giadnally forgot, worshipped a variety of gods, whom 
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tiiey expressed coQectiTely tinder the name of Hlobiin — 
" the gods." According to tliis Tiew, the word Elohim was 
adopted by the Hebrew atruigers, when they entered the 
land of C^aan and leamt its language — possibly, before 
they knew that it had oi^inally a plural Bignifica4»on — and 
so tiie origiAal documents of the eariy part of the Hebrew 
Scriptores contained the egression Jehovah Elohim, " the 
Qods Jehovah," which was accurately copied by the later 
compiler, though it was sometimes, and particuliu'ly in more 
modem times, modified into the singular number, which was 
&r more consisteot with the peculiar monotheism of the 
Israelites. 

Thus then the occurrence of the name of Ood in the singu- 
lar number, at Deuteronomy xxxii, 15, 17, and elsewhere, 
may be, aa Qesenins supposes, a Chaldaism, adopted or in- 
troduced, unwittingly, by the compiler. But Dr Lee him- 
self shows that it is in many cases difficult to say whether 
the ezpreasion is a Chaldaism or a genuine Hebraism, In 
his Hebrew Grammar, artt, 223, 6 [page 264, ed. 1827], he 
says of the expressions he hath called thee, Isaiah liv, 6, and 
thy bevt^ created, Ezek. zzviii, 15, that they are " generally 
thought to be ChaLdaisms. In this case, however, the pause- 
accent will be soffideat to account for the anomaly." 

It is difficult, it would seem, to distinguish the Chal^^ 
and Hebrew dialects. They are so similu that the Hebrew 
grammar, by the addition of a few pages, becomes adapted 
to the Chaldee also, and one Dictionary does for both. Vit- 
ringa passes the same Judgment in his Observatumee Saerce, 

"Sane GbBldaam autSyriacam In troth we even now find that 

imgnatn etiam nuno ^[peiimut of all longnagBS the Chaldee or 

ommum miniiDe ab Hebnea fiTrian d^ers the leBst &om tiie 

lingua diffem, ita nt dialeetoa Hebnw, ao thtt it is nther to 

potins et vans eloquntio, qu&m be esteemed a dialect or varied 

lingua ab Hebitea diveraa, ha- pronoijcnation than a riiBnwint 

bendant" language. 

This will also account for the remarkable fiict that the 
language in which the Old Testament is written, and which 
we term Hebrew, is actoally termed Chaldee by Fhilo Ju* 
dseus, HA. IS, de vita Moaia, voL ii, pag. 138. edit. Lond. 
1742. 
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The IjBws were wriUnn fonneily in the Chaldee tongue [yXiaifgf 
;^aXicuK;i] and lemained for a long ttms in tlid eame sts^ not 
(iianging the dialect, ao long aa tliey did not reveal tluii beeaty to 
other nations. 

The inferenco whicli I vould draw from these ohserra- 
tions ia this — that the common Hehrew is the language 
epoken by the laraelitea between the Captivity and ^e 
Christian era, changing gradaally, without doubt, as all 
langoages change with time, — that we know nothing of the 
earlier dialect, beyond what has been preserved by those 
who have compiled out of it tiie books which we stUl have, 
because no writings in which it occura have come down to 
us in their original state — and lastly, that the Chaldee as it 
is called, is no more than a modified dialect of the Hebrew, 
existing first concurrently with it, and afterwards, when 
the Jewish state was broken up by the Romans, superseding 
for a time the purer Hebrew ; ajid then, like all other human 
dialects, periBhiog in due course of timcj like the Hebrew 
which it had superseded. 



CHAPTER XUI. 

ALPHABET OF CASUUS — FHCENICUK OBiaiET OF LETTERS — 

coHCLUaioBr. 

If it should then appear certain that the Egyptians did not 
possess an alphabetic mode of writing when the Israelites 
escaped from captivity, it is an obvious inference that the 
fugitives, who had all been bom and bred in V^ypt, could 
not convey with them into the desert the knowle«^ of an 
art, which was still, for nuwy centuries, unknown in the 
country where they had so long sojourned. The only writing 
with which even Moses himself was at this time acquainted, 
was the hieroglyphical, such as prevailed in Egypt. But 
between the hieroglyphical style of writing and the Hebrew 
mode, found in the books ascribed to Moses and to other 
authors of the Old Testament there is a wide interval, which 
hardly could have expired until more than one geneiatioQ 
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bad passed away. There is, m fact, as we have seen ia 
Chapter xxiz, aa intermediate stage — the Hymbolio mod^ as 
still practised in China — between ^e Egyptian hieroglyphics 
and the Hebrew consonants. Here then is the most impor- 
tant question connected with our subject. Where and by 
what means did the Hebrews acquire the art of writing, as 
exemplified by the particular letters or characters in which 
the books of Moees and their other Scriptures are composed 1 
A few words on this subject will be sufficieut. 

The coDunon letters of the alphabet are said to have been 
introdnoed into Greece by Cadmus, as some say about 1300, 
but according to Sir Isaac Kewton and Mr Fynes Clinton, 
not more than 1000 years before the Christian era. 

That letters were at that time unknown to every other 
European nation, is a point which has always been consi- 
dered as certain, until the opposite opinion was taken up by 
the Celtic antiquaries, some of whom advanced the plausible 
conjecture that the Phoenicians, with their merchandize, may 
have introduced their letters also into Ireland and the other 
north-western countries of Europe to which they traded. 
Other Celtic scholars have contended for the antiquity of 
the^orthem Runic characters ; others again for an early 
Felasgic alphabet in Greece ; but neither of these systems 
has yet acquired so much stability as to supersede the current 
opinion that Greece first, and through her the rest of Europe, 
owe letters, as well as civilization generally, to Phoenicia. 
We need not now inquire from what other, more easterly, 
people the Phceoicians themselves acquired their alphabet; for 
it is sufficient to show that letters were transmitted by them 
to Greece, 200,'if not 500, years, according as an earlier or later 
date isassignedtoCadmus,after the timeofMoses. Pursuing 
the train of Grecian history downmrds from the time of 
their introduction, we find that even then four hundred 
yeais passed away before Homer lived and composed his 
poems on the Trojan war. It is also sajd that these poems 
were prraerved by oral tradition alone two hundred years 
longer.'until Pisistratus, or as some say Solon, and otheu 
Lycnrgus, collected them in writing and introduced them 
into Greece. Whatever may be the age at which Homer 
lived, and composed those celebrated poems, it is admitted 
by all that they did not come to the knowledge of the 
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Greeks until about the year 600 before Christ, and were not, 
in fact) until that time, reduced into the form of eeparate and 
perfect poems. 

It ia well known that the alphabet of Cadmus consisted of 
sixteen or seveuteen letters only : but the Hebrew alphabet 
has two and twenty. Thin seems to show that the alphabet 
of Cadmus is tiie more ancient of the two. Zianguages be- 
come more varied, and their alphabets more exteosive, as 
time advances' The English laugua{i;e contained 24 letters 
only until a very recent period, when I and J, U and V, 
from having been originally identical, have become distioct 
letters. If Cadmus * migrated from Palestine, as is said, so 
long after the time of Moses, why did be take only 16 or 17 
letters with him, ami not all the 22 that had been so long 
Hsed, according to received opinions, in the country which he 
left behind him ? The natural inference from this fact is 
that the 22 Hebrew letters were not all used in Palestine 
until after the time of Cadmus ; and if the Hebrews copied 
their letters from those of Cadmus, they would at first have 
taken 16 only, and afterwards, as the necessity for more 
erose, they woald have increased that number to two and 
twenty. I believe that this process actually took place-- 
that the Hebrews learnt their alphabet and most of their 
civilizadon from the Phoenicians and other inhabitants of 
Canaan, and that in the age of Cadmus they used only 16 or 

* I am not ignorant that opniioiis are divided omaenung the age of 
GsdiDiH : aome ohrotiolagen nuke him oontemparar; or almoBt coQiem- 
ponuy nith Moaoa ; othen make him to have lived mora than 200 yeara 
itklel. I prefer the latter opinion, on tite general principle of not taking 
everyUiing tea tmth whioh ia told oa by hiitoriana, whoM aim ia to exalt 
tiie antiqnity of their oatiou. No book* existed in Qreeoa until manjr 
hundred yeara after the time of Cadmai, and I look with axtrome anspicioa 
on all narrativea, handed down by tradition before books nere inveated. 
Hr Fjnea Clinton, in hia Faati Hellenici, vol. i, page 86, obaervea : " We 
oannot Maign more than a centnry to the period which elapaed &om tha 
ooming of Cadmna to the death of Gteoclea ; whioh wiU place Cadmas at 
Abont 130 yean before the fall of Troy." Bat the war of Troy ia placed by 
the oommon ohronology in I1S0, and by Sir luao Newton aa late as 900 
yean before Christ. This calculation makes the age of Cadmoa vary from 
B.C. 1310 down to B.C. 1030, CDnaeqnantly from two to five hundred years 
after the time of Moaee. It io the opinion of Dentsch [Liierarg Remamx, 
p. 181) that Cadmna ia the Phceniciftn name of Eermea Triamegiatna, and 
that tiieae two and alao Taant an naoM* of tite Mune mytholcgicat foe- 
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17 letters, because at that time the Canaanites possessed no 
more. 

Joaephaa, in his treadae against Apion, chapter vii, says 
that letteis were not known in Greece till Homer's time. 

Marius Tictorinua in his Qrammar, i, 1, on Orthography, 
says that — "The inventon of letters, Cadmtui and Evander, 
brought letters, sixteen in namber, the former from Fhcenicia 
into Qreece, the latter among us [the Latins.] 

Prisdan, the celebrated grammarian, in his chapter on the 
number of letters in the alphabet, says that " among the 
most ancient of the Qreeks there were not more than sixteen 
letters, which the Latins received from them and pi-eeerred 
their antiquity unintmrupted." 

Isidore, of Seville, in his Otigmea, i, 4, says — " That anciaii 
writing was compoeed of seventeen Latin letters," 

In Cyril, of Alexandria, who wrote in the fifth century, is 
the following passage on the same subject : — 

EnpolemuB, the historian, putting together the accounts on that 
eabject, says plainly in ths book aboat the kln^ in Jndea, that 
Moses wae their first wise man, and that he gave the JewB giammar, 
such, I suppose, as was in use at that time ; aiid that the Ffacenidana 
&om them established that scienoe, being neighbotm of the Jews, 
and delivered it to the children of the Oteeks, Cadmus having been 
bom among them, and having taught the fiiet elements [letters]. This 
history is mantiaaed SBvemlly in the Stromateis by Ckmeot of 
Al«xandiia, a man of lepnte and fond of learning, and well read in 
Grecian Uteiaturey beyond most of those who went before. Thus 
the knowledge of the first elements came &>m the Hebrews to the 
Gieeks through the medium of Cadmna. (7n Jvl vil) 

" There ia no reason," says Sbnckfoid,* " to think the first 
and most ancient Hebrew alphabet had thus many letters. 
Ireneos says expressly that the ancient and primitive' 
letten of the Hebrews, also denominated Sacerdotal, are 
ten in number." 

It is commonly said that sixteen letten formed the alpha- 
bet of Cadmus ; these were a, fi, y, h, e, t, k, \, ft, v, «, tr, p, a; 
T, u. Bat it appears &om old inscriptions that the letter 
TJ was not used, its place being supplied by O : if this be 
so, we must fill up the number of the uxteen letters by 
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innerting F tlie digamma, wbich certainly occurs ia iaacrip- 
tiooa, and had a power kindred to that of IT, V or W. Aa 
the Hebrew has no U, but a vav, or unw, aonQding Bom6- 
thing like V, W, or F, the likeness between the Greek and 
Hebrew alphabets is rendered remarkably striking. 

Some ancient writeTB tell na that the Grecian alphabet 
was increased irom it^ original sixteen letters by FalsJnede^ 
who added 6, ^, f, ^ and by Simonides, who added {[, ij, ^, 
0. But several of these letters occur also in the modem 
Hebrew alphabet ; yet it is almost certain that neither Pala- 
medea nor Simonides ever was in Phoenicia or the land of 
Canaan, they therefore did not borrow these letters from 
the Israelites^ as is proved also by the nature of these letters, 
which either are double letters, combined of two others, as 
eda or sed which is a combination of d and e, or bear a 
certain relation to other letters for prosodial purposes, as 
eta and omega, which are merely long forms of epsUon and 
omicron. 

If then the supplementary letters were invented in Greece 
they must evidently have been borrowed from the Greeks 
by the Hebrews : nor is thia suppoeition so improbaUe as 
it may seem ; for in the age of Alexander there was a great 
influx of Greeks into Palestine : Grecian arts and Grecian 
literatore were introdaced, and in the days of the Syrian 
kings, who bore the name of Antiocbus, Jndsea narrowly 
escaped from becoming altogether a Grecian province. Here 
then is to be found the channel through which the Hebrew 
alphabet, originally consisting of ten, and afterwards of 
sixteen lettai^ was finally increased te the number of two 
and twenty. At the same period also, the limited msans 
which the ancients possessed for multiplying books were 
wonderfully increased by Eumenes king of Pergamus, who, 
in imitation of the E^ptian papyrus, and in rivalry of 
Ptolemy's bmous Alexandrian library, caused tJlie material 
called Pergament or parchTiient, to be fabricated frvm the 
skins of goata, and on this new substance all the most 
fomous Grecian writings were copied out to enrich tiie 
newly formed library of Pergamns, 

These facto seem to show that books were first brought 
into general use and their use finally extended, between the 
sixth and third centuries before the Christian era. The 
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same inference, too, seems to foUov from the prevalent use 
of inecriptiimB anterior to that date. Herodotus relates that 
he saw an ancient hexameter verse — the most ancient then 
known — sculptured in Cadmean letters by Amphitryon on 
a tripod at DelphL It appears, indeed, that before the date 
BO ofien already mentioned books, as we now have them, 
were absolutely unknowa: everything was carved in stone; 
lawB were promulgated and proclamations issued by means 
of ioscripUons. The two tables of stone given by God 
through Moses, have nothing to distinguish them from other 
similar tablets, which have been used by all nations for 
the same purpose. The Decemviri, at Borne, followed the 
same mode, which continued to he practised in Athens, and 
over all Greece, for many hundred years, and within the 
last few years the Moabite stone commemorative of genuine 
events that occurred about 800 years before Christ, leads 
to the sBjne inference, which is not weakened by the dis- 
covery of papyrus books written still earlier in Egypt, for they 
are written in Hieroglyphics and not in Alphabetic charac- 
ters. These facts lead to the belief that it was not different 
with the Israelites, a nation chosen indeed by the Almighty 
to play a signal part in the religions history of the world, 
but endowed witii no peculiar development of intellectnal 
genius, that might enable them to outstrip the rest of the 
world, in arts, lettora, or general civilization. 
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INDEX 

TO THE PBINCIPAL MATTEBS CONTAINED IN THIS VOLUME. 



N.B.~Tlu Arabic nvmerah denote the parm y (Ae uwi ; (A< tmtU 
letUrt, ^ u, u^ w, Jsc, denote the CaapUrt of the Bible. 



Abrahah and 8>nh, 231 ; tutnie 

of his religion, 3S1. 
Acta of the Apostles quoted, i, 34S ; 

vii, 238, 303 ; xxi, 344. 
Aeag named before his time^ 138. 
Alexander the Great, 80. 
Amoa; Mb book quoted, i, 184; viii. 



historical parts 
tament, SS8. 

Antbropomorphiam, natural tomao, 
351. 

Apocryphal books; their names, 
SO. 

AuBoninB ; gnunioatical fancies in 
his poems, 306. 

BASTLomsH C^tivity, aeventy 
year^ 51 ; named in uie Penta- 
teuch, aS8 ; politinU, and not ao 
extencdve as generally anppoeed, 
994 ; three captivities of Jndah, 
and three of laraeL 283, &c 

Babylonish mode oi building al- 
luded to in Geneaia, 270. 

Baruch, an apocr^hal book, 24. 

Bedao, name of jodge onuiown, 
299. 

Bede ; hia degy quoted, 306. 

Bel and the Dragon, 24. 

Belebaxzar'B feast, and writing on 
the wall, 401. 

Books, earlier, quoted in the Pen- 
tateuch, 113, 114 

Cadhits ; his alphabet of sixteen 
letters (mly,4ia 

Canaanitee; of their ezpnlaioii from. 
FiJestine^ 130. 



Caooii ; variation in the number o^ 
its books, 26 ; its original three' 
fold divimon, and datoa of origint 
194. 



dubious morality in parte, 205 ; 
quoted, i, 307; iii, 208; vii, 206; 
Tiii,207. 

Caipenter's ApoBtollcal Harmony 
of the Qoepels quoted, 347. 

Chaldeee; account of them from 
Diogenes Laertihs, 366; their 
language ; only 883 veraeB of it 
in all the Bible, 328, 332. 

Champotlion ; his works on Ihe 
figjmtian Hieroglyphics, 391, &o. 

Cherubim, [Probably imitated from 
the Egyptians, 356. 

Chinese ; their system of word- 
writing deecribed, 375 ; their 
literature ciunboiaome, 398. 

Chronicles ; contenta of the books, 
2E : examlnatioo of them, 163 ; 
verbal coincidencea with other 
books, 169 ; FiBST Book quoted; 
i, 36, 168 ; ii, 159 ; iii, S74 ; vil, 
160, 235 ; viii, 235 ; X, 37 ; xzi, 
367; axil, 81 ; xrvi, 243, 363; 
xxvii,39;xxix,39: Second BooK 
quoted; iv, 86; viii, 264; ix, 39; 
xii, 15, S72, S70; xiii, 39; xiv, 
193; xvii, 86; xx, 39, 266; xxiv, 
62 ; zxT, 88 ; xxvi, 40 ; xxviii, 
283,291,292; xxix, 40; xxx, 62; 
xxxii. 40; XXXV, 40, SS, 809, 281; 
xxxvl, 278, 275, 288, 289. 

drenrndaion named tqr Ueiodotas, 
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249 ; copied from tbe Kgyptiana, 
SSO; common to £gyp1''<^ii^>'B'^> 
and Mahometana fienerally, 367. 

Clement of Alexandiu; his account 
of the hiero^Tphics, 386, 397. 

Clintoa'a Fasti Hellenici quoted, 
73. 

Commandffienta ; two TersionB of 
them, 258. 

Connection of uanatiTB between 
the Historical Books, 229. 

Contemponuy Hiatorr: ita value, 
61. 

Coptic lettors copied from the 
Greek, 397. 

Cyril of Alexuidria quot«d, 413. 

Dawikl; hie book thought by 
some to be ui historical tale or 
fiction, 222 ; named in the New 
Teetamant, 224; in the Apo- 
CTTpha, 225; hia book quoted, i, 
ii, 188; V, 401; viii, ix, i, xi, xii, 

David and Saul ; their first intro- 
duction to one another, 261. 

Danes ; hia Celtic Seaearchee 
quoted, 81ft. 

Deuteronomy ; contents (tf the 
book, 21 ; book quoted : i, 241 ; 
iii, 126, 136, 137, 1« ; iv, 102, 
119; T, 36, 102, 368 ; J3t, x, 102 ; 
3di, 143 - xvii, 267 ; xxrii, 102, 
109; iTviii, 102: xax, 269; xxxi, 
102, 103 ; xxxh, 141, 407, 409 
xxriii, 113; xxnv, 29, 132, 301. 

Deutach's R^nains quoted for He- 
brew writing, 311. 

DiodoruB Sicvdua quoted, 38fi, 396. 

Diogenes Laertiug; hia account of 
the Chaldees, 366. 

Dion Cassius- hia notice of the Jews 
ftud of the Sabbath, SG7. 

Dordrecht; epigram on the synod 
held there, 307. 

flccUBiABTSs, S2j minions about 
it, 203; ita authorship not con- 
^tent with the hietorv of Solo- 
mon, 205; book quotea, i, 203. 

^ccle^asticuB, or wisdom of Jeeoa 
son of Sirach, 24. 

Eden ; the garden with ita four 
rivers, 133, 

£|»ntiana ; anachroniam about 
their enmity to shepherda, 114; 
fj^ Men^^hica described, 



373 ; ignorant of an alphabet 
uutji a late date, 361 ; then writ- 
ing describacL 386. 
Elohim; plural name of Qod, ana- 
Iwous to Ali and Allah <d the 
hGuiometatia, 351 ; its singular 
form Eloha, and various ex- 
planations of the names, 406, 

Enodi; book discovered in modem 
times, 26. 

\adiaa (or Ezra) j Apooyphal 
works, under W name. 23, 
174; Sboohd Book quoted, ziv, 
17ft. 

Esther; the book of her history, 2i^ 
24 ; summary of the nanauve, 
216; irreconcilable with profane 
history, 218; Book quoted, ii, 
219; iii, 217; ix, 217, 221. 

Eupolemoa, quoted by GyriL 4ia 

Esodua, SI, Book quoted ; i, 318 ; 
ii, 139, 319; vi, 113; vii, 309; si, 
113; xii, 236 ; XV, 138 J xvi, 132, 
263 ; xyii, 100, 321 ; xviii, 140, 
321; xix, 36 ; zx, 36, 268 ; zziii, 
264: znv, 100, 141; zzv, 101; 
XXXI, 101, 264; xxxii, 101; zxxiv, 
101 ; xxzv, 264- xl, 101. 

Ezra, 22 ; rewrote the Law of Moeea, 
which had been burnt, 177. Hia 
book quoted, ii, 276, 296; iii, 92; 
iv, 332; vii, 93, 172; viii, 243; ix^ 
174. 

Eeekiel, 184. Book quoted, xiv, 
216. 

Fabbioiub; lue Codex I^eudefn- 
graphns Novi Testamenti, 26. 

Farrar's Life of Christ quotecL 327. 

Gal&tia^ Epistle quoted, iiL 
239. 

Genesis, 20; Book quoted, L 242, 
406; li, 33, 133; ix, 136; xi, 270, 
298 ; xii, 123, 128, 130, 139, 298 ; 
xiii, 119, 129, 130, 139; xiv, 120, 
134; XV, 237; xvii, 231, 260; 
xviii, 231 ; xix, 142 : xxi, 123, 
231; xxii, 142; xxiii, 119, 120, 
232; XXV, 232i xxriii, 123; xxxi, 
126,369; xxxii, 132, 142 ; xziiii, 
12Ii XXXV, 120,122,233; xxxvi, 
36, 130: xxxvii, 136; xl, 135; ili, 
317; xlvi, 233, 234, 316; xlviL 
315; xlviii, 122, 316; xlix, 120. 

Gibbon quoted, 36S, 
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Qod; his different namee, 41; tee 



Qmnmatical Sabtleties, eepecially 
in the Hurao^pha, 30&. 

QroYCS and High PUcee common 
to the Coimmitiah nations, 354. 

Habakkuk, Book qnoted; i, 184. 

Eami, Book quoted; i, 1S4. 

Hewews ; name given not from 
Heber, but becanaa they were 
foreigners, 311 - their writing de- 
scribed, 378; their laneuoge still 
spoken in the time of Christ, 341. 
Epistle to the Hebrews quoted, 
ii,301; xi,S98.303. 

Herodotus quoted, 385, 396, 41C. 

Hiero^yphica; tracce of them to be 
fonnd m the Bible histo^, 399. 

Historical Books of the Old Testa- 
ment ; a continuous narrative, 
28, kc; chroQolc^cal summary 
of them, 43. 

Hoeea; hisbookquoted; i,l&4; vi, 
163. 

IsHMAKLFTES named as same with 
the Hidianites, 135. 

Itddore of Seville quoted, 413. 

Israelites i different accounts of 
t^eir sqjoum in ^ypt, 836 ; 
chrondoffical table ofthe years, 
239; epose Egyptian in Egypt, 
and ieaint the Hebrew or (V 
naanitish language in Canaan, 
309. 

Isaiah qnoted; i, 183, lft4; viii, 
243 ; xxxn, 36 ; xlv, 364. 

Jaoob ; errors about his children, 
S33; his connection with Laban, 
and the different langoagee 
spoken by them, 313; language 
spoken by his children, 32. 

Jannea and Jambres, Egyptian 
irmgimnniij 302 ; named by P liny , 
303. 

Jehovah, the same name as Jove, 
351. 

Jeremiah; his book quoted, i, 184 ; 
vii, 247; ix, £60; xx, xv, 80; zvii, 
866. 

Jeroaalem; its restotation by Cyrus 
in hiuiuony with the designs of 
Providence, 173; its final de- 
stmctiou, S89. 

Jetiiro, father-in law of Moses 
variation in his name, 140. 
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Job, 22, 21C^ a poem, not a history. 
210, ac } addition to it from the 
Septuaemt, 211; reasons why it 
might be thought a religions or 
moral tale, 212; book qnoted, i, 
363; xlii, 213. 

Joel; his book quoted, i, 184. 

John's Gospel quoted ; i, 346, 347 ; 
V, lii, 342, 343( XX, 347. 

Jordan; error in theexpresdouson 
this aide and beyond Jordan, 24<L 

Jonah ; his book ; i, 181. 

Josephua ; sketch of his life and 
works, 54, 413. 

Joshua, SI ; not author of the book, 
144; error of we for tAey in chap. 
V, verse 1, 145. His book qnoted, 
i, S9, 76; v, 138, 144, 148; vi, 
146; viii.76, 109; ix:14Si x.38, 
148, 150,161; xiil24; xiii. 161 ; 
xiv, 120, 161, 243; xv, 148, 168; 
xvi, xvii, 1S2; xriii, 123; xix, 
152; iiiii, 76; xxiv, 29, 163, 243. 

Judiea; excessive accounts of ita 
population, 208. 

Judrs book quoted, 301. 

Judges, 21: chronoloey of the book, 
47; Book quoted, i, 29, 126, 147, 
148, 162, 166, lS7j 324; iii, 334; 
iv, vi, 147; vii, viii, 148 ; ix, 164 ; 
xvii, 167, 369; xviii, 157 ; ziz, 30> 
157. 

Judith, 24 ; Book quoted, S99. 

Ehxtubiu or Hagiographa ana- 
lysed, 101 ; its historian books, 
194; its poetical books, 197. 

Kings ; Bobka of Kings examined, 
28, 166 ; YmsT Book quoted, i, 
31, 166 ; ii, 62; iii, 279 ; iv, 166 ; 
204, 243, 244, 268 ; vii, 86 ; viii, 
81, 83, 86; ix, 156, 166, 864, 366, 
326 ; X, £66 ; xi, 38, 204, 268 ; xii, 
xiii, 166 ; xiv, 40, 167, 279 ; xxii, 
31,266; xxiv, 275; SxcoND Book 
quoted, i, 31 ; viii, x, xlii, 167 ; 
xiv, 82, 167 ; XV, 282, 283 ; xvi, 
283; xviL167, 168, 284; xviii, 
36, 284; xix, 286; xxi, 287; xxii, 
87; xxiii, 86, 28l, 360; xxiv, 274, 
288, 293; xxv, 168. 

Kings of Judah and Israel ; chro- 
nological tables of them, 48 — 01. 

LABAJf and Jacob, 312. 

Lamentationa, of uncertain date 
and authoruiip, 809. 
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Law; paasagee of the Pentateuch 

where the Book of the Law u 

named, 100 ; the book sprinkled 

hj MoeeB, 301. 
Lee, professor of Hebrew ; his 

Hebrew Lexicon qnoted, 3^ 
Leviticns ; contents of the book, 21; 

Book quoted, xvi, 247j xrvi, BfiO. 
Lightfoc^ Dr.; his note on Eli, Eli, 

347. 
Lnke^ Gospel quoted, iT,34S; : 

343. 
Maooabxbs, 24 ; Fmer Book 

rted,ii, s^^ 
hi ; his dAte, 33; book qnoted, 

i,184; ii,187; iii,186; iv, 80. 
Honasseh ; his prayer, S4. 
Marius Victorinus, 413. 
Mark's Gospel quoted, iii, t, xiv, 

XV, 346, 346, 347. 
Marriago-law Wsh in time of Eeta, 

174 
Matthew's Gospel quoted, ut, 346 ; 

xviii, 347 ; xxi, 346. 
MeribsJi ; description of its water, 

137. 
Mexican pictoie-writiug described, 

37a 
Micah; his book quoted, i, 184 ; vi, 

183. 
Michael and the Devil ; contest be- 
tween them, 301. 
Milman ; hia acconnt of Ezra, 973. 
Moabite Stone lately diacoTered, 



Houc^tbs common to many na- 
tions, 354. 

Moees, manner in which lie is 
named in the Pentateuch, 111 
bis own death recorded in it^ 1 16 . 
called a king: meaning oi the 
phiaee, 131 ;nifilawnot observed. 
267; its preserratiou doubtful 
dnring the captivity, 271; his 
law eiusts only as set forUi by 
Ezra, Nehemiui, and others, 173; 
called thb son of Pharaoh's daush- 
ter, 303 ; name doubtful, wheuer 



r Egyptian, 310. 
ibbiT^ prophet," t 



Hebrew or 
Nasi or NebbiT^ prophet," an old 

name among the Hebrews, 366, 
N^um; his book quoted, t, 184. 
Kamee in the Pentateuch, about 

which anachronisms exist, 118; 

Hebron, 118; Dan, 120; Snccoth, 



ISl; f^ool, ISS: Bethlehem, 
122; Bethel, 123: Beerebeba,123: 
Hormah, 124; Qilead, 126; Land 
of the Hebrews, 136 ; Bees', 127. 

Nebuchadnezzar ; his invasion of 
Paleetine, 272. 

Negroes in the West Lidiea, 318. 

Nehemiah,22; his book quoted, i, 
03 ; ii, iii, 243 ; iv, 2M ; viii, »3, 
314; ix,300; X,266; xiii, 18% 
266, 263, 315. 

Nnmben^ contents of the book, 21. 
Book quoted, X, 381; xi,140; xii, 
113, 321; xiii, 122, 141; ziv, 124, 
300 ; XT, 266; xz, 137, 328 ; xxi, 
38, 113, 124, 187, 137, 242, 382; 



T u i ji, 128 ; TrT y''T| 



i, 137; 



Oa; his bedstead described, 137. 
Obadiah ; book quoted, i, 184. 
Onkelos, his Targom, ea 
Ophir ; Solomon's trade with it, his 

ships, and oncertainty of its po- 
sition, 266. 
pAficsKENT used first by Enmeaee, 

king of Pergamoa, 414. 
Patriarchs ; chionolc^ical tables of 

them, 45, 46. 
Pentateuch ; Intern^ Evidence in 

favour of Mosos, 97 ; against the 

claims of Moses, 108. 
Pharaoh Necho slays Joeiah at 

Megiddo, 2B1. 
Pharaoh's o&u^ter, 31th 
Philo the Jew ; his all^nical in- 

terpretatiiai of the Pentateuch, 

277,409. 
Fboeoicians inteodnce letters into 

Enrope, 412 ■ their inscriptionB 

all in the Hebrew language, 312, 

309. 
Pliny names the Jewish '"'^"^nn, 

303. 
Pre-historic records and allegorical 

narratives. 275. 
Prideauz; his connection of the 

Old and New Testament, 329, 



Priscian the Grammarian quoted, 
413. 

Prophets; their dates and ordo*. 
S3; form one of the three origiiul 
Divisions of the Hebrew Scrip- 
tares, lei— 191 ; how they dif- 
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fered from the Piieets, ISl; for- 
merly c&lled Seers, 161 ; how 
their teaching differed from the 
MoBttiul Law, 18S ; the aevetal 
prophetical books aiulyaed, 184 
—190. 

ProverbB, SO: divided into five 
books or chapters, SOI; quoted, 
201, 20S. 

Fsabns, 28 ; its extent of meaning, 
197; an additional pealm from the 
Septuagint, 199 ; five books of 
Psalms, SOO; quoted, xv, 182; 
Ivii, icii, cv, cvi, cix, 79. 

Ptolemy king of Egypt, 601. 

Pol king of Asuyria invades Pales- 
tine, 283. 

Fnrim; Feost so called, 220. 

Rehoboax ; his connection witii 
Egypt, 279. 

Bul£^; the Book examined, Sll, 
158 ; book quoted, i, 30, 156; iv, 
1&6. 

Bosetta Stone ; number of charac- 
tera on it, 394. 

Sabb&th, 2&S ; pnniahment 
br^ch of it, 2M. 

Bamaritan Fentatench; copies of it 
lately brought to Emvpe, 103 ; 
its supposed antiquity uncer- 
tain, 106 ; fomishes no ai^toment 
about the Hebrew text, 107. 

Samuel, his prospective descriptioii 
of a king, 860 ; Pibst Book ex- 
amined, 1S9: quoted, i, SO; y, vi, 
vii, 160 ; Till, 260 ; IX, 118, 161 ; 
xii, 162, 300; xri, 261; ivii, 261, 
262: xviii. 163; xxv, 162; xivii, 
xxnii, XXX, 163 ; xxxi, 30, 361. 
Second Book examined, 163 ; 
quoted, i, 30, 160 ; ii, iv, v, 163 ; 
viii. 333 ; x, 243 ; xr, 161 ; xvi, 
xviii, 164 ; xxiii, 166 ; xxiv, 31, 
166,170,266,363. 

Scapegoat ; ordinance borrowed 
from the Egyptians, Z48, 3G7. 

Septuagint, 68 ; its date, 212. 

Sharpe ; his hifltory of Egypt 
ijuoted, 868. 

Shishak ; his invasion of Palestine, 
272; same aa Sesostris, 279. 

Shnckford; his connection of Sacred 
and Profane hiatoiy quoted, 
4ia 

Simmias, 306. 



Sinew that was not esten, 132. 

Slavery; its natore and practice in 
Byria, Palestine, Assyria, S&O; its 
effects on language, 318. 

Song of Solomon (*m CanticleB). 

.Solomon ; extent of his dominions^ 
S44 ; error in the number of his 
officers, £64. 

Song of IJie Three Children, S4. 

Stuart, Prof eeeor of Hebrew, quoted, 
33& 

Susanna; Book quoted, 24. 

TajUIDd of Jerusalem, 367. 

Tadtue qnoted, 386. 

Tawnms, 59 ; 
of Christ, 3-„ 

Tarshiah ; its doubtful poaitum, 
266. 

Temple of Jemsalem, obscurely 
prefi^^nred, 138. 

Teiaphu atolen by Bachel, 364. 

Testament; Books of the Old Tee- 
tunent ; tiieir names, 19 ; their 
histonr oontinnouB, 28 ; division 
into tnree dassae, 27 ; compiled 
from more ancient books, 33: 
narrative broken and intermpted 
here and there, 33; repetitions in 
the narratiTe, 36 ; first tqipear- 
ance of the book m Europe, 62 ; 
sameness of style throughout, 
403; quotes eanier books, 3B; 
its rented authors, 64 ; number 
of books, diapteis, and venes in 
it, 309. 

Theodotion ; his versioii of the 
Hebrew text, 69. 
This day^ denotee a long inter- 
val, and a later date. 111. 

Timothy; Second Epistle quoted, 
iiL302. 

Tobit, an apocryphal book, S4 

Tradition, alwa^ either fabulous 
or mixed with fables, 71, 7C. 

Umx and Thummim ; meaning 
imknown, 401. 

YowsL-Fonns later than the 
Christian or^ 3381 

Vulaste or Latu traudation of the 
ffible differently arranged, 80. 

Wall (Dr) on the Egrptian hiero- 
glyimics, 390, 404, 406. 

Wisdom of Solomon, 24. 

Xenofhon ; his Cyropedia a moral 
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Toinro (Dr) on the Hlero^Tpfaks, 

387, 391. 
Zachabuh, 8on of Jehouda ; hia 

father described under different 

uuaea, 1&3. 



Zmhariith tbe propbet; hia book 

quoted ; L 184; ui, 303. 
ZephAuifth, 1, 1S4. 
Zodiao of Denden, 397. 
Zoetfaon the Egyptian Hiecogly* 

phics, 383, Ac. 
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